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FOREWORD. 

After the downfall of the Sassanian Empire in Iran, a band 
of Zoroastrians, for the preservation of their ancient faith left 
their mother land and came to India to settle on the western 
coast of the country. For several centuries these Pilgrim 
Fathers and their descendants must have led a precarious 
existence in the land of their adoption. They had to move hither 
and thither to save themselves from the different wars that 
were waged by the then rulers of Gujarat between themselves. 
It was hence natural that no records are available to give us 
a proper history of the Parsees of those early days. Informa¬ 
tion has to be gathered from different scattered sources to get a 
picture, however hazy, of those early times. 

In the year 1912, Ervad Kersaspji Rustomji Dadachanji, 
conceived the idea of getting a history of the Parsees of these 
early times prepared. He donated a sum of Rs. 1,000 to the 
Zartoshti Dharam Samhandhi Kelavni Apnari une Dnyan 
Felatmari Mandli (Society for the Promotion of Zoroastrian 
Religious Knowledge and Education) in the sacred memory 
of his son Pheroze who was a keen student of ancient Iranian 
history and that of the Parsee community. The donor left the 
matter to the discretion of the Committee of the Mandli to 
limit the period of the history if it was felt that the history 
from the Arab conquest of Iran till the present day was too 
long. After some deliberations the Committee decided to get 
the history prepared from the Arab conquest to the end of 
the 17th century of the Christian era. 

The work was first entrusted to Dr. Sir Jivanji Jamshedji 
Modi, in December, 1912. He was to collect his materials from 
(a) the Colophons of ancient Avesta, Pahlavi, Persian and other 
manuscripts, (b) old Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian, Gujarati, Por¬ 
tuguese, English and other documents, and (c) the writings of 
Muslim and other historians and travellers from foreign coun¬ 
tries. Dr. Sir Jivanji Modi was engaged in collecting materials 
for the history till January, 1930, when d;^e to his failing health 
he had to abandon the work. Professor Shapurshah Hormusji 
Hodivala, Dr. Iraj J. S. Taraporevala and Mr. G. K. Nariman 
were approached to undertake the work but they declined to 
take it up. The Committee then entrusted the work to Mr. 
Rustom Burjorji Paymaster, B.A., LL.B., the then Editor of the 
Parsi Prakash, who was to complete the work within two years 
helped by the materials already collected by Dr. Sir Jivanji 
Modi. After some further delay on 31st March, 1940, Mr. 
Paymaster submitted to the Committee a type-written copy of 
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the History up to 1700 a.d. A sub-comrnittee was then appointed 
to go through it and report to the Committee of the Mandli. 

The sub-committee at first sent the history prepared by 
Mr. Paymaster to the late Ervad Dara Sohrabji Dastur Meherji- 
rana who after going over the history submitted his report and 
a letter to the sub-committee. The suggestions contained in the 
report were found to be very valuable and the sub-committee 
thought it proper to send a copy of the report to Mr. Paymaster 
to make such amendments, alterations and additions in the 
original history as he thought proper in view of the remarks 
made by Ervad Dara Dastur Meherjirana. It was very com¬ 
mendable that Mr. Paymaster readily made many substantial 
additions, alterations and corrections as suggested by Ervad 
Dara Dastur Meherjirana. Several important dates were 
corrected and important facts were added in the body of the 
history as also in the footnotes. 

The work of Mr. Paymaster as so corrected by him was 
sent to Dastur Kaikhusru Mahiar Kutar, M.A., and Dastur 
Noshirwan Dastur Dinshah Gharda, B.A., LL.B. for their 
opinion. Dastur Kaikhusru after going through the work 
agreed with the views of Ervad Dara Dastur Meherjirana 
and suggested that certain chapters (dealing with the 
Revayats and the Colophons) be omitted. Certain other 
controversial topics also should not form part of the history. 
Dastur Noshirwan, however, was of the opinion that such 
omissions would ‘leave Mr. Paymaster's History of the Parsis 
a mere skeleton’^ and Mr. Paymaster was justified in includ¬ 
ing these chapters in the history in accordance with the plan 
laid down by the Committee of the Mandli. He further sug¬ 
gested that the printing of the work should no longer be 
delayed. 

This recommendation was accepted by the Mandli in 1941. 
The Second World War was then going on and the scarcity of 
paper then prevailing made the idea of printing the work pro¬ 
hibitive if not impossible. It took some more years for things 
to get normal. The Mandli took up the task of printing this 
valuable work, so long delayed by circumstances beyond its 
control, as soon as it was found feasible to do so. 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Paymaster did not live to see 
the fruits of his arduous labour brought out in the form of a 
book. He passed away on 23rd July, 1943. This history now 
sees the light of day as a posthumous work. 

At the request of the Mandli I tindertook to revise the 
proofs of the History from the typed pages. It was only when 
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the proofs were received that I found that it was no easy task. 
The type-written copy was full of errors and very often I had 
to refer to the original work mentioned by Mr. Paymaster to 
find out the correct text. Some words and names were dis¬ 
torted beyond recognition, and the reader should overlook any 
mistakes, if still found, in these printed pages, keeping in view 
the serious difficulties of bringing out a work of this nature. 

The History naturally begins with the coming of the Parsee 
Pilgrim Fathers to the shores of India and their landing in 
Sanjan. An attempt is made to fix the date of this important 
event. The conditions imposed on these immigrants are next 
indicated and a translation of the sixteen Sanskrit Shlokas 
traditionally ascribed to Dastur Neryosang Dhaval follows. 

The first 700 years of the stay of the Parsees in India is 
an obscure period and very few historical facts about their life 
in this country are available. The tragedies of “Kumarika 
Kshetra” and Variav loom large during this period. We are 
then given glimpses of Parsee life at places like Thana, 
Navsari, Ankleshwar and Broach. The invasion of Mahomad 
Begda, and the massacre of the Parsees that followed occupy 
an important place in this early period. 

The third Chapter, devoted to extracts from the accounts 
of various Arab and European travellers in the 17th and early 
18th centuries, is of great importance in this history. The 
labours involved in collecting these references must be very 
great. But they give us a good picture, however meagre, of 
the day to day life of the Parsees of those early days. We note 
with some degree of pride that these travellers with one 
accord praise the industry and integrity of the Parsees and 
their strict adherence to their ancient religious beliefs, as also 
the respect shown by them to other people among whom they 
settled by force of circumstances. 

The Revayats are dealt with in the next Chapter. Though 
this subject has been dealt with at some length in other works, 
it forms an important part in the early history of the Parsees 
in India and a reference to the Revayats could not be omitted 
altogether. 

The fifth Chapter contains a collection of important 
events relating to the Parsees in India between 1400 and 1700 
and are well grouped together for convenience. The next 
chapter takes us to the Court of Akbar and shows the infiur 
ence excercised by the great Dastur Meherjirana there. 

Riots which took place in Navsari in 1686 due to the 
disputes between Bhagarias and Sanjanas leading to events 
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causing death of some persons are narrated in Chapter VII 
There is some difference of opinion about the need to include 
this chapter in the history. But the author has mentioned 
the riots as an event in the early history of the Parsees leading 
to certain agreements between the different sects. Such 
agreements and some epLstles of this period are then sum¬ 
marized in Chapter VIII. 

Short biographical sketches of important personages are 
to be found in Chapters IX. to XII. Of all these personages 
perhaps the most important was Dastur Meherjirana and the 
author has rightly devoted a separate Chapter (Chapter X.) 
to him. Chapter XL similarly narrates the career of Rustom 
Manek Seth who even in those early days excercised so much 
influence among the Portuguese and English settlers in India. 

The literary activities among the Parsees, of the times 
dealt with in the history, are described in the last two Chap¬ 
ters. Works on religion naturally form the bulk of such 
efforts. 

The Parsee community will ever remain grateful to the 
late Ervad Kersaspji Rustomji Dadachanji for his generous 
donation to get this History prepared. It is also noteworthy 
that the late Dr. Sir Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, the then Hono¬ 
rary Secretary of the Mandli, not only secured the donation, 
but himself laboured for several years to collect materials for 
this work. About the year 1925 he resigned as the Secretary 
of the Mandli and Mr. Fardoonji M. Pavri, was appointed its 
Honorary Secretary. When Dr. Sir J. J. Modi abandoned the 
work in 1930, Mr. Pavri enthusiastically sought all means to 
get the work carried on. He succeeded in getting it completed 
through Mr. R. B. Paymaster. The zeal shown by Mr. Pavri, 
in spite of his advanced age, in bringing out this work and the 
labours taken by Mr. Paymaster almost during the last years 
of his life, both deserve admiration. 

A long period of forty-two years has elapsed from the 
time the worthy donor thought of getting this history pre¬ 
pared. The Mandli now places before the Parsee public a 
record of a period of Parsee history which remained almost 
nebulous for all these long centuries of our life in India. The 
Mandli hopes that it will be foimd useful by all Parsees having 
at heart a desire to cherish the memory of their forefathers so 
long forgotten, who, amidst their varying fortunes, tenaciously 
clung to the tenets of the Religion of Good Life given them by 
holy Zarathushtra. 

1st May, 1954. 


J. C. TARAPORE. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The history of the Parsees in India may be said to begin 
with the landing of a small band of refugees on the shores of 
Kathiawar, sometime in the latter half of the 8th Century a.d. 
Much earlier, there is evidence to show, that there occurred 
some small migrations of Persian Zoroastrians into India. Dr. 
Spooner’s archaeological researches in Northern India have 
suggested that migrations of Zoroastrian Magi from Persia into 
India date from remote antiquity, and there is a large amount 
of historical evidence in the writings of Herodotus, Strabo and 
others, that communication between India and Persia existed 
many centuries before the coming of the refugees to Diu. 
Magi^ priests from Scistan (Shakadvipa) were the earliest 
‘Parsee’ immigrants into India, but • traces of these remote 
colonies have so completely vanished that it will be futile to 
assign to them anything more than a passing mention. These 
early settlers were, in course of time, absorbed in the Hindu 
population and in subsequent centuries came to attain the rank 
of superior Brahmins (the Maga or Bhojak Brahmins as they 
are called) who alone were declared fit to perform the con¬ 
secrating ceremonies for the Temples of the God of Light.- 

There were also colonies of ‘Parsees’ inhabiting northern 
India, (Sind and Punjab), who, according to tradition, were 
exi>elled from Turan by Afrasayab. In Elliot’s “History of 
India as told by its own Historians” there is a passage from 
Nizamuddin Ahmed the author of the Tahakat-i-Akhari^ 
describing an event in the reign of Ibrahim the Gaznavide 
(1059-1099), grandson of Firdausi’s Mahmud. “The Sultan 
turned his face towards Hindustan, and conquered many 
towns and forts, and amongst them was a city exceedingly 
populous inhabited by a tribe of Khorasani descent, whom 
Afrasayab had expelled from their native country. It was so 
completely reduced by the power and perseverance of the 
Sultan that he took away no less than 100,000 captives. 

1. “The word Magi is sometimes derived from the word Media, which I 
contend means the ‘mid-most earth,’ i.e,. the Eden of the Iranian Aryas. But 
the word MAG, MEG. MIG. MOG, MUG, is of very wide distribution from 
Farther India to Hither Asia, and is undoubtedly cognate with the Latin 
‘Magnus,’ ‘great,’ ‘majestas,’ ‘Majesty,’ ‘Magh’ is a term still applied in Central 
Asia to ‘Fire-worshippers,’ ‘drunkards’ and “tavern-keepers.’ ’’ (See Sir George 
Birdwood’s Introduction to the genealogy of the Navsari Parsee Priests by 
Ervad Hustomji Jamaspji Dustoor Meherjirana p. 5. note.). 

2. Side-lights on the Past History of the Parsees, By P. B. Joshi, p. 193. 

3. Elliot’s “History of India as told by its own Historians’* p. 559. 
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The Tarikh-i-Alfi of Maulana Ahmad, a contemporary of 
Akbar, has a similar version. “Ibrahim next marched against 
Derapur in Hindustan, a place which many great emperors 
found it impracticable to conquer. Several histories state 
that this place was inhabited by the descendants of the people 
of Khurasan, who for their disloyal and rebellious conduct had 
been long before banished the country by Afrasayab, Emperor 
of Turan.” Ferishta, likewise, writes of Ibrahim ‘^the king 
marched from thence to another town in the neighbourhood, 
called Dera, the inhabitants of which were originally from 
Khorasan, and were banished thither with their families by 
Afrasayab for frequent rebellions. Here they had formed 
themselves into a small, independent state; and being cut off 
from intercourse with their neighbours by a belt of mountains 
nearly impassable, and preserved their ancient customs and 
rites, by not intermarrying with any other people. The king, 
having with infinite labour cleared a road for his army over 
the mountains advanced towards Dera which was well 
fortified. As soon as the rains abated, he summoned the town 
to surrender, and acknowledge the faith. Sultan Ibrahim's 
proposal being rejected, he renewed the seige, which con¬ 
tinued some weeks with great slaughter, on both sides. The 
town, at length, was taken by assault, and the Mahomedans 
found in it much wealth and 100,000 persons whom they 
carried in bonds to Ghizny."^ 

TIMUR’S HERETICS! 

Two more historians may be quoted on the subject of 
these “pre-Sassanian settlers” as Dr. Jivanji Modi has styled 
them. Badaoni in his Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh has to say, 
while speaking of Ibrahim that he “went to Hindustan and 
conquered many fortresses and districts. From one city 
(Dara) the inhabitants of which were of Khurasanian descent, 
whom (Afrasiab) had expelled, and who had become a popu¬ 
lous community in Hindustan, he took prisoners a hundred 
thousand persons, and sent them to Ghaznin.”^ In the 
Memoirs of Timur (the MalfuzaUe-Timuri) the following 
passage occurs: “Next day the 23rd of the month, I started 
from the fort of Aspandi and after marching six kos arrived 
at the village of Tughlikpur. I encamped opposite the fort 
bearing that name. The people of the fort on hearing the 
approach of my army, had abandoned it and had dispersed 

1. Brigg's Ferishta (1908), Vol. I. pp. 139-140. 

2-^i^’itafchab-ut-Taiuarifch translated by G. S. A. Ranking (1898), Vol. I, 

pp. 
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over the country. From the information supplied to me I 
learned that these people were called Sanawi (fire-worship¬ 
pers). Many of this {>erverse creed believe that there are 
two Gods; one is called Yazdan, and whatever they have of 
good they believe to proceed from him. The other god they 
call Ahriman, and whatever sin and wickedness they are 
guilty of, they consider Ahriman to be the author of. These 
mis-believers do not know that whatsoever there is of good or 
evil comes from God and that man is the mere instrument of 
its execution. I ordered the houses of these heretics to be 
fired and their fort and buildings to be razed to the ground. 

The history of these ancient Persians whom Afrasayab 
banished from Khorasan and whose queer belief in two gods 
roused the contempt of Timur, fascinating though it is, bears 
no link with the history of the Parsees as they are found 
to-day. These fire-worshippers who first opposed Ibrahim 
and then the terrible Timur himself, were descendants of 
pre-Sassanian settlers. The Parsees, to-day, are for the most 
part descended from the settlers who came as refugees after 
the battle of Nehavand, (in 641 A.D.) In the words of 
Elliot, “we cannot refuse our assent to this distinct evidence 
of the existence of fire-worshippers in Upper India as ‘late 
as the invasion of Timur (1398-’99). There is therefore, no 
improbability that the independent tribe which had been 
expelled by Afrasayab, and practised their own peculiar rites 
and when Ibrahim the Ghaznavide attacked in A.D. 1079 
were a colony of fire-worshippers from Iran, who if the date 
assigned be true, must have left their native country before 
the reforms affected in the national creed by Zoroaster.”- 

TWO DISTINCT SETTLEMENTS 

It then appears clear that two distinct settlements of 
Persians one, pre-Zoroastrian Persians, the other Zoroastrian 
Persians, took place in India. The earlier, a band expelled 
by Afrasayab of Turan for political reasons, has left no trace 
to-day. It was presumably either absorbed by the inde- 
genous population or was gradually destroyed by successive 
invaders. In any case, the legitimate history of the Parsees 
in India cannot go back to these pre-Sassanian colonies, as it 
is from the small band of refugees fleeing from the Arab 
victors of Nehavand that Parsees to-day, in a very large part, 
must trace their descent. 

1. Elliot. Vol. m. p. 431. 

2. Elliot, Vol. V, p. 563, 
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It is thus that the History of the Parsees in India may 
be said to begin in the closing years of the 8th century A.D. 
the period during which the refugees landed at Diu after a 
hazardous sea journey from Hormuz. Very much before 
this, indeed, as far back as history can take us, and farther 
back into legend, are recorded movements of people to and 
from India and Persia. Kalidasa in his Raghuvamsa, des¬ 
cribing the world conquests of Raghu says that after reducing 
Aparanta (Konkan and the West Coast of India) Raghu 
started for the conquest of the Parasikas. He had a fierce 
fight with the cavalry of the Westerners, when the bearded 
heads of the fair Parasika warriors that fell on the ground 
appeared like bees’ wax covered with (dark) bees. The 
Mahabharata, also, contains many references to the Pahlavas 
and Parasikas. It was the cow of Vasishtha, according to 
Adiparva, which, angered by Vishvamitra, produced hordes 
of Pahlavas to destroy Vishvamitra’s army. 

It is a fascinating lore; half history, half legend. The 
student of these inter-relations between the two peoples of 
India and Persia learns (among other facts) how the Par¬ 
thian king Meander (about 126 B.C.) held paramount 
authority in Savrashtra, and how, according to Periplus, his 
coins were current in Broach in the first century B.C. He 
learns, how synchronous with the period that Hiuen Tsang 
visited Raja Harsha falls the period of Pulikesin II, the great 
contemporary and the only foe of Harsha whom that emperor 
could not overcome, — to whom Khusru Anushirvan sent a 
Persian Embassy which is faithfully portrayed on the walls 
of Ajanta. He learns that King Dadha Rupa, referred to in 
the Agni Purana, was none other than the Sassanian King 
Behram Gore. He learns too, how long before the battle of 
Nehavand, Persian Christians came to South India,— espe¬ 
cially to Malabar, — a fact noted by Cosmos Indicopleustes 
and further evidenced by a number of grants of these early 
Persian Bishops, which although written in Vatteluttu 
(ancient Tamil) characters, were yet signed in Pehlavi. 
Probably, he will muse, it is to this period or to one a little 
later, that the two undeciphered Pehlavi inscriptions at St. 
Thomas Mount near Madras belong. He will learn, were he 
to accept as true some of the statements of the Puranas, that 
the Pallavas, rulers of Kanchi were none others than Persians 
or Parthians, absorbed by the Hindu Society. For these 
early (and therefore somewhat dim) incidents of the far past, 
however no place can be found in a history of the Parsees in 
India properly so called. 
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MIGRATION TO CHINA 

Neither can we treat in this book of the various disper¬ 
sions from Persia of Zoroastrians to places other than India. 
That such dispersions occurred is without question. There 
are Chinese annals which speak of ancient immigrants from 
Persia. Zoroaster is referred to by the Chinese as Souli-tche. 
In M. Deguignes’ ‘‘History Generate des Huns”, published in 
1756, there is an account which mentions King Yazdazarcl 
(known in the Chinese annals as Yissesse,) as asking the 
assistance of the Chinese Emperor T’ai Tsung. No such 
assistance, however was forthcoming, and on the death of 
Yazdazard, when there was a general flight, a son of his, 
Firouz (Pilousse of the Chinese) took refuge in Tokharistan 
which was then under the Chinese Emperor. It was this 
Persian prince who, in 677 A.D. built a fire-temple in a place 
called Changngan. It was not only royal princes and chiefs 
but many of the commonalty also who left Khorassan for 
China.’ 


PARSERS IN ENGLAND 

There is a probability, according to Sir George Birdwood, 
that some stray refugees found their way westwards, even 
to the shores of England. 

In a letter to the Edinburgh Parsee Union published in 
“The Parsee” of 30th August 1908 which is quoted in Dr. 
Jivanji Modi^s “Dastur Bahman Kaikobad and the Kisseh-I- 
Sanjan'\ Sir George Birdwood says: “Europe owes the 
establishment and endowment of Christianity as a state reU- 
gion to the fact that Constantine the Great was attracted to 
it by the religion of the Zoroastrians, who had served in the 
Ronian legions under his command. Zoroastrians, with the 
neo-Platonists and Christians were the three principal spiri¬ 
tualizing influences closely inter-related, and equally free 
from dogmatic theology that at last broke down the whole 
structure of paganism west of the Indus right on to Great 
Britain; and on the ruins of the temples of Greece and Rome 
appeared the domes and towers and spires of the Catholic, 
Roman Schismatic, Greek churches. In Great Britain there 
are, I believe 40 contemporary monuments of ancient Persians, 
Zoroastrians of the Roman army of occupation in these 
islands; and the remains of several of them are to be found 


1. The Bombay Gazetteer (Vol. DC, Part II. p. 185 n.) refers to this 
retreat in the words. “About the time when they came to India Parsees were 
settled in China as missionaries, traders and refugees.’" The migration to 
China is also referred to by Anquetil du Perron (Zend Avesta I, p. 36 n) 
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along the wall of Hadrian within a cycle sweep of Edinburgh. 
At St. Ives in Huntingdonshire, the abbot of Ramsay in the 
11th century, dedicated a chapel to Ivo, a Zoroastrian, who 
came to England, died here in the 7th century,—possibly as 
a refugee from Iran when first invaded by the Arabs. Our 
Western code of social etiquette reaches us from the ancient 
Persian court through the courts of the Ceasers of Constan¬ 
tinople, and thence through the courts of mediaeval Christ¬ 
endom that sprang up out of the dust of fallen Rome. It was 
this Persian apparatus of social etiquette that taught the Bar¬ 
barians who overthrew Rome, good manners, and made us 
‘gentlemen.’ ” 

But of all these dispersions, we have to-day, nothing left 
save vague histories. It was only fated for those who landed 
at Diu and a little later found refuge in the Hindu Kingdom 
of ‘Jadi Rana’, at Sanjan, to carry on the observance of their 
religious rites without fear of persecution or molestation, and 
to leave behind them descendants who have come in the 1200 
years that followed to carve for themselves an honourable 
place in the life 6f their adopted country. 

PERSECUTION 

Forgotten is the Empire of the past, the Empire which in 
its heyday stretched from the Indus to the Nile. Gone are the 
glories of Cyrus the Great, of Darius Hystaspes, of Xerxes 
and of the Just Naushirwan. The kingdoms of the nine 
dynasties, from the Peshdadian to the Sassanian, are no more. 
Helpless against the fanatical sword of Islam, the followers, 
of Zoroaster were given the bitter choice of adopting the 
invaders’ creed or of leading their lives as persecuted refugees. 
What would have happened if a portion — a very small 
portion, albeit—of the refugees had not chosen to seek 
shelter in India, it is impossible to tell. But if we are to base 
our presumptions on the continued persecution of the 
‘guebres’ (which down to very recent times was the fate of 
Persian Zoroastrians, in the land of their glorious ancestors,) 
we cannot but feel awed by the narrowness of our escape. 
In Persia itself, Zoroastrians, until recent times, were a hated 
sect, suffered to exist only if it served a political purpose. In 
the words of Professor C. Snouck Hurgronje, “They (the 
nations conquered by the Arabs under the first Khalifs) 
were allowed to adhere to their religion, provided they helped 
with their taxes to fill the Muslim exchequer. This rule was 
even extended to such religions as that of the Parsees. 
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But the social condition of these subjects was gradually made 
so oppressive, by the Mahomedan masters, that rapid con¬ 
versions in masses were a natural consequence; the more 
natural because, among the conquered nations intellectual 
culture was restricted to a small circle, so that after the con¬ 
quest their spiritual leaders lacked freedom of movement.’ 

Many, finding the ‘social conditions^ unbearable, became 
exiles for the sake of conscience. Those who fled to China 
and the East, after a short respite, were obliterated by the 
Wheel of Time. Of what became of the emigrants to the 
West—presuming that such emigrations at all took place on 
any considerable scale—perhaps a future historian will bring 
to light the dismal details. To-day, we have no knowledge to 
fill this gap in the history of Zoroastrian exiles. 

Only the ‘Sanjan’ band of refugees has survived. Our 
Mobeds to-day derive their genealogies from priests who 
inhabited Gujerat in the 12th and 13th centuries. There is 
none to-day to trace his descent from any ancestor in Punjab 
or Sind or China. Perhaps it was the hand of Ahura Mazda 
that guided our stricken ancestors to take to their frail crafts 
from the port of Hormuz and set course for Hindustan! But 
for that fateful voyage, “Parsees’’ would never have come 
to be! 


1, American lectures on the History of Religions, 
pp. 63-4. 


Mohamedanism^ 




CHAPTER I 


THE PARSEE PILGRIM FATHERS 

The fij'sl Mahomedan invasion of Persia occurred in the 
year 633 a.d. when the Arabs under Khalif Omar began for 
the first time to feel the fanatical ambition of religious con¬ 
quests. Ten thousand desert warriors under Khalud ben 
Walid, and an almost equally large force under Mosanna, 
marched against Hormuz, the Persian Governor of Irak, and 
compelled him to surrender. Very soon, the whole of Irak 
was under Arab domination, Khalud and his fighters having 
won several battles against the Persians. In the following 
year, however, (a.d. 634) the Mahomedans sustained their 
first defeat. In the battle of Marwaha^ four thousand followers 
of Islam lost their lives and two thousand had to retreat to 
Medina. It was a critical victory for the Persians, and Arab 
ambitions of religious domination would have sustained a fatal 
blow had the Persian general, Behman Jaduyeh,^ chosen to 
follow up this advantage and destroy the rest of the Arab 
army. 

Behman, unfortunately for the Empire of the Sassanians, 
had other plans. Persia, at this tim,e, was divided into two 
factions, one being under Rustam bin Hormazd, the head of 
the Persian army, and the other under Prince Firoz. Behman 
feeling that the Arab menace was over and doubtless not 
wishing to be only a passive si>ectator of the struggle within 
the country, marched with his men to the support of Rustam 
at Madayn, the capital. 

THE BATTLES OF QUADESYEH (A.D. 636) AND 
NEHAVAND (A.D. 641) 

A respite, all too welcome, was thus afforded the Arabs. 
Very soon the hordes began to muster again, and a camp was 
established at the edge of the desert, between Quadesyeh, 
near Kerbela, and Koufah, the capital of the Caliphate. 
Belatedly realising their grave peril, the Persians decided to 
forget their internal differences and a large force under 
General Rustam Farrokhzad was despatched to break up the 


1. Also known as the Battle of the Bridge. 

2. Arab historians call him Bahman Dsul-hadjib, i.e.. Bahman the BetUe- 
browed. 
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Arab concentrations on the frontier. It was a terrific struggle 
that now ensued. The battle (a.d. 636) lasted for three days 
and nights, ending in the overthrow of the Persians and the 
death of Rustam.^ Elated by their victory, the Arabs then 
began an era of brigandage and massacre. One last attempt 
the Persians were to make to oust the Arab invaders, and this 
was to be their most heroic attempt. Yezdezard raised an 
army of nearly one hundred and fifty thousand men. War¬ 
riors from Khorassan and from Rae and Ramadan rallied 
round the flag to make their final stand for their Empire. The 
decisive battle was fought at Nehavand (a.d. 641), without a 
doubt, one of the bloodiest battles in history. The carnage 
was incredible, especially on the Persian side. The losses 
sustained by Yezdezard’s army alone have been estimated as 
thirty thousand killed by Arab lancers and eighty thousand 
drowned in the deep moats surrounding the Persian camps. 
The ill-fated Yezdezard fled heart-broken from the battle¬ 
field and was treacherously killed at Merv a few years later. 

RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION AND THE EXODUS 

All was over with the Persian Empire. The eaters of 
mud-eels and the drinkers of camel’s milk had triumphed over 
the descendants of Jamshid.“ The curtain was tragically 
rung down on the House of Sassan a dynasty which had ruled 
over Persia for four hundred and fifteen years, and had in that 
period, given to the pages of Persia’s history such glorious 
names as Ardeshir, Shapur, and Noshirwan. Iran became the 
dominion of the Arab Caliphs, and the religion of Mohamed 
was sought to be imposed upon the vanquished people. As 
has always happened, religious persecution followed on 
the heels of Mahomedan conquest. Fire-temples were 
destroyed, and mass conversions were pitilessly enforced. 
Many among the Zoroastrians, however, refused to surrender 
their religious beliefs, and rather than forsake the teachings 
of the prophet in whom their ancestors believed, they aban¬ 
doned their homes and withdrew to the mountains of 
Khorassan. Their stay here extended to a period of one 
hiindred years, at the end of which persecution once again 

1. It was in the battle of Quadesyeh that the battle standard of the 
Persians—the famous Drafsh-i-Kaveyan—was captured by the Arabs. The 
nomad soldier who captured it is said to have sold it for 30,000 dirairjs, though 
according to Rawlinson its value was 12,00,000 dirams. 

2. Firdousi’s famous lines are— 

Za shir-e shutur khurdan o susmar, 

Arab ra bejai rasidast kar; 

Ke takht-e Kayan ra kunand arzu 
Tofu bad bar charkhe garden tofu. 
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compelled them to seek refuge elsewhere.^ The band of 
refugees then came to the city of Hormuz, where they lived for 
15 years. It was from Hormuz, finding even their sea-girt 
refuge unsafe, that the harassed Zoroastrians set sail east¬ 
wards to India, landing at Diu at the southern extremity of 
the Kathiavad peninsula of Gujarat, where they remained for 
19 years. 


THE ‘KISSEH-I-SANJAN’ 

It may be appropriate to mention at this juncture that 
from the battle of Nehavand (641 a.d.) right down to 1478 
when the first of the historic Ravayets was communicated from 
the Persian Zoroastrians to their co-religionists in India, our 
only source of information with regard to the history of the 
Parsee settlers in India according to Mr. R. P. Karkaria is 
the versified account called ‘Kisseh-i-Sanjan^ compiled by 
Dastur Behman Kaikobad of Navsari about the year 1600 a.d. 
although a few interesting details may also be gleaned from 
Mandelslo’s account. It is the first documentary evidence 
and on its basis all subsequent attempts at chronicling 
the movements of the Zoroastrian refugees have to rest. 
From Anquetil du Perron to Madame Menant’s Les Parsecs 
published in 1898, aU attempts to tell the early story of the 
Parsee refugees in India, have had to lean very heavily on the 
Persian couplets of Dastur Behman Kaikobad. Such a 
unique place does the 'Kisseh-i-Sanjan^ occupy among the 
source-books of Parsee history that scholarly controversies 
have raged round it. Doubts have been raised (as we shall 
examine in a subsequent chapter) about the accuracy of the 


1. Mr, G. K. Nariman has championed the theory that religious persecu¬ 
tion of Persian Zoroastrians by the Arab Invaders was at no stage severe 
enough to force the Parsees to abandon their homies and migrate to foreign 
lands. The only burden which Zoroastrians as People of the Book—had to 
bear was a poll-tax. In a note entitled “The Legend of the Persecution of 
the Parsees by the Arabs in Iran” which forms the Appendix to Chapter 11 of 
M. M. Murzban’s English edition of “the Parsees in India.” Mr. Nariman quotes 
from Professor Browne’s “Literary History of Persia” (pp. 200-1). “It is often 
supposed that the choice offered by the warriors of Islam was between the 
Quran and the Sword. This, however, is not the fact. For Magians, as well 
as Christians and Jews, were permitted to retain their religion. They were 
merely compelled to pay a Jaziya or poll-tax, a perfectly just arrangement in 
as much as non-Moslem subjects of the Caliphs were necessarily exempt both 
from military service and from the alms (Sadquat) obligatory on the Pro¬ 
phet's followers.” Mr. Nariman says, “The principle of tolerance, or rather 
the principle of the negation of intolerance and persecution was enunciated 
and enforced by the early Musulmans” (See “The Writings of G. K. Nariman” 
compiled by R. B. Paymaster p. 166). What was it then, which compelled 
the Parsees to migrate to India? Mr. Nariman answers the question thus: 
“Who were the real persecutors of the Zoroastrians after the first three cen- 
tHiries of Islam? Without going into the detail, I am convinced that they 
were the (convert) mobeds whose cupidity was stronger than their religious 
convictions, and the children of Arab fathers and Persian mothers—children 
who endeavoured their best to turn Iran 1^ force into a Moslem country.” 
(See M. M. Murzban’s English edition of “The Parsees in India,” p. 159). 
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facts related in the ‘Kisseh/ but to the present writer there 
seems absolutely no reason to conclude that the Kissek is 
purely an imaginary piece of work. It is a sincere attempt 
at history-writing, even though it may not be perfect in its 
chronology, and is therefore indispensable to every student of 
Parsee history. 

THE DATE OF THE ARRIVAL OF PARSEES IN INDIA 

There remain several important historical questions to 
be discussed in connection with the Zoroastrian exodus from 
Persia after the overthrow of Yezdezard III; questions which, 
in the absence of sufficient historical evidence, cannot, unfor¬ 
tunately, be answered with any satisfactory degree of 
certainty. In what year did the Parsee Pilgrim Fathers set 
sail from Hormuz, leaving the land of their ancestors for 
religion’s sake? Was there a single migration only or were 
there several? How many men, women and children were 
among the first batch of refugees to come to India? What is 
the date of the first landing of the Parsees on the soil of India? 

Among recent attempts to give the exact date of the 
arrival of the Parsees in India, the earliest is to be found in a 
book called ^Kadim Tarikh Parsioni Kasar^ by Daslur Aspan- 
diarji Kamdinji published in the year 1826 when the ‘Kahisa^ 
controversy was at its height. The date of arrival given on 
page 149 of this book is Hindu year Samvant 772, day 9th of 
Shravan Shud, Friday; Parsee year 85 Y. day 2nd (Behman), 
month 4th (Tir). (716 A.D.). It was this date which was 
traditionally accepted by the Parsees until the year 1870, 
when Mr. K. R. Cama doubted the historicity of the date in 
his book called *Yezdezardi Tarikh.^ 

The argument contained in the ^Yezdezardi Tarikh' rests 
itself on the fact that the Hindu date and the Parsee date given 
in Kamdinji’s work do not correspond one with the other. 
The suggestion is put forward that the Parsee day and month 
have been erroneously contraposed and that they should be 
rectified to read Day Tir instead of month Tir, and month 
2nd, instead of day 2nd, Thus instead of Day Behman and 
month Tir, the date should be Day Tir and month Ardibehest. 
If this substitution is effected, Mr. Cama points out, the 
relevant Hindu date comes to 13 Shud Shravan, which makes 
for a very close degree of correspondence between the Hindu 
and Parsee dates. Alternately, if both the Hindu and Parsee 
dates given in Kamdinji s book are to be taken as correct, the 
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year must be Samvant 992 and Yezdezardi 305, as it is in this 
period alone that the given Hindu and Parsee dates coincide.^ 

Taking our stand on the evidence presented in the 
'^Kisseh-i-Sanjan/' we arrive at a much later date than the 
traditional 716 a.d. The end of the reign of King Yezdezard 
(651 A.D.) may be taken as the starting point in this chronicle, 
so that: 


The end of Yezdezard’s reign . . . . 651 a.d. 

Period of stay in Kohistan . . 100 years 

Period of stay in Hormuz .. . . . . 15 years 

Period of stay in Diu 19 years 


Arrival in Sanjan . . . . 785 a.d. 


It is seen then, that the arrival of the Parsees in Sanjan cannot 
have been much before 785 a.d. if we rely upon the internal 
evidence of the ‘Kisseh-i-Sanjan.^ 

The whole question of the date of the first arrival of the 
Parsees in India constitutes one of the major problems of 
history. It is futile now to hope that any really revealing 
evidence will come to light in future that will help historians 
to fix definitely this all-important date. For the present, the 
student of Parsee history must rest content with approximate 
dates alone. 


LANDING AT DIU 

The first Parsee settlement in India was at Diu, an Island, 
(Dvipa: Sanskrit for island,) off the southern extremity of 
Kathiavad. The refugees from Khorassan, according to their 
earliest written history, abided in thjis place for a period of 
nineteen years, after which they took to their ships once again. 
It is not very clear what induced the settlers to seek a new 
home once again. The ‘Kisseh-i-Sanjan^ itself is not very 
helpful. There is a passage in this poetical account which 
vaguely hints at the reasons for this second migration. “An old 
Dastur, who had applied himself to the study of the science of 
predicting from the stars, declared that they should leave this 
place and seek another residence. All rejoiced on hearing 
these words, and immediately set sail for Gujerat.” It may 

1. On page 837 of the Parsee Prakash, Vol. I Khan Bahadur Bomanji 
Patell states “An old manuscript copy of the Kisseh-USanjan, in the hand¬ 
writing of Dastur Rustomji Tehmuljl Mirza of Udvara, and dated 1861 a.c. 
(Hindu fear 1872) is to be seen on the file of papers relating to the Udvara 
Anjuman. In this copy the date of the Parsees^ first landing in Sanjan is 
given as Samvant 895 (839 a.c.) Parsee day 1st, month 4th, Sunday. 
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be presumed that the threat of religious persecution once 
again, or the unsuitability of the climate of the place was the 
reason for this second exodus, but why the settlers should 
have ‘rejoiced’ at the prospect of having for the second time 
in less than twenty years to abandon their homes, is not easy 
to understand, unless it was that they found cause for happi¬ 
ness in having been made aware of the coming catastrophe 
well in time. 

LANDING AT SANJAN, JADI-RANA 

Very soon after leaving the coast of Diu, a storm over¬ 
took the travellers, and the occupants of the frail bagalas 
despaired of ever reaching the mainland in safety. In this 
hour of their extremity, the refugees offered a prayer to 
Behram Izad, Angel of Victory, and sought help, vowing to 
kindle the sacred Fire as soon as they reached the shores of 
India. The prayer was granted, and the storm passed away, 
and with grateful hearts the Parsees set foot on land at Sanjan, 
a place about 25 miles south of Damaun. Sanjan, at the time, 
was part of the kingdom of a benevolent ruler called Jadi-Rana 
in the 'Kisseh!^ It is by this name that the Prince is still 
affectionately remembered by Parsees to-day, though histo¬ 
rians have not been able satisfactorily to identify him. Dr. 
Wilson has put forward the suggestion that the king was 
doubtless ‘Jaya Deva’ or ‘Vanraja’ of Anhillwada, who reigned 
in Gujerat between 745 and 806 A.D. If this is so, then the 
date of the Parsees’ first landing in India at Diu cannot be 
earlier than 726 a.d. (745 a.d. the year of Jayadeva coming to 
the throne less 19 years, the Parsees’ stay in Diu). Dr. Jivanji 
Modi (in his “A Few Events in the Early History of the 
Parsees and their dates”) opines: “I think it is more probable 
that the name Jadi-Rana, or Jai-Rana, (i.e., Jadi or Jana king) 
is the name of the local ruler of Sanjan and not that of the 
then king of Gujerat, because the ^Kisseh-i-Sanjan* says 
that the Parsees landed at Sanjan and went to its ruler. 
So, I think, what the writer meant was the local ruler, and not 
the king of Gujerat whose capital was at Patan, more than 
150 miles away from Sanjan. Jadi-Rana, or Jai-Rana, seems 
rather to be the title of the local ruler than the name of the 
then king of the whole country of Gujerat. It is an appellation 
like that of ‘Rao’ or ‘Thakur.’ ” 

MEANING OF SANJAN 

If our knowledge of the identity of ‘Jadi-Rana’ is not 
very definite, we have an equally controversial problem in 
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the name of the first Parsee settlement: Sanjan. Sanjan, as 
we know it to-day, is a small town about ninety miles from 
Bombay on the Bombay Baroda and Central India Railway. 
According to the Imperial Gazetteer of India, it was known to 
the Portuguese, and called after them ‘St. John.* In the Bombay 
Gazetteer the suggestion is put forward that Sanjan is the 
Sindan of the Arab geographers. Travernier, in his 'Travels 
in India\ writes St. Jean for ‘Sanjan*. To Dr. Modi it appears, 
however, that Sindan of the Arab geographers is not modern 
Sanjan but Sindan in Cutch. In a paper read before the 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Dr. Modi 
observes, “One may say that it is very likely that they (the 
Parsee refugees) named their new place of abode after the 
town of Sanjan of Khorassan (in Persia) whose name was 
fresh in their mind.” 

The ‘Silhara’ grants (which form an important set of 
evidence in the Early History of the Parsees) refer to Sanjan 
under the name of Hanjaman. According to Dr. Modi, 
‘Hanjamana* is Avestic word meaning an assembly. To sup¬ 
port his theory that ‘Hanjaman* of the three Silhara grants 
and ‘Sanjan* are the same place, Dr. Modi puts forward two 
arguments. (1) The Parsees may have named their new 
town ‘Sanjan* and possibly knew it also by the name ‘Hanja¬ 
man* (Anjuman) meaning ‘assembly.* (2) Otherwise, 
‘Hanjamana* may have been the original name given to the 
town by the Parsees, and this was afterwards corrupted to 
‘Sanjan,’ the Sanskritised form of ‘Hanjamana*. 

CONDITIONS IMPOSED BY JADI-RANA 

Upon their landing in Sanjan the Persian Zoroastrians 
sent one of their leaders, a Dastoor, with presents to Jadi- 
Rana, to seek the king*s permission to settle in his country. 
The account of this meeting between Jadi-Rana and the 
leader of the refugees is given at some length in the 'Kisseh- 
i-Sanjan*. The subjects of the king, we are told, v/ere happy 
to receive the new-comers, but the sagacious Jadi-Rana, seeing 
the Persian Zoroastrians armed, got a little alarmed at first. 
He asked the Dastoor a number of questions about the refu¬ 
gees, their religion, their manners and customs. Satisfied 
with the answers, and with the assurance of the leader of the 
refugees that Parsees will always be friends of the whole of 
India he agreed to give them leave to colonise on certain con¬ 
ditions. Two of these important conditions, (important 
because they were in course of time to effect considerable 
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changes in the superficial characteristics of the Parsees) were, 
first, that the settlers were to surrender their arms; secondly 
to give up their ancient language and to adopt the speech of 
their new land. 


NAME OF THE LEADER OF THE REFUGEES— 
NERYOSANG 

Another thorny problem of Parsee history is here raised. 
According to Parsee tradition, the leader of the Parsee 
Pilgrim Fathers, the Dastur who went to ‘Jadi Rana’ and 
explained to him the fundamentals of Zoroastrian religion 
in the famous sixteen Sanskrit ^Shlokas/ was an individual 
called Nejyosang Dhaval. It was this Neryosang, again, 
according to oral tradition who consecrated the first Atash- 
Behram five years after at Sanjan in Samvat 777, —a.d 721. 
— Yez. 87. 

There is no written evidence anywhere to support this 
tradition. The ^Kisseh-i-Sanjan^ makes no mention anywhere, 
either of the 16 shlokas or of Dastur Neryosang. The date 
again, (721 a.d.) of the establishment of the Fire-Temple, 
cannot be taken as historically correct. If ‘Jadi-Rana’ was 
Jayadeva of Anhillwada Patan, as both Dr. Wilson and Dr. 
Fuhrer believe, 721 a.d. is much too early a date. It was not 
until 745 a.d. that Jayadeva came to the throne.^ 


This Neryosang of Parsee tradition is also supposed to 
be the scholar who translated the ^Yasna^ and the ^Khordeh 


1. K. R. Gama’s ‘Yazdajardi Tarikh,’ pp. 37-^0; Bahmanji Behramji Patel’s 
‘Parsi Prakash,’ Vol. I, p. 1, n. 2; see also p. 837, where Bahmanji gives from 
a !^ote of Dastur Rustomji Tehmulji Mirza, the San vat year 895, Roz Hormazd 
Mah Tlr, Sunday (the Yazdagardi year 207, corresponding to the Christian 
date 25th July. 839); see Dastur Mahyar Navroji Kutar's ‘Fehrest.’ Vol. I, 
p. 15; Shapursha Hormojsha Hodivala’s Research Lectures in the K. R. Cama 
Oriental Institute Journal, where he accepts the date 936 a.c. equal to 305 
Yazdagardi as suggested by K. R. Cama; Shapurji Cowasji Hodivala’s views 

in ‘ * Dastur Nosherwan Navroji Unwala’s ‘ 

’ p. 4 of the ‘ * written by Dastur 

Dinshaji Bhikhaji Unwala; Dr. Davar’s 

and ‘Gathas and the later Avesta,’ written by me in the ’Iran League Quarter¬ 
ly.’ where I have discussed at length the question of the age of Neryosang 
Dhawala; Dr. West’s introduction to the Pahlavi-Pazand-Sanskrit ‘Shikand 
Gomani Vijar.’ pp. xix-xx, where Dr. West places Neryosang early in the 
fourteenth century after Christ; See Dr. Haug’s writing ‘on the present stage 
of Zend Philology,* where Neryosang is supposed to have flourished in the 
fifteenth century after Christ; see Dr. Jivanji Jamshedjl Modl’s 

iHH in his ‘ 3^1 where he discusses the 

age of Neryosang Dhawala from vartous data, placing him in 1040 to 1215 
after Christ’. Mr. Behramgore T. Anklesaria’s article in the “Jam-e-Jamshcd” 
dated 21-3-1940 entitled ’’Neryosang and Hormazdyar.** 
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Avesta' into Sanskrit. But there is no justification for this 
belief at all. Copies of the Sanskrit translation of the ^Yasna^ 
the prayer-book of Parsee priesthood were among the manus¬ 
cripts brought by Anquetil du Perron from India to Paris. 
It was later that Dr. Fuhrer found in the libraries of Dastur 
Jamaspjee Minocherjee, and Dastur Peshotan Behramjee 
Sanjana, three manuscripts containing the Zend and Pazend 
texts, the Pahlavi and Sanskrit translations of the Khordeh 
A vesta; the prayer-book for the daily use of the Zoroastrian 
laity. The oldest of these three manuscripts is dated 1342 
A.D. by Dr. Fuhrer. As regards the time of Neryosang, the 
author himself, no date can be definitely fixed. From the old 
age of the manuscript as well as from the form of the Sanskrit 
which Neryosang writes, Dr. Fuhrer believes that he lived 
before the twelfth century of the Christian era. 

The question which is for the historian to settle is then, 
was the Neryosang of the Sanskrit translations the same 
person as the Neryosang who led the Parsee refugees and 
consecrated their first Atash Behram in Sanjan? One fact 
which goes very much against any belief that the two Neryo- 
sangs were identical is that no mention of the name ‘Neryo¬ 
sang’ is to be found in the ^Kisseh-i-Sanjan. It is, of course, 
difficult to suppose that the ^Kisseh^ which otherwise deals at 
some length with the establishment of the Atash Behram, 
should forget to mention by name the most important per¬ 
sonage connected with the ceremony. Another fact which 
contradicts the traditional belief is this. The leader of our 
Parsee Pilgrim Fathers is unknown to us by name, as far as 
written evidence is concerned, except in one place alone. In 
Maria Graham’s ‘Journal of a Residence in India’, the author 
says: “I have taken some pains to collect what information I 
could concerning them (the Parsees), both from Moola 

.Firoze and other individuals of the nation.When the 

Guebres were driven from their own country by the Mussul¬ 
mans, they suffered great hardships. After attempting to 
settle in various places, they at length reached Sunjan in 
Gujerat, and sent their chief Dastoor Aka on shore to ask an 
asylum. This was granted by the Rajah on certain condi¬ 
tions.” But this account being a very recent one, it need not 
be given much weight. 

Thus, first, the traditional date (721 a.d., for the erection 
of the fire-temple) is historically doubtful. Secondly, the 
only written mention of the name of the leader of the Parsees^ 
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given on the authority of Mulla Firoz, alludes to a person 
called *Aka’, and not Neryosang. Even if we admit, then, 
that there was a Neryosang who consecrated the first fire- 
temple at Sanjan, we cannot identify him with the Neryosang 
who gave us the Sanskrit versions. 

THE SIXTEEN SHLOKAS 

Several versions of the Sixteen Shlokas, traditionally 
supposed to be the work of Dastur Neryosang Dhaval have 
come down to us, both in Sanskrit and in Gujerati. None of 
these versions are entirely similar in wording, as Dr. Wilson 
has pointed out, though they are identical in substance. The 
verses are written in the Sragdhara metre consisting of 21 
syllables. (See Mr. S. K. Hodivala’s paper contributed to the 
Dastur Hoshang Memorial Volume.) The Shlokas trans¬ 
lated by Mr. S. K. Hodivala, are as follows: 

Shloka 1. Who thrice a day think highly of the sun and the 
five elements (namely) fire, wind, earth, the 
primordial sky, and water, hy Nyaish prayers: 
who believe in the existence of the three worlds, 
and who adore the very merciful Ahurmazd, the 
Lord of the Angels and the Almighty due to many 
virtues :— those are we Parsees, noble-bom, bold, 
valiant, very strong. 

Shloka 2. The best of men who always observe the seven 
kinds of silence mentioned in the scriptures, 
(namely) at the time of bathing, praying, reading 
Holy Scriptures, making offerings to fire, taking 
meals, secreting faeces, and making water; who in 
this world perform ceremonies with incense of 
several kinds, good flowers and plenty of best 
fruits; — those are we Parsees, noble-bom, bold, 
valiant and very strong. 

Shloka 3. Who always put on the body a clean sacred gar¬ 
ment (Sudra) which has the virtues of a coat-of- 
mail: who put on the waist a woollen Kushti which 
is fastened (on the Sudra) each end of which is 
like the mouth of a serpent and which is tied into 
knots at equal distances : and who cover their 
head with turban, underneath which is put a cap 
made of two pieces of cloth: — those are we 
Parsees noble-bom, bold, valiant and very strong. 
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Shloka 


Shloka 


Shloka 


Shloka 


Shloka 


Whose females cause melodious songs to be sung 
and music (to be played) at auspicious marriage 
ceremonies which are performed on the lucky days 
mentioned (to them), whose females apply sandal, 
fragrance, etc., to their bodies; who being pure in 
their dealings; perform ceremonies of various 
qualities; and who act upto (are attached to) the 
delightful Scriptures:—those are we Parsees, 
noble-born, bold, valiant and very strong. 

In whose house there is the giving away of food 
etc., which is sweet and full of pleasant taste; 
who do such charitable acts as the building of 
lakes, wells, reservoirs, and bridges on rivers; who 
always give presents of money, clothes etc, to 
deserving petitioners:—those are we Parsees, 
noble-bom, bold, valiant and very strong. 

Among whom joy (becomes victorious) over 
sorrow, happiness over affliction, knowledge over 
silence, righteousness over unrighteousness, pure 
birth over malady, creation full of light over 
destruction full of darkness; in whose speech and 
thought (the motto is) “as the man, so the reward'^ 
(in the next world) : — those are we Parsees. 

Who, applying the cow^urine, consecrated by 
prayers, • to the head, face, perform ablution, 
external and internal mentioned in the Scriptures, 
and become pure with water brought by women; 
who afterwards tie the badge (kushti) round the 
waist; among whom there is to be no sleep with¬ 
out the badge; who engage themselves in delightful 
prayers, with minds made fresh by the muttered 
hymns; the principle in whose conduct is, invari¬ 
ably, undauntedness : — those are we Parsees. 

Who perform the horn (Fire-prayer) five times 
every day reciting sacred incantations, and putting 
(on the fire) aloe and sandal-wood, which is dried 
for six months, and wood-fragrance and camphor; 
among whom the horn does never take place with 
the fire extinguished by putting (thereon) wood 
made wet by clouds spread by the sun; who being 
attached to their wives by the laws of truth are 
not wrongfully devoted :—those are we Parsees. 
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Shloka 9. Pure-hearted men, whose females, in menstrual 
period, become pure on the 7th night; (and when) 
delivered of a child, pure in body after a month 
from the day of delivery (whose females) are 
noble on account of their graceful conduct, shine, 
with golden ornaments, are powerful and strong 
and have always laughing faces : — those are we 
Parsees. 

Shloka 10. Who do not attach themselves to concubines; who 
perform sacred ceremonies in honour of their 
Fravashis; who protect the fire, who do not use 
flesh except in (Jashna) sacrifices; whose females, 
while, in menstruation, do not sleep on earth; 
(among whom) marriage is purity of devotion; 
whose married females are not (looked upon as) 
pure if devoid of husband; who daily rejoice in 
(abiding by) such observations : — those are we 
Parsees. 

Shloka 11. Whose wives do not get engaged in the work of 
cooking etc., (but) remain quiet and take com¬ 
plete rest for forty days (i.e., after delivery); 
(whose wives), after ablution are engaged in 
silent prayers and in singing the praises of the sun; 
who always think highly of (i.e., praise) the wind, 
fire, earth, the moon, and the sun and other 
Yazads; in whose cast men of different religion are 
always forbidden (to be taken); — those are we 
Parsees. 

Shloka 12. Who thus by the mind think of water, sky, the 
moon, fire, wind, earth, and the sun, and of Hor- 
mazd, the all Boimtiful, Immutable and Immortal; 
who always recite the Nyaishna prayer which is 
the giver of victory, righteousness and desire; and 
who maintain silence while eating and washing the 
body; — those are we Parsees. 

Shloka 13. Who in accordance with the direction of elderly 
persons always put on the kushti made of wool 
which is productive of great merit, which resem¬ 
bles the performing of ablution in the Ganges, 
which is made of thickly set strands, which is of 
golden colour, and which is delightful and long, 
and which is like a yoke; who put on the region 
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of the waist, this coat-of-mail (the sudra) which 
is (preserved) whole, in accordance with the 
teaching of the Scriptures — those are we Parsees. 

Shloka 14. Who, if they accidentally kill even a beast, per¬ 
form holy penance of (lit. attended with) 
Bareshnuvi (ablution with the cow-urine), and the 
five products of the cow, and thus become com¬ 
pletely pure after many days; who always follow 
the good sayings of their ancestors for the washing 
off of sin; who daily rejoice in abiding by such 
observations; — those are we Parsees. 

Shloka 15. Of whom it is said that they attain lofty heaven 
if they act according to the religious observances 
which are laid down by ancient preceptors, which 
are composed in graceful language, and which 
point out the path of salvation, and if they act up 
to the revealed commandments; who delight in 
purity and who are such glorious men; — those 
are we Parsees. 

Shloka 16. (The Rana’s Reply). O ye all Parsees! May the 
coxmtenance of the all powerful Hormazd be for 
the prosperity of (your) sons and grandsons. May 
this beneficent fire ever be for the destruction of 
your sins. May the favourable sun and the five 
elements, the givers of great blessings be worthy 
of the Nyaishna prayers. May you be victorious 
over the demons. And may you always achieve 
great respect. (The Shlokas in Sanskrit with 
the translation in English and Gujarati have been 
appended to Mr, R. B. Pa 3 nnaster’s Kisseh-i- 
Sanjan). 

It is not to be supposed that these sixteen shlokas were 
intended to give Jadi-Rana a detailed and scrupulously 
accurate account of the religious beliefs and customs of the 
Parsees. These couplets (if at all they were compiled by the 
Leader of the Pilgrim Fathers immediately on their landing 
in Sanjan, for which belief, however, there is not any historical 
justification) were obviously intended more to humour the 
Hindu ruler and to win his regard and admiration, than to 
give him an accurate insight into the religion of the Zoroas- 
trians. It was the desire of the refugees to settle down in 
Sanjan, now that they were in a country where they could 
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have more certainty of being allowed to observe their religious 
ceremonies without bigoted molestation. To this end, sug¬ 
gestions were put forward in the shlokas to show various 
points of similarity between the religious beliefs current among 
the Hindus then and those of the Parsees. Instances are the 
comparing of the end of the Kushti to the mouth of a serpent 
(shloka 3), the serpent being an object of worship among the 
Hindus, the reference to the sacred ceremonies in honous of 
the Fravashies (shloka 10), which parallel the shradha cere¬ 
monies among the Hindus; the penance with the five products 
of the cow, (shloka 14), clearly a copy of the panch-gavya 
penance of the Hindus during which the five products of the 
cow, viz: milk, curd, ghee, urine, and dung, are eaten. Having 
passed 19 years among the Hindu population of Diu, it is not 
surprising that the Parsees were careful not to offend their 
Hindu rajah’s religious susceptibilities, as they may very well 
have done had they chosen to give him a full account of their 
own religious and social customs. 

THE FIRST ATASH-BEHRAM IN INDIA 

After permission was given them to settle in Sanjan, 
the Parsees remembered their vow to Behram Yazad. They 
remembered the storm which had overtaken them on their 
voyage from Diu, and now began to make preparations for the 
establishment of the Fire-Temple. Traditionally, it was 
under the learned Neryosang Dhaval’s leadership that the 
consecration ceremonies took place. The date of the estab¬ 
lishment of this earliest Atash-Behram in India is, again 
according to tradition, the day Adar, the month Adar of the 
Yezdezardi year 85. The Kisseh-i-Sanjan makes no men¬ 
tion of dates in this connection. But we may conjecture, 
following Dr. Jivanji Modi, that about five years elapsed bet¬ 
ween the landing at Sanjan and the completion of the Atash- 
Behram, and, therefore, that the date of the founding of the 
first fire-temple in India was 790 a.d. This period of five years 
which seems too short has to be allowed for the various pre¬ 
parations necessary for the establishment of the Atash-Behram 
from the alat they had brought from Khorasan. 

THE IRAN SHAH 

It was this Sacred Fire kindled after their coming to 
Hindustan, the Iran Shah, which is to this day held in especial 
reverence by the Parsees of India. After many vicissitudes, 
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the holy Iran Shah came to rest in 1742 a.d. in Udvada, to 
which small village near Bombay the Zoroastrians make pil¬ 
grimages from all over the continent, especially in the months 
of Adar and Ardibehesht. The history of the Parsees in India^ 
is in a very real sense closely connected with the history of 
this Sacred Fire. It was as much to save their venerated 
Symbol of God from pollution by infidel hands as for the 
safety of their own lives and belongings that the Parsees, 
700 years after their landing in Sanjan had once again to go 
into the wilderness. Into the hills of Bahrot, seeking shelter 
from the Muslim invaders of Sanjan, repaired these 
staunchly religious men, whose forefathers, centuries ago, 
had similarly sought refuge in the mountain-fastnesses of 
Kohistan (Khorasan). The tale will never be told, in com¬ 
pleteness, of the hardships they suffered, of the great daring 
they showed in face of danger, of the unyielding devotion 
which drove them into unknown places to face all the stark 
horrors of inviolate Nature, for dear religion’s sake. But the 
Emblem remains; the emblem of their unswerving religious 
convictions, of their adoration for the Sacred Fire, “the Son 
of God.” A venerable flame, it still blazes in the Kiblah at 
Udvada. The Fire, so completely symbolising Hormazd, 
which the devoted eyes of thousands of pilgrims have seen 
in that small enclosure in Udvada is the same flame which 
first sparkled to life more than a thousand years ago; a token 
of the gratitude of the first Parsee settlers in Sanjan; an 
answer to their prayers, and for ever afterwards, a bond 
which held them and their descendants together, closely-knit, 
indissoluble, a Unit refusing to be sundered even in the midst 
of that greatest of all human solvents: the Hindu civilisationf 



CHAPTER II 


THE FIRST 700 YEARS—AN OBSCURE PERIOD 

As we have stated the first fire-temple in India (the Iran 
Shah at Sanj an) was established about five years after the 
landing of the refugees in Sanjan. Following upon this note¬ 
worthy event, for a period of seven centuries, the History of 
the Parsees remains a complete, and pathetic blank. The 
Kisseh-i-Sanjan which devotes over 200 couplets to the story 
of the exodus from Persia and the landing in Sanjan and the 
consecration of the Atash Behram, has scarcely twenty 
couplets to recount the history of the subsequent seven 
hundred years. 

The veil cast by the mist of time on this long stretch of 
Parsee history remains yet to be pierced. Perhaps no spark 
of knowledge will ever illumine this region of deep shadows. 
The settlers being for the most part employed in the cultiva¬ 
tion of land, leading a peaceful non-militant existence, seeking 
no part in the struggles and stratagems of ambitious princess, 
necessarily remained in complete obscurity. Very little 
information concerning their movements has come down to 
us, even though, for many years now attempts have been made 
by a number of interested scholars to get at the history of 
these early Parsees in India. From the Kisseh itself we leai*n 
that in the 300 years that followed their landing in Sanjan, 
(that is, in the ninth, tenth and eleventh centuries of the 
Christian era) the Parsees gradually migrated to various 
places in Gujerat. ‘‘Some turned to Vankanir,”^ Behman 
Kaikobad of Navsari tells us, “and some took their way to 
Broach. Some went to Variav . . . some arrived at Anklesar 
and some proceeded towards the city of Cambay. Some took 
all their kit to Navsaree.” 

VISITORS TO KANHERI CAVES 

The migrations to Variav and to Cambay in the north 
seem to be among the oldest, if not the oldest. A Pahelvi 


1. Not Vankani in Kathiawar but a place near Surat, 
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inscription on the walls of the Kanheri Caves^ about 20 miles 
of Bombay, brings to light the fact that a certain number of 
Parsees visited these caves on the 2nd day of December 999. 
Twenty-two years later, another group of Parsees came to the 
caves for an excursion, and these visitors have left us a second 
inscription in Pahelvi to perpetuate the memory of their visit. 
This second visit occurred on the 5th of November 1021. 


THE ^‘KUMARIKA KSHETRA” TRAGEDY 

Among the settlers in Cambay, there were Parsees who 
were fated to play a grim role in one of the few tragedies 
involving Zoroastrians of these early times, of which some 
historical evidence has come down to us. In the account of 
Cambay given in the Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency 
there occurs the following:— 


“Some o£ the Parsees, who, since their arrival in India 
about 636 (?) had remained in the south of Gujerat, were 
attracted to the settlement (942-997) near the temple of the 
Kumarika Kshetra at the mouth of the Mahi. The first comers 
succeeding in trade, others followed and in time the Parsee 
element became so strong that, by their over-bearing conduct, 
they forced the Hindus to leave the City. Among those who 
fled was a man of Dasa Lar caste of Wanias, Kalianrai, by 
name. He took refuge in Surat, where, in a short time, by 
trading in pearls, he acquired a large fortune. His wealth 
gave him consequence, and he had the address to bring toge¬ 
ther a numerous band of Rajputs and Kolis who, in the night, 
attacked the Parsees, putting many to the sword, and set¬ 
ting fire to their houses. The rest took to flight, and not a 
Parsee was seen in Kumarika Kshetra. Kalianrai then 


1. These caves are near Borivli in the Thana district. The Pahelvi inscrip¬ 
tions are to be found reproduced in Mr. K. R. Cama’s Zarthosti Abhayas. 
Both the inscriptions (of 999 aj). and of 1021 a.d.) were deciphered by Mr. 
M, S. Waoha in articles contributed to Zarthosti Abhayas, extrfacts from 
which are quoted by B. B. Patel in his “Parsee Prakash.” The first party of 
visitoi's consisted of 17 men, the second being a smaller one of ten men. An- 
quetil du Perron visited these caves in 1760, and refers to them in his Zend 
Avesta, but he makes no mention of the Pahelvi inscriptions. The names of 
the 17 men in the first party were as follows:—Ihan Panak son of Matan 
Aidbar; Mah Aidbar; and his sons Panjbokht and Patarbokht: Mardan Shah 
-son of Khairad Behram; Khairad Behram son of Mardan Shah: Matan Aidbar 
son of Behram Panah; Behram Panah son of Matan Aidbar; Farkhuzad and 
Jat Afram sons of Atoon Mah; Nohmah; Din Behram. Bajurg Atun, Khairad 
Mard; Behjat; Behram Panah son of Matan Bandat; and Anhoma son of 
Avan Bandat Mandoon. (The last named was the sculptor of the inscription). 

The names of the ten men in the second party were; Mah Farubug; 
Mah Adbar; Pani Bokht son of Mah Adbar; Marton Shat son of Khairat 
Behram; Khavitaboot son of Behram Dinavar; Bajorg Atan son of Mah Bazdi; 
Mah Adbar and Boonsoat, sons of Kheradfarkhu; and Maha Bandat son of 
Ailar Mah. 
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formed the design of building a city on the ruins of the Parsee 
town.^ 


1. The ‘Kumarika Kshctra’ battle, according to Captain Robertson’s 
account (Historical Narrative of the City of Cambay) on which 
the Bombay Gazetteer bases its story, occurred towards the close of the 
10th century. Professor S. H. Hodivala. however, has put forward the 
suggestion tliat the destruction of the Cambay Parsee colony actually occur¬ 
red sometime in the beginning of the 17th century. Kalian Rai mefntioned 
by Captain Robertson. Professor Hodivala shows, was an officer in the employ 
of Emperor Akbar; and his name is not within the accounts of at least five 
Mahomedan historians; Tabaqat-UAkbari. (Elliot & Dawson V. p. 402-3); 
Badaoni (Translated by W. H. Lowe p. 249): Mirat-USikandari, (Lutfullah’s 
translation p. 318); Tuzuk-i-Jehangir (A. Rogers and H. Beveridge p. 417); 
and the Mirat-i-Ahmed. (Bird. 366. 374, 379). Professor Hodivala 

proves satisfactorily that this Kalian Rao of the Mahomedan his¬ 
tories who was an officer in the employ of Akbar was the same 

man as Captain Robertson’s Kalian Rai. In the Revayets also we have 
evidence that the Parsee settlement in Cambay continued to flourish very 
many years after the so-called annihilation by Kalian Rai’s men in the 10th 
century. In the Persian epistles, reference is found to the Zoroastrians of 
Cambay upto <it least 1601 aj) (970 A.Y.) “The marrow of the matter is that 

the Parsee Colony was flourishing so late as 1601 a.c .It may be a meire 

coincidence, that Sultan Muzaffar’s son Bahadur again surprised the city in 

1606, and proclaimed a reign of lawlessness which lasted 14 days. This 

second blow, coming closely on that of 1583, and before they (the citizens) 
had time to recover from the first probably proved to be even more 

crushing and the few who survived perhaps voluntarily deserted the city 

and sought refuge in Surat, Broach, Anklesar. etc.” 

Professor Hodivala also clears up another puzzling point about the 
Parsees of Cambay. He points out that the so-called Parsee-Muslim riots in 
Cambay never actually took place. Confusion has been caused by translating 
the word ‘TansV of Awfi as ‘Fire-worshippers,’ whereas the term may mean 
Jains, Buddhists and even Christians. 

Important dates in Cambay’s Parsee History :-~ 

The history of the Parsee settlement in Cambay has thus been tabulatecf 
by Dr. J. J. Modi:— 

Year 1090 a.d. The Parsees began to disperse from Sanjan to the differ¬ 
ent towns of Gujerat and amongst them to Cambay about 
1090 A.D. 

1323-4. It seems that in the 14th century, there was a prosperous 
Parsee colony in Cambay with a fire-temple. The well- 
known Iranian scribe Minir Awan Kaikhusro wrote there, 
in this year, two copies of the Avesta-Pahlevi Vendidad 
and Yesna for a Behdin nricrchant named Chahil Sangan. 

1478-1553. In the Revayets sent from Persia to the Parsees of 
Hindustan from 1478 to 1553 a.d.. Cambay is especially 
mentioned among other towns as the town where the 
Parsees lived. This shows that from 1478 to 1553, Cambay 
(written Khambayat) was a flourishing Parsee colony. 
In five cases the Zoroastrians of Cambay were chosen as 
messengers of those Revayets. 

1535. A Stone Tower of Silence was built at Cambay. This is 
mentioned as a great event. 1531 a.c. is given as the date 
for the Dokhma by Patel and Seervai in their “Gujerat 
Parsees.” 

1572. Akbar went from Ahmedabad to Cambay for the first 
time to see the Great Sea from there. It is possible that 
he saw the Parsees there for the first time. 

1575-83. At least a large portion if not the whole of the Parsee 
colony of Cambay was destroyed by a Hindu natmed 
Kalyanray, who was a ‘mutasaddi,’^ clerk some time 
between 1575-1583. (See Professor Hodivala’s paper in 
the Journal of the K. R. Came Oriental Institute, No. 8, 
p. 13-14). 

1601. A MS. of the Bahman Vest written by Mahvindad at 
Cambay. From this year the Parsees of Cambay ceased 
to be mentioned In the Revayets. So it seems that the 
colony began to lose its importance, owing to the rise of 
the Portuguese power. 

See Journal of the K. R. Cama Institute No. 8. pp. 15, 17, 18. Professor 
Hodivala in a paper in the Cama Journal No. 8. 

Ibid. p. 19 ff. 

See Journal of the K. R. Cama Oriental Institute No. 27, pp. 33-35. 
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ARRIVAL IN NAVSARI 

The next date in our early history that can be fixed with 
some degree of certainty, is that of the arrival of the Parsees 
in Navsari. In 1142 A.D., a mobed named Kamdin Zarthost, 
travelled from Sanjan to Navsari, being required in the latter 
place to perform religious ceremonies for the Zoroastrians 
settled in Navsari. It is not long that the strict Zoroastrian,— 
and the early Parsee inhabitants of India were nothing if not 
zealously religious,—can do without the services of a qualified 
priest, and one may conclude, therefore, that the first Parsee 
settlers in Navsari could not have come much before 1142 a.d. 
although this date is not historically unimpeachable. ‘ 

THE MEANING OF NAVSARI 

We have discussed in the previous chapter the possibility 
of the name Sanjan being of purely Persian origin. A similar 
claim of Persian origin has, in the past, been put forward with 
regard to the name of the second most famous Parsee settle¬ 
ment in India: Navsari. Traditionally, the Parsee settlers 
there, named their new place of abode “Nao Sari” (meaning 
the New Sari), because they found the climate of the place as 
pleasant as that of the town of Sari in Iran. That this cannot 
be correct is the belief of the Gazetteer, as the town of Navsari 
was already shown in Ptolemy’s map under the name Nusa- 
ripa. As Dr. Modi has suggested- even if the Name ‘Navsari’ 
was not of purely Persian origin, there is little reason to doubt 
that its Parsee settlers finding the Hindu name so closely 
resembling the name of a Persian town Persianized it a little. 

PARSEE SETTLEMENTS IN NORTH INDIA 

From the writings of a number of different travellers, as 
also from the narrations of a few Mahomedan historians 
there appear to have been Parsee settlements in several places 
scattered over the Indus plains. We shall in the following 
pages give to readers all the relevant passages which hint at 
the existence of Fire-Worshippers in North India in the 10th 
to 15th centuries a.d. Unfortunately for us, no continuous 
story exists, giving us anything like a detailed account of even 
one of these settlements. There is absolutely no possibility of 
these settlers who according to Mahomedan writers, inhabit¬ 
ed portions of the Indus plain from the 10th to the 15th centu¬ 
ries A.D. being off-shoots of the Sanjan band. All the Twrliaw 

1. The arrival in Navsari, is ascertained to be about 50 years, 

2. Asiatic Papers p. 209, 
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Parsees to-day, are the descendants of the Persian Zoroas- 
trians who, sometime at the end of the eighth century, 
migrated to Sanjan. These early North India ‘Parsees,’ can¬ 
not have been connected in any way with the Sanjan refugees. 
The one group was not even aware of the other, as far as we 
can judge to-day! True, the Sanjan settlers in course of 
centuries, made their way to other places on the West Coast: 
to Anklesar and Navsari and Broach and Cambay and Thana. 
But there is no evidence to suggest that some of them travelled 
as far away as to settle in the Indo-Gangetic plain. If anjy 
such important migration had occurred from Sanjan, the 
^Kisseh-i-Sanjan^ would certainly have made a mention of it. 

We must presume, then, on the strength of the all-too- 
scanty historical evidence which we possess, that the ‘Parsees’ 
whose presence has been noted by early Mahomedan writers 
were descendants of pre-Sassanian settlers. A1 Istakhari 
mentions several parts of India as being occupied by Iguebres; 
which, in general, is the name given by Arab writers to 
‘Parsees.’ In Ousley’s Oriental Geography of Ibn Haukal 
(902-968 A.D.) we find it stated that some parts of Hind and 
Sind belong to ‘guebres.’ Alberuni, in his ‘India’ tells us, 
“Then Zarathustra went forth from Adarbaijan and preached 
Magism in Balkha .... There are some Magians up to the 
present time (1030 a.d.) in India. Ibrahim, the Ghaznavide, 
invaded Hindustan in 1079 a.d. when he found there a city 
exceedingly populous, inhabited by a tribe of Khorasani des¬ 
cent whom Afrasayab had expelled from their native city, as 
Nizamuddin Ahmed tells us in the Tabakat-i-AkbarL The 
name of this populous city we find in the Tariki-i-Alfi of 
Maulana Ahmed, is Derapur. Bedouni, in his Muntakhab-ut- 
Tawarikh, also speaks of this city of KJaurasanis, but he calls 
it Darra, which becomes ‘Dera’ in Ferishta’s writings. It is not 
certain if this Dera, Derapur, or Darra is modern Dehra-Dun, 
or Derabend near Torbela on the upi>er Indus, but in any case, 
the town was miles away from the tiny Parsee settlement in 
Sanjan. 

Much later, in 1398-99 A.D., when Timur invaded India, 
he found a sect of heretics who believed in two gods, (the 
God of Good and the God of Evil), Yezdan and ahriman, at 
Tughlikpur. In his autobiography Timur records: “From the 
information supplied to me I learned that these people (the 
inhabitants of Tughlikpur) were called sanawL Many of 
these perverse creed believe that there are two gods; one is 
called Yazdan. . . The other god they call Ahriman. . . “In 
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the opinion of Sir H. M. Elliot (History of India) and of Pro¬ 
fessor Dawson, the guebres of present-day Rohilkhand, the 
Magyas of Malwa, and the Maghs of Tughlikpur, although at 
present they offer no religious peculiarities, are the remnants 
of the Parsees of Upper India. 

OTHER EARLY SETTLEMENTS 

We may now come to other early settlements of Parsees 
in India. Writing in A. H. 339 (A.D. 950), the Arab traveller 
Misar bin Mukhalihal says; ‘There are Musulmans, Christians, 
Jews, and Fire-worshippers there (i.e. at Saimur or Chaul) 
... In the city there are mosques, Christian churches, syna¬ 
gogues and fire-temples.” Another Arab traveller of the 
same time, Ibn Haukal, notes; “The Moslems and infidels in 
this tract (between Cambay and Chaul) wear the same dresses 
and let their beards grow in the same fashion. They use fine 
muslin garments on account of the extreme heat.^ 

THE SILHARA GRANTS-^ 

As we have seen above, from the account given by Misar 
bin Mukhalihal the coming of the Parsees to Thana and Chaul, 
must have been earlier than A.D. 950. More important 
evidence relating to the Parsee settlement round about Thana, 
is to be found in the four famous Silhara Grants of the tenth 
and eleventh centuries. These grants were:— 

1. That found at Thana. It is of the King Arikeshari of 
Keshideva (Bom. Gazetteer, History of Konkan, Dakhan, and 
Southern Maratha countries, Vol. I. Part 11. p. 542) Devraja of 
the Silhara dynasty in Saka 939 (1018 A. D.) 

2. That found near Bhandup in 1836. It is that of 
Chhitaraja deva, Mahamandalesvar of Konkan, in Saka 
948 (1026 A.D.) 

3. That found near Vehar lake in the Salsette in 1881. 
This grant was made by Anantdeva in Saka 1003 (1081 A.D.) 
“of some drammas to ‘Khorasan Mandli.’ ” 

4. The grant of the illustrious Mahamandalesvara King 
Anantdeva, also known as Anantpala, the ruler of Konkan in 
Saka 1016 (1094 A.D.) 

In three of these ‘Silhara Grants’ (1st, 2nd, and 4th) 
there occurs the name Hanjamana. As suggested by Sir 

1. Elliot’s History of India Vol. I. pp. 39-9?! 

2. See Dastur Behxnan Kaikobad by Dr. J. J. Modi p. 16 ft. 
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James Campbell and later on by Dr. Modi, this Hanjaman 
was our Sanjan. Then again, the reference in Grant 3 to the 
‘Khorasan Mandli* (which may be translated as the Khorasan 
group) leaves little doubt that the persons so referred to were 
Parsee emigrants from Sanjan. 

THE THANA SETTLEMENTS 

The settlement round about Thana had to leave the place 
rather abruptly sometime in the 1st quarter of the 15th can- 
tury, and the tradition is that the settlers had to beat a hasty 
retreat in order to avoid being forcibly converted to Chris¬ 
tianity by the Portuguese, who had then made themselves the 
masters of the locality. The story goes that faced with the 
grim alternatives of abandoning their religion or of being put 
to death, the Parsee settlers decided to take recourse to a 
subterfuge. ‘^They repaired in a body to the governor and 
declared themselves ready to embrace Christianity, demand¬ 
ing as an only favour, a delay till the following Sunday, 
before renouncing their faith, so that they might take advan¬ 
tage of the few days of respite to worship the sacred fire and 
celebrate, for the last time, their festivals. The Portuguese 
were so pleased with this prompt submission to their will, 
that a proclamation was issued to the effect that, on the day 
fixed, no one should interfere with the Mazdiens in the per¬ 
formance of their rites and ceremonies. The Parsees prepared 
a great feast, to which all the notables were invited. Wine 
flowed freely, and while the guests were indulging themselves 
in it, the Parsees, to the sound of music and in the midst of 
dancing left the town and reached Kalyan, to the south of 
Thana where they eventually settled.”^ Thus was Thana 
abandoned, and for over three hundred years the place re¬ 
mained without Parsee inhabitants. It was only in 1774 that 
the Parsees returned, according to the terms of a treaty con¬ 
cluded between the English and Ragunathrao Dadasaheb, and 
a Parsee, Kavasji Rustomji Patell o:f Bombay, was appointed 
to the office of patel over the surrounding villages: Charni- 
bunder, Munpesar, Trombay, Muth, Murve, Manori, Vesava, 
Danda, Bandra, Kalyan, Bhiwandi etc. 

ANKLESHWAR AND BROACH 

At Ankleshwar, the Parsee settlement could not have 
been later than 1278 (?) a.d., in which year the Visperad (a 

1. See English edition of Les Parsees edited by M. M. Murzban. Page 57: 
also Parsi Prakash. page 51. 
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religious book) was copied at Ankleshwar by a priest called 
Rustom Mihrpan. To Broach, the Parsees must have come 
early in the 14th Century, as we have the evidence of dokhma 
(Tower of Silence) built there by one Pestonji on Jeth Shud 
2 Samvant 1965 (a.d. 1309). The ruins of a still older Dokhma 
are to be found in a place called Vejalpur near Broach. 

THE VARIAV TRAGEDY 

About this period of Parsee history—a period consisting 
of over 700 years, and extending from the landing of the set¬ 
tlers in Sanjan sometime near the end of the 8th century a.d. 
to the defeat of the valiant Ardeshir and his 1400 warriors at 
the hands of Alaf Khan—our knowledge is extremely 
sketchy. We get faint glimpses of Parsee movements, we 
come across slight references to their religious customs in the 
writings of curious travellers, we meet with traditional stories, 
like the one about the humorous escape from Thana or the 
tragic episode at Variav. Two slightly different accounts of 
the Battle of Variav are the following: 

“Towards the close of the 11th century, Parsees were one 
of the chief classes of traders in Cambay. It is stated that 
the Parsee settlers enraged the Rajput chief of Ratanpur by 
refusing to pay tribute and defeating a body of troops sent to 
enforce the order. When a fresh force arrived from Ratanpur, 
the Parsee men were absent at a feast outside the limits of 
Variav, but the women donned the armour of their husbands, 
and relations, and opposed the troops valiantly. When about 
to obtain a victory, the helmet of one of the female warriors 
dropped and exposed her dishevelled hair. On this the 
Ratanpur force rallied, and made a desperate assault. The 
women preferring death to dishonour, heroically drowned 
themselves. The day of this disaster (Fravardin month and 
Arshisavang roz) is still commemorated at Surat by special 
religious ceremonies. The year is unknown.” (Bombay 
Gazetteer. IX. Part IL p. 185 ff. Religious ceremonies in com¬ 
memoration of this day also take place in Navsari), 

D. F. Karaka in his History of the Parsees states; “A 
small Parsee colony had settled at Variav, which is situated 
at some distance from Surat. It was, at the time, under the 
rule of the Raja of Ratanpur, a Rajput chief. This chief 
attempted to extract an extraordinary tribute from the 
Parsees, but the latter refusing to submit to the extortion, 
opposed and defeated the troops sent to enforce the demand. 
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Unable to avenge themselves openly, the soldiers of the Raja 
sought an opportunity of suppressing those, who had defeated 
them in the field, and a marriage festival to which all the 
Parsees in the place had been invited, was chosen as affording 
the most favourable occasion for gratifying their cowardly 
revenge. Unconscious of what was impending, the Parsees 
were surprised in the midst of festivities and together with 
the women and children were ruthlessly massacred by the 
ruffians. (History of the Parsiees Vol. 1. p. 49) Karaka’s des¬ 
cription it may be said, does not tally with other traditions. 
It appears that only the male Parsees were absent from 
Variav—shaving gone to the Dokhmas at Tena. 

In the MS of the Kitab-i-Darun Yestan the writer refers 
to the Variav massacre. This MS was written in 1806 Samvat 
(1750 A.D.). A Disa-Pothi written in 1793 Samvat (1737 A.D.) 
and another written in 1782 Samvat (1726 A.D.) also mention 
this event. Dr. Jivanji Modi in a Note on the Parsee Massacre 
at Variav (Journal of the K. R. Cama Institute No. 2 pp. 122 ff) 
has brought to light a still older book which refers to this 
tragedy. 

This book is Rev. Henry Laud's “A Discovery of 
2 Foreign Sects in the East India.^' Laud says that the 
refugees from Iran came in seven ships, five of which landed 
at Sanjan. “The other two junks remaining, one of them 
put into the road of Swaly and treated with a Rajah that then 
resided at Bariav near unto Surat—^but the Rajah of that place 
having wars with a neighbouring Rajah who got the conquest, 
the Parsees who resided with the conquered were all put to 
the sword as adherents to the enemy.” Some writers are of 
the opinion that. Laud here has confused the battle of Sanjan 
with the massacre of Variav. 

MAHMOOD BEGDA’S INVASION OF SANJAN 

Historically, this shadowy period of 700 years is domi¬ 
nated by one outstanding event: the invasion of Sanjan by a 
Mahomedan army, when for the first time since their coming 
to India, the Parsees fought two big battles in a week, winning 
the first and hopelessly losing the second. Probably no event 
in their annals is so absorbing as this first and last clash of 
arms with a formidable army, but unfortunately, we have, 
even of this outstanding event in our history, no certain and 
unimpeachably accurate account. Indeed, the battle near 
Sanjan constitutes easily the most baffling problem for the 
student of Parsee history. 
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All inquiries into this event have to start with the account 
given in the Kisseh-i-Sanjan, Dastur Behman Kaikobad 
tells us in his verses that after about seven hundred years 
had elapsed since their coming to Sanjan, there came a catas¬ 
trophe upon the Parsee inhabitants of the town. The king 
(Shah of Gujarat) Sultan Mahmood had some information 
about Sanjan and its ruler. By this time Champaner had 
passed into the hands of the Mahomedans (Islam). King 
Mahmood ordered his officer, Alaflchan, to conquer Sanjan. 
The Hindu king of Sanjan, upon hearing this, sent for the 
leaders of the Parsee colony, and reminding them of the help 
they had received from the hands of one of his predecessors, 
when they first landed at Sanjan, asked their assistance to 
repel the invaders. The Parsees fought for their Raja under 
the leadership of Ardeshir. At first, they with the Hindu 
soldiers, succeeded in repulsing the Mahomedan attack, but 
subsequently, when Alafkhan renewed the attack with a large 
army, they sustained a disastrous defeat. Ardeshir was killed. 
The Hindu prince, (Rae-Zadeh, Shah-Zadeh) also was killed, 
and Sanjan fell into the hands of the Muslims. 

BAHROT AND BANSDA 

Most of the surviving Parsees fled with the sacred fire to 
the adjoining mountain of Bahrot, where they remained for 
12 years. They then came down and settled with the Sacred 
Fire at Bansdah, the Parsees of which place welcomed them. 
About this time, there lived in Navsari a very religious, chari¬ 
table Parsee, named Changa bin Asa (Changashah). He was 
the leader of the Naosari Parsees, and it was through his 
efforts that the Sanjan Fire was brought to Navsari from 
Bansdah. 


WHO WAS SULTAN MAHMOOD? 

That, in short, is the account given to us of the invasion 
of Sanjan by a Mohammedan army, in Dastur Behman Kaiko- 
bad’s ^^Kisseh-i-Sanjan” The writer mentions no dates, but 
subsequent scholars have attempted to fix the date of the 
event on the basis of the names of places and men given in 
the ‘Kisseh/ The first question that has to be settled is: 
Who were the Sultan Mahmood and his officer Alafkhan? 
Traditionally, it was the Sultan Mahmood Begda, and Alaf¬ 
khan one of Begda’s generals. In 1826, Dastur Kamdin of 
Broach gave his support to the ‘Begda Theory’ by making a 
note of the tradition in his book ^Kadim Tarik Parsioni 
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Tawarikh^ Among other scholars who have given theii 
opinion in favour of the Begda Theory, are to be found the 
names of Anquetil du Peron, of Dr. Drummond and Dr. 
Wilson, of Dastur Mulla Feroze, Dastur Framji Rabadi, Mr. 
D. F. Karaka, Professor S. H. Hodivala and Dr. Jivanji Modi. 
Sultan Mahmood Begda ruled between 1459 and 1511 a.d. 
However it was Sir James Campbell, the compiler of the 
Bombay Gazetteer who first put forward the suggestion that 
the Sultan Mahmood of the 'Kisseh' was not Sultan Mahmood 
Begda as was then taken for a fact on all hands but another 
Mohammedan ruler, namely, Sultan Muhammad Shah, Ala-ud- 
Din Khilji (1297-1317 a.d.). His argument, which has been 
quoted again and again in the literature of this controversy is: 

“Dr. Wilson (B.B.R.A.S. 1-182) suggested, that the 
Mahmud Shah of the Kisseh-i-Sanjan was Mahmud Begda, 
who reigned in Gujerat from a.d. 1459 to 1513. The mention 
of Champaner as his capital makes it probable that the writer 
of the Kisseh-i-Sanjan thought the Musalman Prince was the 
well-known Mahmud Begda. But the completeness of Alp 
Khan’s conquest of Gujerat leaves little doubt that Sanjan fell 
to his arms. The conqueror might possibly, though much 
less likely, be Muhammad Shah Tughlik who reconquered 
Gujerat and the Thana coast in 1348. It cannot be Mahmud 
Begda, as authorities agree that after long wanderings, the 
Sanjan Fire was brought to Navsari early in the 15th century 
(1419). Alp Khan may be Ulugh Khan, brother to Ala-ud- 
Din, who is sometimes by mistake called Alp Khan, or he may 
be Alp Khan, brother-in-law to Ala-ud-Din. Ulugh Khan 
conquered Gujerat in a.d. 1295-1297, and Alp Khan governed 
Gujerat in a.d. 1300-1320. The Alp Khan of the text was 
probably Ulugh Khan. Neither Ferishta nor the Ferozshahi 
has any reference to the Parsees. But Amir Khusru’s (1300 
A.D.) phrase, “The shores of the Gujerat sea were filled with the 
blood of the Gabrs” (Elliot III. 549) almost certainly refers to 
or at least includes Parsees, as he notices in another passage 
(Elliot III. 546), that among those who had become subject to 
Islam were the Maghs who delighted in the worship of fire.” 
(Bombay Gazetteer Vol. IX. Part II. Gujerat Population 
p. 187). 

It may be noted that Sir James Campbell himself was not 
quite certain, as Dr. Jivanji Modi subsequently pointed out, 
who exactly the Sultan Mahmood of the Kisseh was. Sir 
James is equally hesitant about ^Alafkhan.’ For Sultan 
Mahmood, he suggests two names; Ala-ud»Din Khilji or 
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^Muhammad Tughlik, and he declares that Alafkhan may be 
•either Alp Khan or Ulugh Khan, the one Governor of Gujerat 
and the other a conqueror of the district. That the ‘Sultan 
Mahmood' of the Kisseh-i-Sanjan can neither be Ala-ud-Din 
nor Muhammad Tughlik can be seen from the fact that the 
Kisseh distinctly refers to (a) Changashah, (b) Champaner. 
The period of this famous personage called Changashah 
(Changa bin Asa) has been fixed for us by the first of the 
revayets: the revayet of Nariman Hoshang dated 1478 a.d. 
Changashah, leader of the Navsari Parsees who played such 
a prominent part in the removal of the Sanjan fire from 
Bansdah to Navsari, lived approximately between 1450 and 
1515 A.D. Clearly then, since the bringing of the fire to 
Navsari followed only 26 years after the sack of Sanjan, this 
latter event cannot have taken place in the reign of either 
Ala-ud-Din Klhilji or of Mahommad Tughlik. Both these 
reigns came to an end many decades before the birth of 
Changashah; Ala-ud-Din having died in 1315, and the death 
of Mahommed Tughlik having occurred in 1351. 

In the second place, we have it clearly mentioned in the 
Kisseh that the sack of Sanjan occurred after the conquest of 
the fort of Champaner by the Moslems. In all histories, the 
date of the occupation of Champaner by the Moslems is given 
as 1484 A.D. and we are, therefore, logically led to conclude that 
the Sultan Mahmood of the Kisseh was ‘Mahmud Begda’ who 
ruled between 1459 and 1511 a.d. and not Mahommad Ala-ud- 
Din Khilji who flourished nearly two centuries before the 
conquest of Champaner by the Moslems. 

Then again, as Professor Hodivala has pointed out,^ the 
two names “Alauddin Mahommad Khilji and Nasiruddin 
Mahmood Begda” are to a Persian writer so easily distinguish¬ 
able that it is impossible to think that a writer of the calibre 
of Bdhman Kaikobad could have muddled them up. 
“European scholars unacquainted with Persian often mix up 
Mahommad and Mahmood, two names really so different that 
a writer like Behman would be as far from confounding the 
one with the other as an Englishman from jumbling up John 
with James, writes Professor Hodivala. 

THE DATE OF THE INVASION 

As far as the idwitity of the king is concerned, it may be 
.'Stated with certainty that the Sultan mentioned in the Kisseh 


1. Studies in Parsee History, p. 39 and footnote. 
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as having sent an army to subjugate Sanjan was Mahmood 
Beg da and not Mahommad Aladdin Khilji, Much more 
difficult, however, is the question of the date of the sack of 
Sanjan. Since we have taken Mahmood Begda as the king 
in question, the year of the sack of Sanjan cannot be earlier 
than 1459 or later than 1511 a.d. The earliest attempt to fix 
this important date in Parsee history was made by Dastur 
Rabadi in his Hadesanamah, published in 1831, where he gave 
it as his opinion that the attack on Sanjan took place in the 
year 1507 a.d. His conclusion rested on the fact that it was 
in this year (1507) that Mahmood Begda is said by his histo¬ 
rians to have led his forces against the Portuguese and to 
have halted at Damaun on his way to Bassein and Mahim.^ 

Dastur Rabadi was followed in his supposition by Dr: 
John Wilson and also by Mr. D. F. Karaka. It was B. B. 
Patel, the compiler of the 'Parsee Prakash’ who was the first 
to point out that the year 1507 could not be taken as exact if 
it was Alafkhan (as the Kisseh mentioned) who led the 
attack.- Alafkhan, according to the Moslem historians on 
whom Dastur Rabadi relied, rebelled against his master in 
1494 A.D. and two years later died in prison. Khan Bahadur 
Patel suggested that the attack on the Parsee settlers took 
place in the beginning of Begda’s reign, in the decade 1459- 
1469. With this date also, Dr. J. J. Modi could not agree, and 
in his “A Few Events in the Early History of the Parsees^’ he 
argued that the sack of Sanjan occurred in the year 1490 a.d. 
when an army was sent by Begda against Dabhol near Ratna- 
giri, where Bahadur Gilani was carrying on piracy.*^ Addi¬ 
tional support for this date (1490) Dr. Modi finds in. the 
Kisseh itself.^ Thus: 

End of Yezdezard: .. .. 651 a.d. 

Period of residence in Kohistan .. .. 100 years 

Do. in the city of Hormuz .. .. 15 years 

Do. in Diu .. .. .. .. 19 years 

Arrival in Sanjan and building a fire temple 5 years 
Period of 700 years after which the 
expedition of Mahmood took place 700 years 

1490 A.D. 

1. Mirat-l-Sikandari, Litho Text (Bombay 1831), 126. Fazlullah Lutfullah’s 
translation 75. Tarikh-i-Ferishta, Luckhow text II. 204. 

2. Parsee Prakash. p. 5 footnote. 

3. A Few Events in the Eprly History of the Parsees p. 42 ff. 

4. A Paper published in the *‘Jam-e-Jamshed’" dated ll-S-lOO? translated' 
and quoted by M. M. Murzban In his edition of Les Parsets. p. 59 ft. 
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There are two important conditions, however, which Dr. 
Modi^s date (1490) does not satisfy. The first factor is the 
date of the first revayet (Nariman Hoshang's revayet dated 
1478 A.D.). As Professor Hodivala has pointed out:’ “If 
Sanj an was not abandoned by the Parsee colony before 1490 
A.D., if it had a Zoroastrian community numbering between 
five and six thousand souls, (for such must have been its 
strength if it was able to furnish 1400 adult males to the Raja’s 
army) and if that community was, moreover, the custodian of 
the Sacred fire, it is difficult to understand why no notice is 
taken whatever of such an important congregation of the 
Faithful in the two revayets of Nariman Hoshang which are 
both anterior to 1490 a.d. The omission becomes almost 
inexplicable when it is borne in mind that the smaller colonies 
of Anklesar, Broach and even Cambay are more than once 
explicitly mentioned. The only conclusion then is that the 
1490 date cannot stand and that the Parsees of Sanjan were 
driven from their homes and hearths some time before and 
not after 1478 a.d. the date of the first revayet.” 

Another point which goes against Dr. Modi’s date is the 
period of Changashah. We have it on the authority of the 
"Kisseh-i-Sanjan’ that the Sacred Fire was taken to the hill 
of Bahrot after the sack of Sanjan. For twelve years the 
Zoroastrians sheltered their holy fire in this region and then 
took it to Bansdah where it was preserved for 14 years more. 
It was Changashah who arranged for its transfer from Bansdah 
to Navsari after inducing the Sanjanas and the Bhagarias to 
compromise their differences and establish the Iranshah in 
Navsari. If Dr. Modi’s date of the invasion of Sanjan is taken 
as correct, the transfer of Iranshah from Bansdah to Navsari 
took place in the year 1516, i.e., 14 plus 12 years after 
1490 A.D. The question which has now to be answered is 
"‘Was Changashah aliv^ in the year 1516 a.d.?” That he was 
dead in 1520 a.d. theiie is no reason to doubt. In a deed of 
gift to Rana Jaisang of samvat 1576 (1520 a.d.) we do not see 
the signature of Changa but the signature of his son Manek 
Changa is to be found at the top. The latest is the year 
1511 A.D. Upto which we have documentary evidence of 
Change’s existence. His name occurs in the superscription of 
a letter brought by four Persian Zoroastrians in 1511 a.d. In 
Jasa’s revayet the names of Navsari citizens which occur 
immediately after the usual preface include ‘Manek Changa’ 
but do not include ‘Changa’ himself. This revayet is dated 
1516 and is the Iranian reply to a letter from Indian Zoroas- 


1. Studies in Parsee History, p. 45. 
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trians written at least a year earlier. It follows then, that 
Changa had died at the latest in the year 1515 a.d. 

PROFESSOR HODIVALA’S SUGGESTION 

We have examined two dates 1507 a.d. and 1490 a.d. but 
neither of these has been found to be completely correct. The 
most recent attempt to determine this important date in 
Parsee history was made by Professor Shapurshah Hodivala, 
who has suggested that the Sanjan invasion occurred in the 
year 1465 a.d.^ 

Professor Hodivala has based his estimate on the writings 
of several Moslem historians, viz., the Tarikh-i-Ferishta, the 
Tabakat-i-Akhari, the Tarikh-i-Alfi, Ulugh Khani’s Arabic 
History of Gujerat, Mirat-i-Sikanderi, etc. In all these works 
we are given an account of an expedition undertaken by 
Sultan Mahmood Begda against the fortress of Barrad (the 
name of this place is variously given as Bawar, Bavur, Ban¬ 
dar, and Bardu), which was on top of a hill within the 
boundaries of the port of Daman. This expedition was under¬ 
taken to punish the local zamindars who interfered with 
shipping and occurred in the year 869 a.h. (1469 a.d.). 
Professor Hodivala surmises that this fort of Barrad was none 
other than Bahrot and gives a quotation from Ferishta 
which says that Mahmood^s forces “proceeded after 
taking (Barad or) Bawar to Doora and Pumalla (Damaun and. 
Parnera), defeated the infidels in several actions and the Raja 
was obliged to give up his fortsJ* “May we not without any¬ 
thing like a violent exercise of the imagination,” concludes 
Professor Hodivala, “say that Sanjan which is only a few 
miles distance, was one of the places or forts taken after one* 
of these several actions”?- 

SUMMARY 

These are the facts, then, which we may, with reasonable 
certainty, summarise as historically accurate:—^The invasioni 
of Sanjan occurred in the reign of Sultan Mahmood Begda 
(1459-1511 A.D.) as traditionally believed, and not in the reign 
of Ala-ud-Din Khilji as suggested by Sir James Campbell!. 
Reasons for fixing Begda's reign as the relevant period are: 

(1) Mention of Champaner in the 'Kisseh4-Sanjan' after 
the fall of which it was that the invasion of Sanjan was under- 


1. Studies in Parsee History, p. 49 S, 

2. Studies in Parsee History, p. 58. 
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taken. Champaner did not pass into the hands of the Mahom- 
medans until the year 1484 a.d. 

(2) Mention of Changashah, who lived between 1450- 
1511 as the man who arranged for the removal of the Sacred 
Fire from Bansdah to Navsari. 

(3) The mention of the title ‘Zil Subhan,’ Shadow of 
God. This title has been applied to Begda, but never to 
Alauddin IChilji. 

(4) Muslim historians state that the fort of Barad (Bah- 
rot) had not upto 1465 a.d. fallen into the hands of the Mos¬ 
lems. This agrees with the implication in the Kisseh that 
their first experience of the fanatical violence of the Musulman 
invader was obtained by the Zoroastrians of Sanjan only in 
the reign of Sultan Mahmood Begda. 

What was then the date of the invasion? Three have 
been suggested. 

1. A.D. 1507, suggested by Dastur Rabadi in his Hadisa- 
nameh, 

2. A.D. 1490, suggested by Dr. Modi in his “A Few 
Events . . . .” 

3. A.D. 1465, suggested by Professor Hodivala in his 
Studies in Parsi History. 

The year 1507 a.d. was objected to by Khan Bahadur 
B. B. Patel as the general mentioned in the Kisseh as having 
led the invasion (Alafkhan) had died in 1496. Patel himself 
favoured some date between 1459-1469. 

Dr. Jivanji Modi’s date—1490 a.d. —^has also not been 
accepted. The main objection against this date (and it 
appears to us to be a very important objection) is that in 
Nariman Hoshang’s revayet dated 1484 a.d. we find absolutely 
no mention of the settlers at Sanjan. The Sanjan anjuman, 
at this time, must have been a populous one, and one cannot 
explain the omission of all mention of this important congre¬ 
gation in the 1484 revayet except by supposing that the 
settlers had abandoned Sanjan some years previously. 

Professor Hodivala himself suggests the date 1465 a.d. 
But one objection that may be raised against this date is that 
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it does not explain the mention of the conquest of Champaner 
in the Kisseh. The invasion of Sanjan, according to Dastur 
Behman Kaikobad’s story, took place after the occupation of 
Champaner by the Moslems. The fortress of Champaner did 
not fall into the hands of Mohammedans before the year 
1484 A.D. Can the date 1465 then, be the correct one? The 
conclusion is forced on us that the date of the Sack of Sanjan 
is still one of the major puzzles of Parsee History, 

1400 PARSEE WARRIORS 

Fourteen hundred soldiers are said to have taken part in 
the defence of Sanjan under the leadership of Ardeshir.^ The 
invaders were a much bigger force, estimated at thirty- 
thousand men. The Parsees fought with stubborn courage 
and succeeded in repelling the first attack. Alafkhan, how¬ 
ever, returned with reinforcements, and in the second battle 
both the Rana of Sanjan as well as Ardeshir, the Parsee 
leader, were killed. 


BAHROT 

The rest of the story is weU-known. After quitting 
Sanjan the Parsees sought shelter in a cave in Bahrot hills 
where they preserved the Sacred Fire for twelve years. From 
here the fire was taken to Bansdah and fourteen years later 
was taken to Navsari. And here again we come across 
another mystifying problem of dates! 

IRAN SHAH 

When Was Iran Shah Brought To Navsari? 

If the account given to us in Persian verse by Dastur 
Behman Kaikobad is worth anything, the removal of the 
Iran Shah fire from Bansdah to Navsari took place 26 years 
after the sack of Sanjan that is, not earlier than 1481 a.d. 
(even supposing that the attack on Sanjan was one of the first 
events of the reign of Mahmood Begda and occurred imme¬ 
diately he came to the throne in 1459). There has been, 
however, a tradition long current among the Parsees that the 
date of the arrival of the Sanjan fire in Navsari was Vikram 
Samvat 1472 (i.e. 1416 a.d.). This is an impossibly early 

1. In the words of Sir George Blrdwood, Ardeshir was killed when, 
‘Vlth the reaklessness of gallantry as characteristic of the Parsees, as of the 
English,” he “exposed himself unnecessarily in advance of his coreligionists.” 
(See Sir George Birdwood's Introduction, p. 6. in the Genealogy of the 
Kavsari Parsee Priests hy Ervad Rustomji Jamaspji Dastoor Meheijirana.) 
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date, and another traditional year—1475 Vikram Samvat, 
1419 A.D. —does not throw any better illumination on the sub¬ 
ject. The latter date in full was given in print for the first 
time by Mr. K. R. Cama in his Yazdegardi Tarikh published 
in 1870 on page 39, as Wednesday, Ashad Shud 5, roz Mare- 
spand, month Sharivar 1475 Vikram Samvat (26th June 1419 
Old Style). In 1878 Khan Bahadur B. B. Patel wrote in the 
‘Parsee Prakash’ (p. 5):—“The Fire-temple of Sanjan is 
said to have been brought to Navsari on roz 29 mah 6 samvat 
1475 (26th June 1419 a.d.). The date for the same event, 
which has been given to us by Dasturs Erachji, and Jamaspji 
Sorabji Meherji Rana and Ervad Mancherji Jamasji Vacha of 
Bombay from notes in their possession is in complete agree¬ 
ment with the above. But considering the actual historical 
facts it is not at all possible for the Fire-temple to have been 
brought to Navsari in that year.” 

One of the main reasons why this date 26th June 1419 has 
been upheld as correct in the past is that the five items 
mentioned,—^the day of the week, Wednesday; the Parsee Roz 
Marespand; the Parsee month Sharivar; the Hindu month 
Ashad; the Hindu day 5th;—all coincide for the given year: 
1475 Vikram Samvat. This coincidence is very remarkable, 
and it is imp>ossible to suppose that the notes made in old 
religious tomes mentioning this date were merely frivolous. 
How is then, this early date to be reconciled with the historical 
facts mentioned by Behman Kaikobad in his Kisseh? 

The problem is of absorbing interest and as satisfactory 
an explanation of it as may be possible under the circum¬ 
stances has been given to us in a paper by Professor 
Hodiyala.^ 

Since the Hindu atid Parsee dates coincide exactly, 
Professor Hodivala cannot bring himself to dismiss the date 
as totally meaningless, even though he accepts that it is impos¬ 
sible to suppose that the Sanjan fire could have come to 
Navsari as early as in 1419 a.d. He begins his study of the 
problem with the original note made by Fredoon Framji 
Sanjana in a MS. of Yeshts and Nirangs copied by the latter 
at Bulsar. (It was on the basis of this note that Khan Bahadur 
B. B. Patel made his entry in the Parsee Prakash). This 
note, which is, of course, in Gujarati, is a trifle ambiguous, 
and one word in it, especially, has given rise to much mis- 

1. Studies in Parsee History, p. 18 ff. 

3 
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understanding. This word is “tfianafc/’ which if it is a com¬ 
mon noun may mean “the place or seat of a deity or idol,” 
but if it is a proper noun may mean Thana. Professor Hodi- 
vala concludes that “iTiana/c” means Thana, the old Parsee 
settlement near Bombay, and states that in 1419 a.d. the fire 
was removed from Sanjan to Thana, and subsequently via 
Bansdah to Navsari. To answer the probable query why this 
transfer to Thana took place in 1419 a.d. he draws our atten¬ 
tion to later history when owing to Mahratta raids on Navsari, 
the fire was temporarily removed to Surat from that town. 
It is possible, suggests Professor Hodivala, that about the year 
1419 A.D., the safety of the fire at Sanjan was threatened and 
that the settlers temporarily removed it to Thana. Such a 
movement of Iran Shah in about 1419 may also explain those 
mysterious verses in the Kisseh-i-Sanjan, immediately prece¬ 
ding the account of Begda's attack on Sanjan:— 

“In those days the decree of fate fell upon the Dasturs 
who abode in the town of Sanjan: I do not know what 
became of the Dasturs (or where they went). There was a 
Dastur then, virtuous, of good intentions and eloquence; the 
name of that Dastur was Khusmast, and his steps were always 
in the way of goodness. His son’s name was Khujestah and 
he delighted in the performance of the Baj and Baresnum cere¬ 
monies.”^ 

This terrible decree of Fate which befell the settlers in 
Sanjan a few years before the invasion of Begda may quite 
possibly have been connected with the temporary removal of 
the fire from Sanjan to Thana. This is, as far as our knowledge 
goes to-day, the best explanation of the mysterious date:— 
Ashad Shud 5 Samvat 1475 (1419 a.d.) which traditionally 
has been connected with the removal of Sanjan fire. Such a 
removal did take place, we may conclude, following Profes¬ 
sor Hodivala, but it was not to Navsari that the fire went. It 
was to Thana. The arrival of Iran Shah to Navsari was a much 
later event. 


1. See lines 233^ to 237 in R. B. Paymaster’s translation ot Kisseh-USanjan, 



CHAPTER III 


TRAVELLERS’ ACCOUNTS BEARING ON 
EARLY PARSER HISTORY 

THEIR USAGES, MANNERS AND CUSTOMS 

As already stated one of the most important sources of 
Parsee history is Behman Kaikobad’s Kisseh-i-Sanjan written 
in the year 1600 A.D. Much of our present knowledge about 
the early history of the Parsees, however, is also derived from 
the writings of travellers who visited India and wrote down 
what they saw in the country. We shall in the present 
Chapter collect all these travellers’ accounts, in so far as they 
bear upon the subject of Parsee history. 

THREE ARAB TRAVELLERS (916-1153 a.d.) 

1. MISR BIN MUKHAIHAL 
PARSEE FIRE-TEMPLES 

The earliest of these travellers’ accounts, we find in the 
writings of an Arab traveller, named Misr bin Mukhaihal, 
who reports that about the time he was in India (916 a.d.) 
there were Parsees and Parsee fire-temples at Simur and 
Cheul. 


2. AN ARAB TRAVELLER 
DRESS 

Another Arabian traveller, writing about this time, states 
that the Mussalmans and the Parsees as well as others living 
between Cheul and Cambay (Khambat) put on the same type 
of dress and wore their beards in the same style. ^ 

3. IDRISI 
THEIR NATURE 

In a book on Geography published in 1153 a.d. its Arabian 
author Idrisi states that the inhabitants of Sindan (Sanjan) 
were well-known for their industry and intelligence, wealth 


1. Parsee Prakash, p. 837. 
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and war-like nature. He describes Sanjan as a fine place, 
having an extensive import and export.^ 

OTHER TRAVELLERS 

4. JORDANUS (1322 A.D.) 

PARSEES OF THANA AND BROACH 

About 1322 A.D., a French missionary named Jordanus, 
travelled through a part of India (between Thana and Broach) 
and he records having come across a race of pagans there, 
who worshipped fire, and who instead of burying or burning 
their dead, exposed them to vultures in roofless towers. 
Jordanus also notes that these people base their religious be¬ 
liefs on the dual principles of Light and Darkness; Good and 
Eva.2 


5. ODORIC (1323 A.D.) 

THEIR DEAD 

In the following year 1323 a.d. an Italian monk, Odoric 
visited Thana and found some of the people living there to be 
fire-worshippers who did not bury their dead but exposed 
them in the fields to be devoured by wild birds.'^ 


6. GARCIA DA ORTA (1534 A.D.) 

MERCHANTS 

Garcia da Orta, a Portuguese Doctor, landed at Goa in 
March 1534. He visited Diu subsequently, and travelled a 
great deal in India. In his book “Coloquios dos Simples 
edrogas he cousas medicinais da India,” (Coloquies on the 
Simples and Drugs of India) published in 1563, he thus speaks 

1. P. P. 837. The French translation of this passage in Idrisi's work, 
rendered by Jaubert is: "Senda a un mille et demi de la mer, et ses habi¬ 
tants se font remarquer par leur Industrie et leur intelligence; ils sont 
riches et d’humeur belliqueuse. La ville est grande; elle fait un grand 
commerce, d’exportation et d'importation.*' Geographic d’Edrisi. Page 172. 

2. Parsee Prakash p. 838. 

“There be also other pagan-folk in this India who worship fire, they bury 
not their dead, neither do they bum them but expose them into the midst 
of a certain roofless tower, and there expose them totally uncovered to the 
fowls of heaven. These believe in two first principles, to wit. of Evil and 
of Good, of Darkness and of Light." (Jules Jordanus' Mirabilla, p. 121). 

3. P, P. p. 838. 

“The people thereof (Tanna) are idolaters, for they worship fire,.... 
and here they do not bury the dead, but carry them with great 
pomp to the fields, and cast them to the beasts and birds to be devoured." 
(Cathay and the Way Thither; C. H. Yule, Vol. I, pages 57. 59.) 
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of the Parsees: “There are also merchants called Coaris, and 
in the kingdom of Cambaia (Cambay) they are known as 
Esparcis (Parsees). We Portuguese call them Jews, but they 
are not so. They are Gentios who come from Persia.”^ 

The Coaris of the Portuguese are the Gabres or Parsees. 
Earlier in the book, the author also refers to a Parsee called 
Khoja Perculim, “a rich merchant well known to common 
fame and well read in their literature,” who served as secre¬ 
tary to the governors.^ Sir C. Markham, in a foot-note, 
says “When Bahadurshah ceded Barcaim to Nuna da Cunha 
in 1534, Khoja Perculim'^ served as interpreter, and he then 
became known to Garcia da Orta.” 

SUPERSTITIONS 

This Portuguese doctor also speaks of a peculiar custom 
among the Parsees (who, incidentally, had a curious written 
character, strange oaths and many foolish superstitions), 
namely, that they took their dead out by a special door kept 
for that very purpose. 

7. FATHER ANTHONY MONSERRATE (1579 A.D.) 

NAOSARI PARSEES 

Father Anthony Monserrate spent two years (1580-1582) 
at the court of Akbar. In his account of his travels written 
in Portuguese entitled “Mongolicae Legationis Commentarius” 
he tells us that the word ‘Coaris’ used by Portuguese writers 
(like Garcia da Orta above) is used to designate the Guebres 
or Parsees. Monserrate who was in Goa in December 1579, 
visited Xeul (Chaul), Damaun, Pehnera (Parnera), Bulsar, 
(which he believes meant Bucephala or Ox’s head)^ and 
Naosari. Speaking of this last town he says; “Naosari is the 
chief seat of certain people who call themselves Persians or 
Jezense, from the town of Jeze in Persia. They are Gabers, 
or as the Portuguese say, Coaris.” The town of Jeze in Persia 
may be Hormuz.® 

1. Colloquies on the Simples and Drugs of India, translated by Sir 
Clements Markham (1913), p. 445. 

2. Ibid, p. 7. 

3. Khoja Perculim could not have been a Parsee. Professor Hodivala 
suggests that he was Khoja Pir Quli—a Moslem. 

4. For an interesting derivation of “Bulsar** see “Nodh ane Nuktechml’* 
(Gujerati) by Dara S. Dastur Meherjirana, p. 39. Note 68. 

5. Journal Bengal Asiatic Society. New Series. Vol. VIII. (1912), p. 186, 
also “Dastur Behman Kaikobad** and the Kisseh^USanjan, by J. J. Modi. 
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8. EDWARD TERRY (1615 A.D.) 

PARSEES OF GUJARAT 

Edward Terry who was chaplain to Sir Thomas Roe, the 
ambassador to the Mogul Emperor Jehangir from 1615-1618, 
came to India in 1615. He writes; “Now there is a race of 
other heathens I named before, living amongst those Hindoos, 
which in many things differ very much from them; they are 
called Parsees, who (as they say) originally came out of 
Persia, about that time Mahomet and his followers gave laws 
to the Persians, and imposed a new religion on them; which 
these Parsees not enduring, and came and settled themselves 
in East India in the province of Gujarat, where the most part 
of them still continues, (though there are some of them like¬ 
wise in other parts oiF India) but wherever they live they 
confine themselves strictly to their own tribe or sect.*’ In 
describing the customs of the Parsees Terry says: “For their 
habits they are clad like other people of that empire, but 
they shave not their hair close, as the others do, but suffer 
their beards to grow long .... Their profession is, for the 
generality, all kinds of husbandry, employing themselves very 
much in the sowing and setting of herbs; in planting and 
dressing of vines, and palmeto or toddy trees, as in planting 
and husbanding all other trees bearing fruit, and indeed they 
are a very industrious people, and so are very many of the 
Hindoos, (as before observed); and they as all very well in 
doing so, and in this a due and deserved commendation 
belongs imto them .... they use their liberty in meats and 
drinks, to take of them what they please; but because they 
would not give offence either to Mohametans or Banians, 
or to other Hindoos amongst whom they live, they abstain 
from eating beef or swine’s flesh.” 

“It is their usual manner to eat alone, as for every one 
of them to drink in his own cup; and this is a means (as they 
think) to keep themselves more pure; for if they should eat 
with others, they are afraid that they might participate of 
some imcleanliness by them. 

“For those Parsees, further, they believe that there is 
but one god, who made all things and hath a sovereign power 
over all. They talk much of Lucifer and other evil spirits, 
but they say that those, and all Devils besides, are kept so 
under and in awe by two good angels that have power over 
them, as that they cannot hurt or do the least mischief, with¬ 
out their leave or licence. 
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TERRY DESCRIBES PARSEE PRIESTS 

“Their priests they call Daroos, or Harboods, above both 
which they have a chief or high priest, they call the Dastoor, 
who not often appears openly, but when he doth, he meets 
with much reverence and respect given unto him by the com¬ 
mon people, and so do those other church-men which are his 
inferiors; unto all which they allow free maintenance for their 
more comfortable subsistence. 

RELIGIOUS PRECEPTS 

“There are good things (as I have been informed) in that 
book of their religion delivered them in precepts, which their 
law-giver hath left unto them for the direction of their lives. 

“At first, to have shame and fear ever present with them, 
which will restrain and keep them from the committing of 
many evils. 

Secondly, when they undertake anything, seriously to 
consider whether it be good or bad, commanded or forbidden 
them. 

Thirdly, to keep their hearts and eyes from coveting any¬ 
thing that is another’s, and their hands from hurting any. 

Fourthly, to have a care always to speak the truth. 

Fifthly, to be known only in their own business, and not 
to enquire into, and to busy themselves in other men’s matters. 

Sixthly, not to entertain or believe any other law besides 
that which was delivered unto them by their law-giver.”^ 

9. HENRY LORD (1620 A. D.) 

Another priest. Rev. Henry Lord, also a chaplain in the 
service of the United East India Company, who was in Surat 
between 1615 and 1623 states in his diary; about the Parsees,^ 
“I enjoyed myself with one of their church-men called their 
Daroo, and by the interpretation of a Parsee ... I gained the 
knowledge of what hereafter I shall deliver as it was com¬ 
piled in a book written in the Persian character ... called their 
Zundavastaw.” 

1. “Voyage to East India.** Terry, pages 336-345. 

2. Introduction. A Discovery of two Foreign Sects in the East Indies 
viz., the Sects of the Banians, the ancient natives of India, and the Sect of 
the Parsees. the ancient inhabitants of Persia. Churchill’s Collection of 
Voyages and Travels, Vol. VI. (1732), p. 328. 
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THE EXODUS 

Lord goes on to speak thus of the Indian Parsees: **These 
Persians or Parsees .... are people descended from the ancient 
Persians . . . What time the Arabian captaines of the sect of 
Mahomet made invasion into his (Yesdegard’s) country.... 
He was forced to fly to Karson (Khorasan) .... The Maho¬ 
metans ... subjected the natives of the country as vassals 
unto them; and as new lords bring in new laws, they con¬ 
tented not themselves to bring them to their forms of govern¬ 
ment in state subjection, but also in matters of religion, to 
live according to Mahomet’s constitutions, compelling them to 
be circumcised according to the Mahometan custom, con¬ 
trary to the form of their own religion and worship. These 
Parsees, not enduring to live contrary to the prescript of 
their own law, and less able to reject their yoke, many of 
them by privie escape, and as close conveyance as they might 
of their goods and substance, determined a voyage for the 
Indies, purposing to the mildness of the Banian. Rajahs, if 
there, though they lived in subjection as to matters of govern¬ 
ment, they might obtain liberty of conscience in course of 
religion. So repairing to Jasques, a place in the Persian Gulf, 
they obtained a fleet of seven junks to convey them and theirs, 
as merchantmen bound for the shores of India, in course of 
trade and merchandise. It happened that in safety they made 
to the land of St. John’s (Sanjan). 

LORD DESCRIBES PARSEE FOOD 

“The Parsees affirm, that before anything was, there 
was a God, that was the maker of all things.... Their law 
alloweth them great liberty in meats and drinks, but because 
they will not give offence to the Banians, amongst whom they 
live, not displease the Moore, under whose government they 
are, they especially abstain ifrom eating of kine and hog’s 
flesh, meats prohibited by the laws of the two former. 

FORMS OF MARRIAGE 

“They have five-fold kinds of marriage distinguished by 
several names. The first they call Shausan, (Sahjan) which 
is the marriage of a man’s son and a man’s daughter together 
in the time of their youth, where the parents agree without 

the knowledge of their children. The second is called 

Chackerjon, (Chakarjan) when the party once widowed is 
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married again. The third, Codesherahajan, (Khudash Rahi 
Zan) when a woman enquireth out a husband for herself, ac- 
cordmg to her own free choice. The fourth, Ecksan, (Ayukzan) 
when a young man or maid dying before they may be married 
then they have a custom to procure some man’s son or daugh¬ 
ter to be matched to the party deceased. The fifth is 

called Ceterson, (Satarjan) when the father having sons he 
adopt the sone of them to be his, and maryeth them as if they 
were his own children; for they account that man unhappie 
that hath not a male or a female, a son or a daughter to 
joyne in the state of marriage.”^ 

EARLY HISTORY 

It is in Henry Lord’s writings, incidentally, that we have 
the first attempt made by a European to sketch the early his¬ 
tory of Parsees. The account given by Lord, tallies in a re¬ 
markable manner with the story versified by Dastur Behman 
Kaikobad, in the Kisseh-i-Sanjan only twenty years before 
and thus affords us a proof of the general accuracy, of 
the Kisseh. Lord tells us in the very beginning of his story 
that in his work of collecting information about the Parsees, 
he was helped by a Parsi interpreter, which leads us to con¬ 
clude that as early as a.d. 1620 the Parsees numbered among 
them at least one who had a ‘mediocrity of the English tongue’^ 
by virtue of his employment as a leading native servant in 
the East India Company. 

10. SIR THOMAS HERBERT. MENTION OF PARSES 
SLAVES. (1626 A.D.) 

THE EXODUS 

Coming next after Lord, we have the account of another 
English traveller, Sir Thomas Herbert (1606-1682). This 
well-known traveller and author came to India in 1626 and has 
left us an account of his stay in India. He says,^ “Turn we 
now to another sort of Gentiles in Surat and Guzzarat, called 
Parsees, who are a people descended out of Persia, banished 
hither (to avoid Mohometry and circumcision) upon the death 
of the valiant Yezdigard, the Persian King, who died Anno 
Domi 635 or thereabouts . . . Into India these Parsees came 
(such time as Omar the second Caliph after Mahomet sub¬ 
jected Persia) in five junks from Jasquez, sailing to Surras^ 


1. Ibid, pp. 339-340. 

2. Travels into Africa and Asia the Great 
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where after treaty with the Raheaes and Bannyans, they got 
leave to plant; and living peaceably to exercise their religion.” 
Some pages later on, Sir Herbert mentions a curious fact: 
namely that: “The seventh of December we took ship in the 
William from Gombroon in Persia: the Exchange, the Hart, 
and other gallant ships went along with us, and about 300 
slaves were put aboard whom the Persians had bought in 
India; viz., Pesrsees, Gentews, Bannares and others.” This is 
the only written reference to the existence of Parsees as slaves 
in India, and an unpleasant reference it is! Beyond this one 
curious sentence in the writings of a very sober observer, we 
have no other evidence to suggest that in the beginning of the 
17th century there were a number of Parsees who were 
bought and sold as slaves to be shipped to foreign countries, 
and one may suppose that, Herbert mistook some of the slaves 
he saw to be Parsees. 

11. MANDELSLO. (1638 A.D.) 

TO CAMBAY 

John (Jean) Albert de Mandelslo, was at Surat in Decem¬ 
ber 1638. He wrote: “Besides the Benjans (Banyas) there is 
yet another sort of Pagans in the kingdom of Guzuratta, who 
they call the Parsees. These are the Persians of Pars and 
Choransan, who fled into those parts to avoid the persecution 
of the Mohametans in the Seventh Age. For Abubejar, (Abu 
Bekar) having undertaken to establish the Mahumetan reli¬ 
gion in Persia by force of arms, the King perceiving it was 
impossible for him to oppose it, took shipping with 18,000 men 
at Omrus, and landed in Indosthan. The King of Cambay 
who was a Hindu or Indian, that is a Pagan, as himself, 
received him to dwell in his country, into which liberty drew 
several other Persians, who with their religion have preserved 
and continued their ancient manner of life.”^ 

MANDELSLO DESCRIBES SOCIAL CUSTOMS 

After this very short account of their arrival in India, 
Mandelslo goes on to describe the social customs of the Indian 
Parsees. “They dwell for the most part along the coast,” he 
writes, “and live quite peacefully, maintaining themselves 
with the profit they draw from tobacco, which they cultivate, 
and from toddy which they draw from the palm-trees of those 


1. Les Voyages du Sieur Albert De Mandelslo pp. 180, 184. 186. 
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places, and of which they make arrack, as it is permitted them 
to drink wine. They have a hand in trading also and in bank¬ 
ing, in keeping shop, in exerting themselves in other kinds of 

business except.of the smith, and of the 

locksmith; because it is an unpardonable sin among them to 
put out the fire. 

“These Parsees believe that there is one God who is the 
preserver of the whole Universe. 

THEIR HOUSES 
FIRE 

“Their houses are small and gloomy, and rather badly 
furnished and they affect to live in one particular quarter. 
They have no particular magistrate among them; but they do 
not themselves take the employees which the Mahometans 
give them, and they elect from among themselves two of the 

greatest of the nation, who decide their differences. 

There is nothing either so precious or so sacred among them 
as the fire, which they guard very carefully; because there is 
nothing, according to what they say, which represents Divi¬ 
nity so well, as fire does, that is why they never blow out a 
candle, or a lamp, and they never undertake to use water for 
putting out the fire, even when the house runs the risk of 
being burnt down, but they try to extinguish it with earth. 
It is the greatest misfortune which can happen to them to see 
the fire thus destroy their house, that they are obliged to 
fetch in the neighbourhood. 

MARRIAGE 

“They marry their children while very young; but they 
suffer the fathers and mothers to keep them, \mtil they are 
15 or 16 years old which permit them to consummate the 
marriage. Their widows can remarry. Adultery and lewd¬ 
ness are the greatest sins which they can commit and which 
they punish unfailingly with death, if they have the adminis¬ 
tration of justice. 


PARSEE WOMEN 

“Their stature is not at all big, but their complexion is 
the clearest among the (other) Indians, and their women are 
without comparison more fair and beautiful than those of the 
country or of the Mahomedans. 
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‘‘Their men have beards cut round, after the fashion 
which was in vogue in France fifty years ago. Some cut their 
hair (of the head) others allow them to grow on the top of 
the head a tuft of hair of the size of a thumb. 

THEIR “KING^^ 

One noteworthy fact about Mandelslo’s account is that he 
is the only writer to speak of the ‘King’ of the Parsees as 
accompanying them to India. This can be explained if we 
remember that even in our day the ‘Mobeds’ are referred to 
as ‘Padshahs’ and what Mandelslo perhaps meant was that the 
Parsee refugees were accompanied to India by their head 
priest. The Magis (mobeds) who went to Palestine on the 
birth of Christ, it may be of interest to note, are also referred 
to as ‘Kings’ by Christian writers. 

EXODUS OF 18,000 PARSEES 

Mandelslo again, is the first writer to give us the 
number of the original settlers. He says, “. . . the 
King, perceiving it was impossible for him to oppose it, 
took shipping with eighteen thousand men at Ormus, and 
landed at Indosthan.” This is clearly an over-estimate. In 
one place^ this writer suggests (though the meaning of the 
passage is somewhat doubtful) that Parsees had settled in 
large numbers in the Konkan at the time of his visit. In 
Bijapur territories, Mandelslo tells us, craftsmen worked for 
Mussalmans, Hindus and Parsees, who were there in greater 
numbers than either Dakhnis or Kanarians. 

12. MANUCCI. (1656 A.D.) 

AN EMBASSY 

In 1656 A.D. Niccolao Manucci the Venetian came to India 
and stayed in the country for a considerable period. He says: 
“In Surat there is a class of men called Parsees worshippers 
of fire who in former days were inhabitants of Persia. But 
when first, the Mahomedan religion got into Persia, the King 
tried to force them to become Mahomedans. For this reason 
they sent an embassy to the Hindu prince of Surat, asking him 
to grant them permission to emigrate into that country with 
their families where they would become his permanent sub¬ 
jects. The Hindu prince received the embassy and allowed 


1. Les Voyages du Sieur Albert De Mandelslo p. 
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them to come, on the condition that they should neither 
slaughter cows nor eat cow’s flesh. He promised them the 
same rights as his other subjects.^ 

13. DE THEVENOT (1660 A.D.) 

PARSEES OF SURAT 

In A.D. 1660, De Thevenot, a Dutch traveller, notices that 
the Parsees of Surat were still known as Gaubres or Atash- 
perest, i.e. fire-worshippers.- 

‘ 14. OGILBY (1670 A.D.) 

THEIR TRADE 

The next account in point of time we get in Ogilby’s Atlas 
(1670 A.D.): ‘'They live here like the natives, free and undis¬ 
turbed, and drive what trade they please. They are very 
ingenious, and for the most part maintain themselves with 
tilling and buying and selling all sorts of fruits, tapping of 
wine out of the Palm-trees. Some also traffick, and are 
exchangers of Money, keep shops, and exercise all manner of 
Handicrafts, except Smith-works, for they are not allowed to 
quench fire with water .... If any person chances accidentally 
to drink out of another’s cup, they wash the same three times, 
and set it away for a considerable time before they use it 
again. 

"The men wear great round beards, long black hair on 
their heads, and are generally hook-nosed, which makes them 
to be known amongst thousands of people; yet there are some 
that wear short hair, with a lock only on the top of their 
crown.^ 


THE EXODUS 

In describing the early history of the Parsees, Ogilby says 
that they came about a.d. 640 in a fleet of seven ships, some 
said as many as 18,000 men, women and children. The people 
from five of the ships settled at Sanjan, those from another at 
Variav near Surat, and those from the seventh at Cambay. 
In course of time, these settlers forgot their origin, their reli¬ 
gion, and even their name. At length, the name of ‘Persians’ 
was made known to them by some men from Persia who 

1. ‘*Storia do Monger or Mogul India'* (1653-1708) by Niccolao Manucci 
Venetian, translated by William Irvin, p. 63. 

2. Les Voyages De M. De Thevenot, p. 46. 

3. Ogilby's Atlas V, 1670, p. 218-219. 
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instructed them in their religion and taught them to serve 
God. The physique of the Parsees was about the middle size; 
their faces pale, and especially the women excelled all other 
women of the country in beauty.^ 

15. DR. C. DELLON (1667 A.D.) 

THREE SHIPS LAND IN GUJERAT 

A French physician, Dr. C. Dellon, was in India about 
1667 A.D. Speaking of the Parsees, he tells us, ‘‘There is also 
in Indies, another sort of people called Parsees, or Perse, 
descended from the race of the ancient Persians, who being 
forced out of their Native Country by the first Mahomedans,. 
endeavoured to preserve their lives from the rage of their 
enemies by flight. They were tossed upon the sea for a con- 
siderable time, and many of them being lost their voyage, 
three of their vessels came to the Indian shore, whereof the 
first set up themselves near Suratte, the second at Diu, and 
the third at Gandevy, a town betwixt Suratte, and Damaun.’’- 

16. SIR STREYNSHAM MASTER (1672 A.D.) 

EARLY HISTORY 
NAVSARI PRIESTS 

Sir Streynsham Master, who was in India from 1656 to 
1682, in a letter headed “A Letter from Surat in India” and 
dated Bombay 18th January, 1671, (New System 1672), says: 
“The Parsees are the ancient Inhabitants of Persia, from 
whence those that now inhabit hereabouts, fled at such time 
as the Mahomedan religion was by force planted in that 
country, which was about 900 years since. Then several of 
those Parsees resolving to so suffer and undergo any hard¬ 
ship rather than submit to Mahomed and his followers 
embarged themselves and their families in a few slight built 
vessels of that country, and committed themselves to the 
Mercy of the wind and the seas not knowing whether they 
would (fare) almost desperate undertaking, and at length it 
pleased God they were cast upon the coast of India. Between 
Surat and Damaim . . . where escaping to the shore with life, 
the Indians not used to such guests, yet being as obliging 
people to strangers as any nations under Heaven .... took yet 

1. Ogilby’s statemient about the Parsees having forgotten their origin, 
their religion ,and even their name, is, of course, a violent exaggeration. 

2, A Voyage to the East Indies, by Monseieur Dellon, M.D., p. 44, trans¬ 
lated from the French by Dr. J. J. Modi in his **Dastur Behman Kaikobad.'^ 
p. 33. 
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this advantage upon them . . . that they should live and 
inhabit with them if they would swear to them that they 
would not ELill Cows or any of that sort of cattle and observe 
their ceremonies of Marriage that is to marry their children 
young at 6 or 7 years old or thereabouts to which the Poor 
Parsees soon agreed, and there seated themselves, the town 
being called Navsari .... At the place of Nausaree their 
Chief Priests reside, where it is said they have their Holy 
fire which they brought (with) them from their own Country, 
and is never to go out. They keep it so constantly supplied. 
They had a church in Surat: but the Tumultuous Rabble of 
the Zelott Moors destroyed and took it from them when they 
were furious on the Hindoos. They have several, buryall 
places hereabouts, which are built of stone in the wide fields, 
wherein they lay the dead bodies exposed to the open air so 
that the Ravenous fouls may and do feed upon them.^ 

PARSER PROFESSIONS 
REUGION 

‘‘These people are of a different shape and complexion 
from all other people that ever I saw in the world: they are 
of all professions, except Seamen, for they have hitherto 
held it unlawful for them to go to sea, because they must then 
Pollute the Element of Water which they esteem holy, as 
they do fire. But of late some few of them had adventured 
to transgrees that ceremony. They have a great Reverence 
for fire, and many of them will not put it out, but let it 
extinguish for want of matter; they worship and acknow¬ 
ledge one God Almighty and no Images or Representations. 
But only the Sun they do adore, and they give this reason 
for it; that God Almighty told them by their first Prophet 
that they should worship only one thing besides Himself and 
that thing should be that which was most like imto him. 
Now they say there is no one thing in the world so much like 
unto God as the Sun, for it hath its light and heat in itself, 
which itself, which it disperseth and infuseth into all parts 
and Creature in the World, so that it gives them life and 
light; therefore they say they worship it.*^ 

PROPHECY OF ALL NATIONS BECOMING PARSEES 

Sir Streynsham Master adds: “President Aimgier, one of 
the most ingenious men of our Nation that ever was in* these 

1. The Diary of Winiam Hedges Esq., by Col. H. Yule, Vol. 11., printed 
for the Hakluyt Society in 1888, pp. CCCXV. 
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parts, hath been somewhat Curious in his Enquiry into the 
Religion of these People, and according to the accoimt they 
have of the History of the world, he is of opinion they had it 
from the Hebrews, it differing not much from Moses. They say 
according to these prophesys the World will not last many 
hundreds of years longer, but that their Kingdom and Coim- 
try will be restored to them, and all Nations shall be of their 
Religion ere the world be ended.” 

17. DR. JOHN FRYER (1675 A.D.) 

ARRIVAL IN INDIA 

In a letter dated ‘‘Bombaim 1675 September 22” Dr. John 
Fryer, who left England on the 9th of December 1672 and 
landed in Bombay exactly a year later, states about the Surat 
Parsees:—“On this side the water are people of another 
offspring than those we have yet mentioned. These be called 
Parseys who were made free Denixens by the Indians before 
the Moors were Masters, and have continued to inhabit where 
they first set footing .... It is likely these upon the overflow 
of the Scythians, and their irruption into Persia, were driven 
from thence as fugitives to seek fresh habitations; which, 
those furnished with boats from the Persian Gulf, might easily 
escape, thither; where they complying with some propositions, 
as not to kill any beasts or living creatures, and conform to 
many of the Gentue ceremonies, were entertained and allowed 
to live among them .... These drink wine, and are of the race 
of the Ancient Persians. They worship the Sun, and keep at 
Nunsarry, A Delubrium (a temple), where is always a Fire 
(first kindled by the Sun) kept alive as the Holy Vestal Nuns 
were wont.”^ 


FIRST DOKHMA OF BOMBAY 

The Parsees were somewhat whiter, according to Fryer, 
than the Gentoos. The whole family lived together, and res¬ 
pected the eldest brother if the father was dead. He also 
notices—as practically every traveller has done,—that the 
dead among the Parsees are exposed in round tombs where 
the vultures and ravenous fowls might entomb them. It is 
in Fryer’s writings, incidentally, that we come across a note 
concerning the first Dokhma of the Parsees of Bombay. “On 
the other side of the great inlet,” he writes, “to the Sea is a 
great point abutting against Old Woman’s Island, and is called 

1. A New Accoimt of East India and Persia (1698). p. 117. 
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Malabar Hill, a rocky woody mountain, yet sends forth long 
grass, atop of all is a Parsy tomb, lately reared.”^ The date 
of the letter in which Fryer mentions this ‘^Tomb lately reared’' 
is 16th January, 1675, and the conclusion seems to be that the 
first Parsee Dokhma in Bombay was built a year or so before 
1675. This, of course, refers to the Dokhma built by Hirji 
Vaccha. 


18. OVINGTON (1689 A.D.) 

AN EXODUS 

Rev. J. Ovington, who was in Surat sometime in 1689, has 
said: “The Parsees are a sect very considerable in India, of 
whom the tradition is that coming from Persia in a Tempest, at 
the time that Mahomet and his followers gave laws to the 
Persians, (which they were unwilling to submit to) they were 
driven to that distress that they almost despaired of Life, till 
hearing a Cock Crow, and espying Fire at Land, they 
recovered their hopes of safety, and gained a speedy arrival 
.... These Persis .... were transported into India when 
Calyf Omar reduced the kingdom of Persia under the power 
of the Mahometans.- 


RELIGION 

“They own and Adore one Supreme Being, to whom, as he 
is the Original of all things, they dedicate the first Day of 
every month, in a solemn observance of his worship. And 
enjoin besides these, some others for the celebration of 
Public Prayers. 


CHARITY 

“At their solemn festivals, whither a hundred or two some¬ 
times, resort, in the suburbs of the city, each man according 
to his fancy and ability, brings with him his Victuals, which 
is equally distributed, and eat in common by all that are 
present, for they show a firm affection to all of their own Senti¬ 
ments in Religion, assist the poor and are very ready to provide 
for the Sustenance and Comfort of such as want it. Their 
universal kindness, either in employing such as are needy and 
able to work, or bestowing a seasonable bounteous charity to 
such as are infirm and miserable; leave no man destitute of 
Relief, nor suffer a Beggar in aU their Tribe; and herein so 

1. A New Account of East India and Persia p. 67. See also Parsee Prakash. 
p. 17 and footnote. 

2. A voyage to Surat by Ovington, pp. 370-374. 
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far comply with their excellent rule of Pythagoras to enjoy 
a kind of community among friends.^ 

WEAVERS 

“In their Callings, they are very industrious and diligent, 
and careful to train up their children to Art and Labour. 
They are the Principal men at the Loom in all the Country, 
and most of the Silks,- and Stuffs at Surat are made by their 
Hands. The High Priest of the Parsees is called Destoor, and 
their Ordinary Priests Daroos or Harboods. 

19. SIEUR DE RENNEFORT (1698 A.D.) 

FIRE 

Sieur De Rennefort, in his History of the East Indies, 
while speaking of the “City of Syratte in the Kingdom of 
Guzuratte, under the Jurisdiction of the Great Mogul’’ writes: 
“There are among the other several sects of the Pagans, some 
who call themselves Persis, who being descended from the 
race of the Ancient Persians, that were driven from their 
native country by the Mahomedans, do in Imitation of their 
Ancestors, Adore the Fire to this day.”'^ 

SUPPORT TO ‘KISSEH-I-SANJAN’ 

Rennefort’s account is the last of the 17th century writings 
of travellers which bear on early Parsee history. All these 
accounts without exception support the story given in the 
Kisseh-i-Sanjan that the Parsees who had settled on the West 
Coast of India were refugees from Persia after the overthrow 
of the Empire of the Sassanians. In these writings of 
travellers, we are given glimpses of the social and economic 
conditions of the Parsees in Thana, Navsari, Surat, Cambay 
and other places where they had settled. We see that these 
early Parsees were, in the main, agriculturists, tilling, grow¬ 
ing fruits, planting tobacco, tapping palm-trees. They are 
employed in commerce and handicrafts, but avoid the calling 
of smiths because that calls for disrespectful treatment of the 
sacred fire. As weavers, they are excellent: Economically, 
they are not very well off, but communal cohesion is so strong, 
that no ‘beggar’ is to be found in the settlements. Religion 

1. A Voyage to Surat by Ovington, pp. 373-376. 

2. This trade continued for a long time among the Parsees in Surat. 

3. A Supplemept to the Sieur Delion’s Relation of his Voyage to the East 
Indies, taken out of the Sieur de Rennefort’s History of the East Indies.. 
1698, p. 22. 
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and religious observances everywhere form a large part of the 
daily life. But religious bigotry there is none. The Parsees 
are ready, even eager, to respect the religious susceptibilities 
of the natives of the country among whom they live. To our 
own day, the prejudice against the use of certain meats as 
food, even though there is no religious ban, is simply the 
growth of this care to respect the feelings of Hindus and 
Muslims which characterised the early Parsee inhabitants 
of India. 

TRAVELLERS AFTER THE 17th CENTURY 

We may now come to travellers who visited India during 
the 18th Century. These accounts have to be included here as 
they deal with facts prior to 1700 a.d. 

1. CAPTAIN A. HAMILTON (1716 A.D.) 

TRADE, EXODUS, LANDING 

Captain A. Hamilton, who was in Surat in the year 1716 
(a.d.) said: “The Parsees are numerous about Surat and the 
adjacent countries .... They are good carpenters or ship¬ 
builders exquisite in the weaver’s trade and embroidery, 
which may be seen in the rich atlasses, bathaddaars, and 
Jemcwaars made by them, as well as fine Broach and Navsaree 
bastas that come from their manufacturers. They work well 
in ivory and agate, and are excellent cabinet makers.^ 
Hamilton’s account of the voyage of the Zoroastrian refugees 
from Persia is interesting, in as much as he makes Navsari the 
place where they landed but does not mention Sanjan. “They 
(the Parsees) are a remnant of the ancient Persians, who 
rather chose to be banished their country than change their 
religion; for in the seventh century of the Christian era, when 
Mahometism overran Persia, the Spirit of Persecution came 
there, and some 4 or 500 families were put on board of Ship¬ 
ping, and sent to sea, without compass or pilot; and they 
steering their course eastward, (in the south-west monsoons) 
from Jasques in about 20 days, fell with the coast of India in 
the Night, and the first thing they saw was a Fir© ashore, 
which the exiles steered towards, and accidentally steered 
into the River of Navsaree .... V^en they came ashore, the 
charitable Indians flocked about them, and there being some 
among them that could speak Indian Languages, related what 
hard usage they had met with in their own country, and that 
Providence having directed them to the Indian country, they 

1. A New Account of the East Indies p. 161. 
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begged leave to settle among them .... The generous Indians 
granted their request .... and there they settled first, and 
remain in and about that country to this day,^ 

2. BERNARD PICART (1733 A. D.) 

EARLY HISTORY 

Bernard Picart (1673-1733) gives us an interesting 
account of the Parsees in his “Ceremonies et Coutumes reli- 
gieuses de tous les puples du Monde”: 

“The Persians who are the subject of this present Disser¬ 
tation have inviolably preserved the religion of the ancient 
Magi, without the least intermixture of any rites and ceremo¬ 
nies either of the Mahometans, or the Indians, among whom 
they are promiscously scattered and dispersed. They contract 
no Alliance, neither have they any farther Intercourse with 
them, than what their Trade, and Transactions of necessary 
affairs unavoidably require. The defeat of Yesdezard, the 
last Persian monarch who profess the Religion of the Magi, by 
the prevailing power of Mahometan Caliphs, is the Epoch or 
the Period of their Dispersion, and the total overthrow of 
their religious worship in Persia. After these new victors had 
brought that Monarchy in Subjection to their Laws, they 
resolved likewise Sword-in-hand to triumph over and enslave 
the Conscience of their Captives. Such as would not submit 
to these formidable missionaries, forsook their native country, 
and settled in the Indies. The Mahometans branded these 
Persians with the ignominious Title of Gaures and Gabres, the 
etymological sense whereof is Infidels or Unbelievers. The 
Gaures are at present dispersed almost all over Persia, but 
are more numerous in the province of Kirman, than any 
other place; and as that part is the worst and most barren soil 
in all Persia, the Mahometans having no inclination to reside 
themselves there, suffer the Gaures to settle there, and in¬ 
dulged them in the free exercise of their religion without the 
least hindrance or molestation. In all other parts, the Per¬ 
sians who are Mahometans, treat them with all the marks of 
ignominy and contempt. The humility and patience of the 
Gaures under the galling yoke, is as we are informed, very 
singular and remarkable.”^ 

1. A New Account of the East Indies p. 159. 

2. The Ceremonies and Religious Customs of the idolatrous Nations to¬ 
gether with Historical Annotations. Written originally in French and illus¬ 
trated by Bernard Picart, Vol. TV, Part II, translated by a Gentleman of 
St. John^s College, (1730). pp. 393-394. 
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3. ABBE GUYON (1744 A.D.) 
EARLY HISTORY 


M. L’Abbe Guyon has written a history of the East Indies 
in three volumes, published in 1744. In this work he writes 
of the Parsees: 

‘‘Besides the Banyas (Benjans), there is another class of 
Pagans in the Kingdom of Gujerat, whom they name Parsees. 
They are originally Persians who retired here in the seventh 
century, when Abubeker, the first Caliph, undertook to 
establish among them the religion of Mahomet. The Prince 
who then ruled over Persia and Khorasan, seeing that it was 
impossible for him to oppose him (the Caliph), embarked with 
18,000 men at Ormuz and went to India. The King of Cam- 
bay, pagan like himself, received him, permitted him to 
remain in his kingdom and to live as he liked. The liberty of 
faith attracted there a large number of Persians who came 
there century after century out of horror for Mahometanism 
and they have preserved their manners and their religion. 
The hate which the Mahometans have for them is irreconcila¬ 
ble, and it was from this motive, that Tamerlane, when he 
made himself master of India, got massacred a very large 
number of Guebres who were the same as Parsees.”^ 

THE SEA-ROUTE USED BY REFUGEES 

Again and again, in the writings of foreign scholars and 
travellers, we have the story of the ^Kisseh-i-Sanjan' corrobo¬ 
rated. That the Parsees of India were refugees fleeing from 
Moslem persecution, who came to India over the sea embark¬ 
ing from Ormuz is accepted as historical fact by all the writers 
whom we have quoted above. Abbe Guyon also supplies us 
with one added bit of information when he speaks of the 
massacre of the Parsees by Taimur Lang. That such a mas¬ 
sacre did take place is also the judgment of Mahomedan his¬ 
torians quoted by Elliot in his History of India. But the 
massacred “Parsees” as we have had occasion to point out 
above, were not the descendants of the Sanjan settlers; they 
were the remnants of pre-Sassanian refugees whom Afrasayab 
had expelled from his kingdom. 

1. “Historie des Indes Orientales, Anciennes et Modernes," by L'Abbe 
Cruyon. Translation by DR. J. J. MODI in “Dastur Behman Kaikobad and 
the Kisseh-i-Sanjan/* p. 36. 
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4. JOHN HENRY GROSE (1750 A.D.) 

EARLY HISTORY 

John Henry Grose, who was in India about the year 1750 
provides us with a balanced estimate of the early history of 
the Parsee settlers. He writes: 

“The manufactures peculiar to that province of Guzerat 
are chiefly carried on by the industry of the Parsees, or the 
race of Persian refugees, who, some centuries ago, fled from 
the face of the Mahometan persecution, then invaders and 
conquerors of the Persian dominions. They were brought to 
these parts .... in three vessels .... By tradition, and accord¬ 
ing to all probability, as being the most obnoxious to the con¬ 
querors, there were among them some of the principal men 
of the country .... When they arrived at the country where 
Surat stands, they were hospitably received by the Gentoo 
inhabitants .... I know there are several fabulous traditions 
of these refugees having landed where they first saw a fire, 
which they looked on as a propitious land-mark, and that the 
Gentoos made a covenant with them that they should con¬ 
form to their customs, especially as to their abstaining from all 
animal food. But I never could learn, that these points of their 
history were attested by any authentic testimonies or credited 
by the principal persons among them. The sole article of any 
consequence imposed on them was that they should not kill 
any cows, or beasts of that species, which the Parsees their 
descendants to this day avoid, as looking upon themselves to 
be bound and concluded by the agreement of their ancestors 

.They also in many other respects, adopt the 

customs and manners of the Gentoos rather from imitation 
than any necessity, though otherwise they have kept their 
race unmixed.^ 

5. HASTEN NIEBUHR (1763 A.D.) 

BOMBAY PARSEES 

Hasten Niebuhr (1733-1815), started for a voyage to 
Arabia from Copenhagen in January 1761, and arrived in 
India, landing at Bombay on the 13th September 1763. In his 
account of Bombay, he refers to Parsees as Persians from 
Herman. He goes on to say: “At Bombay, at Surat, and in 
the vicinity of these cities, is a colony of Ancient Persians, 
who took refuge in India when their country was conquered 

1. A Voyage to the East Indies, by John Henry Grose, 2nd Edition. 
Vol. I. pp. 123-125. 
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by the Mahometan Arabs, eleven centuries since. They are 
called Parsees. Being beloved by the Hindus, they multiply 
exceedingly; whereas their countrymen in the province of 
Kerman, are visibly diminishing under the yoke of the Moslem 
Persians.”^ 

Kasten Niebuhr was a distinguished scholar, and his 
works have long been classical. He has been spoken of as an 
accurate and careful observer. 

6. JAMES FORBES (1766 A.D.) 

THE EXODUS 

Another European traveller, James Forbes, came to 
Bombay in 1766 and stayed here for 18 years. In his well- 
known memoirs he has devoted a chapter to the Parsees, 
which he heads: 

The Emigration of the Parsees, the Disciples of 

Zoroaster and the Ancient Magi from Persia, and their 

Establishment in Hindustan. 

Forbes writes: 

‘‘The Parsees or Guebres are people whom the Mahome- 
dan persecutions drove from Persia, their native country. 
They are descended from the ancient Persians .... While the 
Mahomedan religion was established in Persia under the 
system of terror, these people emigrated to the isle of Ormuz 
and continued there 15 years; they then embarked in small 
vessels for India .... After a dreadful voyage they landed at 
Diu on the south-west point of the Campay Gulph .... They 
continued at this place for some time, and then crossing the 

gulph landed at Suzan, (Sanjan) near Nunsaree. 

Here these unhappy Persians implored the protection of the 

Hindu rajah.He (the rajah) granted them permission 

to settle in his dominions and to build a temple for a sacred 
fire, on their compliance with certain conditions.... As their 
families increased, the Parsees dispersed, and settled at 
Bombay, Surat, Broach, and other northern towns on the 
western coast of India.- 

7. STAVORINUS (1777 A.D.) 

PURITY OF VIEW 

John Splinter Stavorinus, a doctor, was at Surat about the 
year 1777. He says in his account of his voyages: “The third 

1. John Pinkerton’s General Collection of the best and most interesting 
voyages and travels (1811), Vol. X, Chapt. 146, p. 220. 

2. Oriental Memoirs by James Forbes (1813), Vol. I. pp. 109-110. 
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people or nation, who help to form the body of the inhabitants 
at Surat, are the Persians or Parsees. The descendants of the 
ancient Persians, those well-known enemies of Greece, and 
benefactors of the Jewish people, known for many ages by 
the name of Guebres, and likewise by the appellation of Atech 
Perest, or worshippers of fire, abandoned their country upon 

the conquest of it by the Caliph Omar.As the conqueror 

forced all his new subjects to embrace the Mahomedan creed 
and persecuted with fire and sword those who refused to 
abandon the religion of their forefathers, some of them fled to 

the most distant parts of the province of Carmenia.A 

great portion, however, abandoned their country, in the year 
626, and fled for refuge to Hindustan resorting more parti¬ 
cularly to the neighbourhood of Surat, where they obtained a 
permission to settle from the Hindus, and to exercise their 
religion without restraint... .They, however, marry no more 
than one woman at the same time, and never any but one of 
their own nation, so that they have preserved their race, 
through so many ages, pure and unmixed with other nations to 
the present day.^ 


POPULATION 

Stavorinus also informs us that the Parsee population of 
Surat when he visited the town was about one hundred 
thousand. Many men went as far afield as the Cochin and 
the Coromandal coasts for trade, leaving their families behind 
in Surat. The chief occupations among the Parsees then, 
were agriculture and weaving, 

8. GIBBON 

The famous historian Gibbon, also speaks of the persecu¬ 
tion of Persian Zoroastrians, their flight to Kohistan and the 
exodus to Gujarat: 

‘Tn the mountains and deserts, an obstinate race of 
unbelievers adhered to the superstition of their fathers; and a 
faint tradition of the Magian geology is kept alive in the pro¬ 
vince of Kirman, along the banks of the Indus, among the 
exiles of Surat and in the colony which, in the last century, 
was planted by Shah Abbas at the gates of Ispahan.”^ 

1. Voyage to the East Indies, by John Splinter Stavorinus. translated from 
the original Dutch by Samuel Hull Wilcocke. (1798), VoJ. II. pp. 492-93. 496. 

2. The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, 1884 Edition, Vol. Ill, 
P. 499. 
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9. CAPTAIN LITTLE (1794 A.D.) 

THE EXODUS 

Captain Little wrote in 1794: ‘‘An enquiry into the history 
and customs of the Parsees, would, we think be curious. Their 
history commences at the period of the troubles caused by the 
Saracen conquerors of Persia when persecuted for their reli¬ 
gious opinions, a few Persians took refuge in the Isle of Ormus, 
whence sometime after, they sailed for India, and landed in 
Gujarat, where they found an asylum, on condition that they 
should reveal the mysteries of their creed, should renounce 
their own language and dress, that their women should go 
abroad unveiled, and their nuptials be celebrated in the 
evenings.”^ 


SHIP-BUILDERS 

Writing about the Parsees of Bombay in his day (1749), 
Captain Little says that they owned large properties in the 
Fort Area, much of which was inhabited by them. They 
also owned a major number of the ships in port, and in India 
it was the Parsees who were the first to build ships upto 

I, 000 tons without any aid from European ship-builders. 
Captain Little notes that the Parsees were the favourites of 
Dame Fortune, but he points out that they were deservedly 
so, because they were of an extremely charitable turn of mind. 
Even destitute Europeans received help of money and food 
from the Parsees.^ 

10. GEORGE VISCOUNT VALENTIA (1804 A.D.) 
BOMBAY PARSEES 

George Viscount Valentia, a well-known traveller, while 
speaking of Bombay in 1804, notes that a great proportion of 
the inhabitants of the city were Parsees, descendants of 
ancient Persians who had come to India because of religious 
tyranny in their own country.^ 

11. CAPTAIN WILFORD (1807 A.D.) 
EMIGRATIONS 

Captain Wilford wrote in 1807, “That several emigra¬ 
tions from Persia took place... .in consequence of the fanatic 

1. A Narrative of the Operations of Captain Little’s Detachment by Lieut. 
E. Moore, (1794), p. 383. Note II. 

2. Ibid. pp. 379-380. 

3. Voyages and Travels to India. Ceylon and the Red Sea & c. 1809), VoL 

II, p. 186. 
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zeal of the Mussalmans cannot be doubted-Some of these 

emigrants retained their ancient religion and are called 
Parsees.”^ 


12. MARIA GRAHAM (1809 A.D.) 

MULLA FEROZE 

Maria Graham paid a visit to India in the year 1809. 
While in Bombay, on 20th November, 1809, she was *'one of a 
party assembled for the purpose of hearing from the Dastur 
Mulla Feroze an account of the actual state of the Guebres or 
Parsees in India.” Thus on the basis of information which she 
collected from Mulla Feroze and from other prominent men 
of the country, she writes: “When the Guebres were driven 
from their own country by the Muslims, a considerable body 
of them resolved to seek a new land, and accordingly put out 
to sea, where they suffered hardship. After attempting to 
settle in various places, they at length reached Sanjan in 
Guzerat, and sent their chief dastoor Akah on shore to ask 
an asylum. This was granted by the Rajah on certain con¬ 
ditions.”- 


GARMENTS OF PARSEE WOMEN 
CUSTOMS 

Describing the customs and manners of the Parsees of 
her time, Maria Graham says that the women put on gar¬ 
ments similar to Muslim women. The majority of workmen 
in the docks, she notes, were Parsees as also were many 
butlers and coachmen in the employ of European residents. 
Monogamy was strictly enforced, but in the absence of issue, 
the husband was allowed to marry a second time after obtain¬ 
ing the consent of his wife. The women among them enjoyed 
much liberty, but they had not till then thought of cultivating 
their minds. 

13. SIR WILLIAM OUSLEY (1811 A.D.) 

REUGION 

Sir William Ousley, Secretary to the Ambassador to the 
Court of Persia (1810-1812) thus speaks of the Indian 
Parsees: “They have adopted much from those whose country 
affords them protection, against Mahomedan persecution; 

1. Asiatic Researches, Vol. DC, p. 233. 

2. Journal of a Residence in India, (1813), p. 40. 
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they still retain the religion of their Persian ancestors.... 
Such (the Ancient Persians) were the ancestors of those deno¬ 
minated in India, Parsees, from their original country Pars, 
and by their oppressors the Mahomedans of Persia styled con¬ 
temptuously Gabrs.”^ 

14. SIR JOHN MALCOLM (1829 A.D.) 

PURITY OF BLOOD 

Sir John Malcolm, famous historian and traveller, who 
was at one time Governor of Bombay, has described the 
Parsees as “the descendants of the ancient Persians settled 
in Guzerat and Bombay, of the purity of whose blood there 
can be no doubt, as they never intermarry with other races, 
“and who had a residence of eleven centuries.''- 

15. MARSDEN ON BARBOSA 

THE EXODUS 

In The Travels of Marco Polo by William Marsden, the 
author refers to Barbosa’s travels, and states that the mer¬ 
chants of Malabar referred to by Barbosa “were Parsees, as 
we have been accustomed to call those natives of Persia and 
their descendants who, on account of their adherence to 
the religion of their ancestors were driven from their own 
country by the Mahomedans.”** 

16. HENRY GEORGE BRIGGS 

THE EXODUS 

Henry George Briggs, author of the cities of Gujrashtra, 
writes in his “The Parsees”: “Such as would not embrace the 
faith of their conquerors, either fled to the wild fastnesses of 
Khurasan moimtains, or betook themselves to the still more 
desolate plains of their fatherland. About a half century 
afterwards, a considerable number sought safety in flight from 
the persecutions of the new lords of their country. With this 
purpose they proceeded first to the Island of Hormuzd, or 
Ormus, in the Persian Gulf; after a stay of fifteen years, they 
made way to Diva or Diu, at south-eastern extremity of the 
Kathiawad Peninsula... .”^ 

1. Travels in Persia, 1813, Vol. I, pp. 100, 101, 105. 

2. History, of Persia, 2nd Edition of 1829. Vol. I, p. 555. 

3. The Travels of Marco Polo, p. 690. 

4. The Parsees or Modern Zerdushtians. p. 7. 
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17. S. G. W. BENJAMIN (1882 A.D.) 

THE EXODUS 

Finally we may quote Mr. S. G. W. Benjamin, Minister 
of the United States of America in Persia in 1882-3^ who is 
3 reputed authority, and who wrote a book called ''Persia and 
the Persians.^^ He says, ^‘They (the fire-worshippers) are 

called Guebres.but they should properly be called 

the Parsees, a term that is still applied to these fire-worship¬ 
pers, who, flying from persecution, established themselves at 
Bombay.”^ In another place Benjamin says: “When the 
Arabs burning with religious zeal, carried the doctrines of 
Mahomet into Persia, and forced the acceptance of the Koran 
at the point of the sword, that country abandoned the so-called 
worship of fire, and the principles taught by Zerdust or 
Zoroaster. The fire-worshippers who survived were mostly 
driven out of the country, by persecution and became the 
Parsees of India.”* 

“KISSEH-I-SANJAN” CONTROVERSY 

In the accounts of all these writers, most of whom were 
observant travellers and scholars of repute, and all of whom 
have written their accounts with a sincere attempt to give out 
only the truth, the accepted facts of early Parsee history have 
received the fullest support. In this connection, we may sub¬ 
join a short account of the Kisseh-i-Sanjan controversy which 
some years ago split Parsee research into two strongly opposed 
camps. A move was set on foot early in the 20th century to 
erect a memorial column at Sanjan, to commemorate the 
landing of the Parsee refugees from Persia, which according 
to the Kisseh-i-Sanjan occurred at that place. The Iranian 
Association under the leadership of Mr. Jamshedji Nadirsha 
opposed this move arguing that there was no historical evi¬ 
dence to justify the traditional account of the early settlers 
having first set foot on Indian soil at Sanjan. The Association 
based its objection on the following nine points: 

THE NINE POINTS 

1. There is no mention of an independent kingdom of 
Sanjan or of a King called Jadi-Rana in any authentic history 
of Gujerat. 


1, Persia and the Persians, pp. 130-131. 

2. Ibid, p. 356. 
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2. There is no mention in any history of Sultan Mahmood 
Begada of the conquest by him of an important and flourishing 
port of the name of Sanjan. 

3. Masudi in his history written in Hejeira 332 
<A.D. 943) mentions that there was a large Zoroastrian popula¬ 
tion in Hind, Sind, and China as well as in Persia. 

4. There is evidence to show that in the year 324 
Yezdezardi or about a.d. 955, there was a flourishing fire- 
temple or maktab in Broach. This shows that from the early 
centuries of the Yezdezardi era, there was a considerable 
population of Parsees in Broach, and not merely after 
A.D. 1090 as the Kisseh-i-Sanjan states. 

5. In A.D. 1185 a copy of the Vendidad was brought from 
Seistan to Ucch in Sind where there was a population of 
Zoroastrians. This MS. was subsequently brought into Gujerat 
and transcribed there. It is probable that after the destruction 
of Ucch in a.d. 1223 the Parsees of Ucch migrated towards 
'Gujerat. 

6. In the first and second centuries of the Yezdezardi 
•era when the Kisseh-i-Sanjan states that our ancestors were 
on their way to India by sea from the island of Ormuz, there 
were frequent attacks led by Arabs from the sea upon Sind 
and Gujerat. These attacks continued from a.d. 631 to 776 and 
Tender it improbable that any considerable body of Parsees 
could have migrated to India by the sea during the first two 
centuries after the fall of the Persian Empire. The land route 
from Seistan ina Baluchistan was safer and more convenient 
as there were Zoroastrian settlements along the route, and it 
is probable that large number of Zoroastrians migrated in 
course of time, though not necessarily in the first two centu¬ 
ries, of the Yezdezardi era, by the land route to India. 

7. When a reference was made by the Zoroastrians of 
Navsari, Surat, Anklesar, Broach and Khambat to the high 
priests of Persia on certain religious questions in a.d. 1478, they 
were told by the high priests to send two able priests to Iran 
hy the land route to learn Pahalvi. The route from Kandahar 
^o Seistan they described as short, and from Seistan to Yezd 
as quite safe. It would seem from this that the land route from 
India to Persia was well-known to Parsees and often used. 

8. The recent archaeological discoveries of Dr. Spooner 
in Northern India show, that migrations of the Zoroastrian 
Magi from Persia into India date from remote antiquity and 
^establish the fact of frequent communication between the two 
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countries, which no doubt continued after the fall of the Persian 
Empire. 

9. In Ousley’s Oriental Geography of Ebn Haukal, who 
flourished probably between a.d. 902 and 968, the following, 
occurs:— 

“Now we shall lay before the reader a map of these 
parts of Hind and Sind, and describe the curious and 
extraordinary places of them. Some parts belong to 
Guebres (that is Persian Zoroastrians) and a greater por¬ 
tion of this country to Kafirs (infidels) and idolaters.” 

This authority would point to the fact of a large Zoroas- 
trian population in Sind in the tenth century. 

DR. MODI’S REPLY ON THE NINE POINTS 

Dr. J. J. Modi replied to all these objections in his book 
“Dastur Behman Kaikobad and the Kisseh-i-Sanjan/' The 
very simplicity of the account given by Behman, Dr. J. J. 
Modi argues, points to its truthfulness. Dastur Behman 
Kaikobad and his preceptor, Dastur Hoshang who supplied 
him with the facts which he put in a versified form, were 
learned Dasturs of their times, well-connected and respected 
both in India and in Persia, Dastur Behman made a sincere 
attempt to put into writing all that was known about the 
history of the Parsees in his day, and it is impossible to sup¬ 
pose that such a conscientious writer would deliberateljr 
mislead his community and posterity. 

PILGRIM FATHERS OF ENGLAND 

As regards the main subject of the exodus, which the 
Iranian Association doubted because thousands of Parsees 
continued to live in Persia even after the Arab conquest 
(point 3), Dr. Modi points out the analogous case of the 
Pilgrim Fathers going from England to the distant shores oi 
America. The Arab persecution, there is evidence to show, 
led even Christians at the time to migrate to the shores of 
India, and it therefore does not seem at all improbable that 
Zoroastrians did also similarly migrate. 

Dr. Modi deals with the above points thus : 

1. Sanjan and Jadi^Rana. The Kisseh does not say that 
the King was independent. As to the identification of ^Jadi- 
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Rana\ since there is difference of opinion about the date of 
the arrival of the Parsees, there is a difference in the identi¬ 
fication. Jadi-Rana (as Dr. Wilson suggested) was a corruption 
of the Hindu name Jayadeva Rana who ruled as Jayadeva 
or Vana-Raja from 745 to 806 a.d. Professor Hodivala who 
assumes that the arrival of the Parsees took place in 936 a.d. 
identifies Jadi-Rana with Vaja Jada-Deva of the Silhara 
Dynasty. In any case, the Kisseh cannot be charged with 
untruthfulness because it has corrupted the name of the Hindu 
Raja. 

2. Sultan Mahmood Begada. It is not always that 
historians name all the different towns conquered by 
victorious invaders. Thus in the case of the sack of Sanjan 
also, historians have referred to the invasion by Mahmood 
Begada of that part of the country where Sanjan is situated 
though they have not mentioned the particular town of 
Sanjan.^ 

3. Masoudi on Zoroastrian population in Hind, Sind and 
China. There is no reason to doubt that there were Parsee 
colonies in India here and there before the fall of Yezdegard. 
This in no way, however, proves that the Kisseh is an imagi¬ 
nary account. All the Parsee settlements in Hind, Sind and 
China referred to by Masoudi and by Ebn Haukal (point 9). 
completely disappeared in one way or the other. It was only 
the Sanjan colony that flourished, and Dastur Behman Kaiko- 
bad has given us a history of this band. 

4. The Fire-Temple at Broach, The evidence that a 
fire-temple and a maktab existed in Broach in 324 A, Y. 
(955 A.D.) is by no means conclusive, as Professor Hodivala 
has pointed out.- But even granting that there was a fire- 
temple in about 955 a.d. it does not follow that the statement 
in the Kisseh about the Parsees of Sanjan having migrated 
to other places about 300 years after the advent to Sanjan is 
incorrect. The Kisseh-i-Sanjan has nowhere given definite 
dates, and it is not defensible to fix 1090 a.d. as the exact date 
of these subsequent migrations. What the Kisseh says is 
that these dispersions had occurred within about 300 years. 
A few stray Parsees may have gone to Broach and erected a 
fire-temple there earlier than 1090. 

5. The town of Ucch. It is not certain which town is 
mentioned in the Pahlavi colophon. Professor Westergaard^ 

1. Dastur Behman Kaikobad and the Kisseh-USanjan, p. 51. 

2. Journal of the Iranian Ass. Oct. 1914. Professor Hodivala seems to think 
the year in question is 624 A.Y. (1255 aj>.) 
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who first referred to the manuscript (Zend Avesta P. 3 and 
note 4) is not sure of its reading and identification. He says: 

am not sure how the Pahelvi name is to be read... .It may 
be read Ucchah mentioned as the name of a town in the 
Burhan-i-quateh, but without any particulars, nor did I know 
any such town, unless it should be Uch, which, however, is 
not situated on the Indus but at the junction of the rivers of 
Punjab before joining the Indus.” 

Again, even assuming that there was a Parsee population 
in Ucch, how does that show that the Kisseh is incorrect? 
The Kisseh does not at all preclude the possibility of other 
bands of Parsee refugees or of other Parsee places of 
retreat.^ 

6. The Land Route. The sea-route from Persia to India 
was not unknown at the time the first Parsee refugees are 
:said by the Kisseh to have come to India. As pointed out by 
M. Reinaud upto the 10th century, even Chinese ships went 
to Persia and Persian ships went to China. (Reinaud’s 
Geographic D’Aboul Feda Tome I. p. CCCLXXXIII). We 
have the authority of the Chinese traveller Hieun Thsang 
that in the early part of the seventh century, the relations 
between India and Persia (Yule’s Cathay Vol. I, pp. CLXXVII- 
principal cities of Persia had colonies of Hindus who followed 
their own religion freely. (Reinaud’s Geographic D’Aboul 
Feda Tome I., p. CCCLXXXTV, Introduction HI.). 

Cosmos In-dicopleustes, an Egyptian merchant and monk, 
who visited India in the time of Naushirvan (in the early part 
of the 6th century) says in his work ‘Topographia Christiana’ 
written in about 535 a.d. that mercantile relations existed 
between India and Persia (Yule’s Cathay Vol. I, pp. CLXXVII- 
CLXXIX). He refers to Kallian in the Thana district as a 
place of trade and even says that Persia which tolerated 
Christianity, nominated the Christian bishop at that place. 
(Ibid, CLXXI.)2 

Since the sea-route was well-known to the Persians and 
was being used by them for mercantile purposes, it is not at 
all improbable that the first Parsee refugees after the over¬ 
throw of Yezdegard decided to come to India by the sea. 
Again, we know that the band which was ultimately to come 
to Sanjan was for a period of time in the sea-port town of 


1. Dastur Behman Kaikobad, pp. 62*63. 

2. Ibid, pp. 65*66. 
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Hormuz. It is very much more likely that these refugees 
chose the sea-route to India from Hormuz than that they went 
back to Seistan and from thence via Punjab came to India. 
The Kisseh's statement about the sea journey is not only pro¬ 
bable but inevitable. 

7. The dangers of the sea-route. The danger of being 
overtaken by pirates does not ordinarily deter men from 
trading. It will certainly not deter a band of harassed refugees 
from seeking safety overseas. If the choice was for the early 
Parsee refugees between persecution in Persia and the 
hazards of the journey through pirate-infested seas, they would 
certainly have decided upon the latter course. To face any 
dangers for the sake of religious freedom was the main theme 
of early Parsee history, and it is futile to suggest that the 
Kisseh is wrong because the Parsees would not have dared to 
come by the sea-route as it was known that Arab pirates 
roamed there!^ 

8. Dr. Spooner’s Discoveries. Here again, as Dr. Modi 
points out, it is one thing to say that frequent communications 
between India and Persia existed long before Yezdezard, and 
quite another to deduce from this fact that the statement con¬ 
tained in the Kisseh about the arrival in Sanjan of a small band 
of Parsee refugees sometime about 790 a.d. is incorrect. 

9. The Parsee Colonies referred to by Ebn Haukal. 
According to this Arab geographer, some parts of Hind and 
Sind belonged to Guebres. Nobody can say definitely that 
always when Arab and Persian writers refer to ‘Gabres’ they 
refer only to ‘Parsees.’ Nor again is it justifiable to conclude 
that ‘Hind’ and ‘Sind’ of these early Arab geographers were 
exactly those regions which to-day we know as ‘Hind’ and 
^Sind’. 

To sum up, the Kisseh-i-Sanjan is a sincere attempt at 
history writing. The facts it mentions are by no means as 
improbable as its opponents suggest. We have the writings of 
many travellers and historians, contemporaries of Behman 
Kaikobad as well as those who went before and after him, 
bis main assertions. Even if one looks upon 
the Kisseh as a traditional account, one need not for that reason 
^one condemn it as valueless. To attempt to write a historj 
of the Parsees without basing a considerable portion of the 

work on the Kisseh would not only be a difficult task;.it 

may very well be an impossible one. 

1. Dastur Behman Kaikobad, p. 67. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE REVAYETS 

The reason for the coming of the Parsees to India, as is 
well-known, was to escape ruthless religious persecution. It 
was the fear that their ancient religion would be completely 
destroyed by the Arab invaders of Persia, that led the Zoroas- 
trians to scatter from the land of their forefathers, and find 
refuge for themselves and for their religious beliefs in re¬ 
mote lands. On the soil of India their hope to be able to 
follow their religion in peace was fulfilled. Religious into¬ 
lerance of the type that they had experienced in their own 
country at the hands of the militant Arabs, was unknown in 
Gujerat, that part of India which they now made their home. 
First in Sanjan, and then in various other towns and villages 
where the Parsees settled, fire-temples were built, and 
dokhmas were erected. 

A FEAR OF GROWING IGNORANCE IN RELIGIOUS 
MATTERS 

And yet, the passing of centuries, free from the dread 
spectre of bigoted persecution, brought a curious result. 
Staunchly though they had always adhered to the minutest 
details of their religious rituals, the Parsees in India, in about 
the fifteenth century a.d., began to be anxiously conscious of 
a growing ignorance in religious matters. It was realised that 
a long stay of seven centuries in India was slowly dissolving 
their pristine religious individuality. In an ocean of people 
following other creeds, speaking other languages, observing 
other rituals and customs, conscious of a different history and 
legend, the microscopic island of immigrants had not remained 
completely unaffected. This constant contact with a ‘dif¬ 
ferent’ people had made them forgetful, in spite of themselves, 
of much of religious doctrine and ecclesiastical ritual. It may 
reasonably enough be argued that this should not have 
mattered very much to the settlers from Persia. They were 
in a hospitable country; they were given—^for the times—a 
uniformly just treatment by their rulers; they were allowed 
to rear their temples and to pray to their Ahuramazda in their 
own way; economically, their condition was none of the worst. 
But to the Parsees of these early days, existence was in a very 
real sense inseparable from religion, and impurities that crept 
into religion were, therefore, looked upon with as great alarm 
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as economic unbalance has come to be looked upon in our own 
times. 


E. W. WEST ON THE REVAYETS 

It was with a view to fill up these gaps in their know¬ 
ledge of religious matters, that towards the close of the 
fifteenth century a.d., the Parsee settlers decided to seek light 
from their co-religionists in Persia. A set of questions was 
prepared, and the Zoroastrians in Persia were requested to 
send their answers to these. The answers, elucidating the 
various doctrinal points raised by the dissatisfied Parsees in 
India, are known in Parsee history as “The Revayets.” In the 
words of E. W. West; the Revayets comprised of “the replies 
and information collected by some special messenger who had 
been sent by some of the chief Parsees in India to obtain the 
opinions of the Parsees in Persia, regarding certain particulars 
of religious practice which were duly specified in writing, or 
to apply for copies of MSS. which were either unknown or 
scarce in India. 

LIST OF THE REVAYETS 

Twenty-six main Revayets are known to exist; twenty- 
one being prior to the year 1700 a.d. and five being subsequent 
to that date. A list of these Revayets, together with the 
names of the messengers and the dates, is given below-:— 


Name of messenger or 
person addressed. 

Dates occurring in MS. 

Dates of the 
Christian Era. 

1. Nariman Hoshang. 

847 Yezdezardi or 
Parsee. 

1478 A.D. 

2. Naushirvan Khusro 
and Marzban Isfandiar. 

850 (855 ?) Yezdezardi. 

1480 A.D. 

(1485 ?). 

3. Behdin Farrukhbakhsh. 
Nauroz Fariburz and 
two other traders. 

880 Yezdezardi, i.e. 

916 Hijri. 

1511 A.D. 

4. 

885 Yezdezardi. 

1516 A.D. 

5. Astpandiar Sohrab. 

(No date). 

Circa 1520 A.D. 

6. Shaptir Asa. 

896 Yezdezardi. 

1527 A.D. 

7. Isfandiar Yezdiar and 
Rustom of Cambay. 

904 Yezdezardi. 

1535 A.D. 

8. Kamdin Shapur 
Khambati. 

928 Yezdezardi. 

966 Hijri. 

1558 A.D. 


1. E. W. West in Grundriss, p. 125. Martin Haug defines the Revayets 
as “Collections of memoranda and decisions regarding ceremonial observances 
and miscellaneous religious matters.*' (See ‘Essays in the Parsees' p. 93). 

2. Ust reproduced from Professor Hodivala’s 'Studies in Parsee History.' 
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Name of messenger or 
person addressed. 

Dates occurring in MS. 

Dates of the 
Christian Era. 

9. Kaus Kamdin. 

922 (?). 

Circa 1570 A.D. 

10. Faridun Marzban. 

(No date). 

Circa 1580 A.D. 

11. Letter to the Dasturs 
of Broach. 

(No date). 

Circa 1580 A.D. 

12. Letter to Dastur 

Kamdin Padam of 
Broach. 

967 Yezdezardi. 

1597 A.D. 

13. Kaus Mahyar. 

970 Yezdezardi. 

Circa 1600 A.D. 

14. Bahman Aspandayar. 

996 Yezdezardi, 

1035-36 Hijri. 

1626-7 A.D. 

15. Letter to Dastur 

Kamdin Padam and 
Behdin Asa Jamshed. 

1005 Yezdezardi 

1045 Hijri. 

1635 A.D. 

16. Letter of Ispandiar 
Rustom to the 

Behdins of Surat, 

Broach and Navsari. 

1005 Yezdezardi. 

1045 Hijri. 

1635 A.D. 

17. Letter to Dastur 

Burzo Kamdin brought 
by Shariar Rustom 
Sandal (or Jandel). 

1019 Yezdezardi. 

1649 A.D. 

18. Another letter to 

Dastur Burzo Kamdin. 

(No date) 7 or 8 years 
after 1015 

Yezdezardi. 

Circa 1653-54 

A.D. 

19. Letter to Dastur 

Rustom Peshotan and 
others on the subject 
of the new Dokhma. 

(No date). 

Circa 1668 A.D. 

20. Letter to the 

Andhyarus of Surat. 

1039 Yezdezardi 

1081 Hijri. 

1670 A.D. 

21. Letter to the 

Dasturs of Broach, 
Navsari and Cambay. 

1050 Yezdezardi. 

1681 A.D. 

22. Lietter to Dastur 

Jamasp Asa of 

Navsari. 

(?) 

1721 A.D. (?) 

23. Letter to Mobed 

Kaus and Dastur 

Darab Sohrab. 

1113 Yezdezardi 

1156 Hijri. 

1743 A.D. 

24. Letter to Manekji 
Naoroji Rustomji 

Sett. 

(No date). 

Circa 1748 A.D. 

25. Letter to Dastur 

Darab Sohrab and 
others of Surat. 

1138 Yezdezardi 

1182 Hijri. 

1768 A.D. 

26. Ithoter revayet 
(78 Questions). 

1142 Yezdezardi 

1186 Hijri. 

1773 A.D. 



THE REVAYETS 


NARIMAN HOSHANG 

The first Indian Zoroastrian to be sent to Iran with a list 
of questions was a “brave and well-infonned Behdin of 
Broach/^ of the name of Nariman Hoshang. The epistle 
which he brought back from Persia (and which, therefore, 
bears his name in the history of the Revayets) is subscribed 
by the Dasturs of the villages of Turkabad and Sharfabad, 
near Yezd. It appears that Nariman Hoshang had not been 
provided with any letters or credentials in writing, and he 
does not seem to have possessed even a moderate acquaint¬ 
ance with the Persian language. Owing to his ignorance, he 
was obliged to stay for over a year with his co-religionists in 
Yezd, during which time he acquired a degree of acquaint¬ 
ance with the Persian tongue and made his living by the 
selling and buying of dates. When he had acquired a suffi¬ 
cient knowledge of the language of his hosts, he conveyed to 
them some information relating to the condition of the 
Parsees in India, their settlements and their leaders, and most 
important of all, the state of their religion. 

In their reply, the Iranians address by name Changa Shah, 
the leader of the town of Navsari (Salar-i-Shaher-i-Navsari) 
and other ‘Athomans, Chiefs and Hirbads’ of the towns of 
Surat, Bharuch, Anklesar and Khambat. They invoke the 
blessings of Heaven upon Changa Shah and offer their thanks 
to God that he had been able (as they had learnt from 
Nariman Hoshang) to secure the exemption of the Zoroastrians 
of Navsari from the payment of the Jizya. 

INDIAN PARSEES MENTIONED IN THIS REVAYET 

The Revayet mentions by name several other Indian 
Parsees of note: e.g, Hirbad Bacha (Waccha), Hirbad Dada 
and Hirbad Khursad. Other names which we find in this 
epistle are Anna, a priest of Navsari, Hirbad Homan of 
Anklesar (who is requested to see that the people of the town 
of which lie was the leader observe all the ceremonies and 
injunctions of the faith with regard to the women), and 
Hoshang Ramyar, the Kadkhuda, or the headman of the town 
of Bharuch, Nariman Hoshang's own birth place. 

SUFFERINGS OF THE IRANIAN ZOROASTRIANS 

In this Revayet, the Zoroastrians of Persia complain very 
bitterly of their hard lot. Never in the history of Iran, they 
declare, have harder times been experienced than those 
through which they were just then passing. More suffering 
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fell to their lot than in the terrible days of even Zohak, Afra- 
sayab, Tur and Sikandar. They bemoan the fact that the 
Behdins of their times have little inclination to perform works 
of religious merit, and that, apart from a little Nirang and 
Barshnum, everything else had disappeared from their midst. 

The Iranis, in their reply, proceed to express surprise 
and regret at certain irreligious practices which were preva¬ 
lent among the Zarthostis of Hindustan, such as the employ¬ 
ment of non-Zoroastrians as corpse bearers, of the use of 
wooden biers (in place of iron ones) in places like Khambat 
and Anklesar, and the practice among their women-folk of 
going without gloves at meal times. They, therefore, suggest 
that two Herbads be sent over to Iran to learn Pahlevi, in 
order that they may then acquire a sound knowledge of the 
ceremonies and practices of the Zoroastrian faith. They 
assure their correspondents that travel in Iran was not parti¬ 
cularly dangerous or fatiguing, since Kandahar was close to 
Scistan, from which place the road to Yezd was without any 
danger. In conclusion, the Iranis give detailed answers to 
the questions sent to them. The date of this Revayet is Roz 
Khorsed, Mah Dai, 847 A.Y., corresponding to 14th August 
1478 A.D. 

The signatories of this epistle are: 

Jamasp Sehriar; Siavaksh Behram; Kaikhusro Siavaksh, 
and Hushang Siavaksh. The scribe gives his name as Shapur 
Jamasp Shehriar Bakhtafrid Shehriar Behram Noshirwan. 

DATE OF CHANGA SHAH 

Nariman Hoshang’s Revayet (the very first of the series 
extending from 1478 to 1773) is, historically, the most 
important of all. It is on the basis of this Revayet, dated 
1478 A.D., that we are enabled to fix the date of Changa Shah, 
the leader of the Parsees of Navsari. As we have seen above, 
the Kisseh^iSanjan also makes mention of one Changa Shah 
who helped in the transfer of the Iran-shah from Bansda to 
Navsari, 26 years after the sack of Sanjan. We have no 
evidence, except what is contained in the Revayets, to fix 
Changa Shah’s date, and it is therefore not difficult to realise 
how completely vague much of our account of the early 
history of the Parsees in India would have been, had it not 
been for the all-important Revayets. It is because we have 
been able to determine the period of Changa Shah’s life-time 
(about 1450-1511 a.d.) that we have also been able to deter¬ 
mine the period of that most noteworthy event in the early 
history of the Parsees, the sack of Sanjan. 
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THE SECOND REVAYET 

The Revayet which comes next in point of time is also 
styled ^Nariman Hoshang’s Revayet’ in the classified compila¬ 
tion of Darab Hormazdiar, though the name of Nariman does 
not appear anywhere in the document itself. The addressees 
are: Changa Shah, Behram Changa Shah, (the Hirbad-i- 
Hirbadan Khurshed Buzurg-i-Sanjanas), Hirbad Rustom, 
Hirbad Hushang and the other ‘Athornanan, Rathestaran 
Vastrioshan and Hutokhsan’ of Hindustan and the township 
of Navsari. The scribe is, as in the case of the first Revayet, 
Shahpur Jamasp of Sarfabad, and the signatories are: 

Hirbad Shehriar Mahviiidad and Hirbad Mahrban 
Naushirvan both of Turkabad, and Hirbad Hushang, Hirbad 
Faridun and Hirbad Kaikhusro of Sarfabad, together with 
Zindah Razm Kershasp and Bahman Asfandiar of Sarfabad. 
The date is given thus: 

“Completed with good wishes and joy and pleasure on 
the day Daipdin, month Dai of the year 855 after the era 
of Yezdegard Shehriar.” 

Which corresponds to 1st September 1486 a.d. 

This Revayet’—expresses the great eagerness on the part 
of the Behdins in Iran to get any information about Zarthostis 
staying outside Iran. The epistle closes with long and detailed 
explanations about Ghambars, Rapithvan, Barshnum, Dastan 
and other topics. 


THE THIRD REVAYET 

The third Revayet is dated Roz Hormazd, Mah Khordad 
880 Yezd, corresponding to 17th January 1511 a.d. and is the 
last in which the name of Changa Shah occupies a place of 
honour. It is addressed to Changa Shah, Dastur Khurshed 


1. Doubt has been raised about the correctness of the date of this Revayet. 
Dr. JiVanji Modi (in his ‘A Few Events in the Early History of the Parsees’) 
opines that the true reading of the year should be 850 Yez. and not 855 Yez, 
and argues that the former reading (850) which occurs in the Autograph 
manuscript of the Revayet of Darab Hormiazdyar (dated 1048 A.Y.) which 
is in the Bombay University Library, is the only one that can be depended 
on. Professor Hodivala, however, favours the 855 date and points out that 
the 850 given in the Bombay University Manuscript is a clerical error on 
the part of Darab Hormazdyar. (See Studies in Parsee History p. 285). 
Professor Hodivala nevertheless adds; “But this is after all a conjecture, and it 
is not at all easy to say on which side the balance of evidence lies, and we 
must be prepared to sympathise with any one who regards the point as 
undecided, or as even incapable of being finally settled." (Ibid), Khan 
Bahadur B. B. Patel, it may be mentioned, in his ‘Parsee Prakash,* accepts 
the date as 855 A.Y., and accordingly puts this Revayet under the year 14W 
A.D. (Parsee Prakash. p. 6). E. W. West also has accepted the 855 reading. 
The dlirerence between the two readings is not, however, very considerable, 
and is not of any material importance. 



Buzurg-i-Sanjanan, Dastur Rustam, Dastur Hoshang, the sons 
of the deceased Bahram Shah, Manek Shah, Asdin Shah, 
Dastur Nairyosang Munajjam (astrologer) and the Kadkhuda 
Shapur and Qwam-ud-din and Isfandiar and other Zoroas- 
trians of Navsari, Khambait, Bharuch, Surat and Anklesar. 

In this Revayet, it is to be noted, the Hijri year is also 
given along with the Yezdezardi year; thus: 

“Finished in prosperity and good fortune on Wednesday 
corresponding to the 9th of the month of Shawwal in the year 
916 of (the worshippers) of Allah.” 

An important portion of this Revayet is that which 
deplores the unawareness of the Iranian Zoroastrians of the 
existence of their co-religionists outside Iran:— 

“Next, after the payment of our respects, let it be known 
to those exalted persons, that neither during the time of the 
Arabs that is past, nor in that of the Turks that has arrived, 
were these humble persons aware whether there were or not 
in the countries of Hindustan any followers of the Good Faith 
(Behdinan), until 35 years before the present date, the 
deceased Nariman Hushang turned his face towards this 
quarter.” 


4TH AND 5TH REVAYETS 

The next two Revayets (4th and 5th) are not mentioned 
in the Parsee Prakash,’ but from a manuscript in his own 
possession. Professor Hodivala fixes the date of the 4th 
Revayet as roz Daipadar, mah Avan of the year 885 A.Y. The 
date of the next Revayet is unknown, but as the Indian names 
occurring in the introduction of both the 4th and the 5th 
Revayets are identical to a great extent. Professor Hodivala 
fixes the date of this Revayet as circa 1520 a.d.^ 

THE 6TH REVAYET 

In the year 1527 A.D., a Behdin of Khambat, named 
Kama Asa (Shapur Asa?) went to Iran with another series 
of questions on religious matters. This Revayet (6th in 
point of time) is sometimes quoted as the Revayet of Kama 
Asa and sometimes as the Revayet of Kama Vohra (Bohra). 
The actual name of the messenger, however, is given as 
Shapur Asa:— 

1. Studies in Parsee History, p. 289-90. The name of the bearer of the 
4th Revayet is not known. The 5th Revayet was brought to India by a 
Behdin named Aspandiar Sohrab. 
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“Next (it is requested)”, write the Iranians in their 
reply, “that you will not fail (to reward) Behdin Shapur 
Asa and any kindness that is done to him will be like 
a kindness done to these followers of the Good Faith in 
Iran.” 

This Revayet is a somewhat lengthy document and two 
scribes were employed as can be seen from the two colophons 
written in Avesta characters:— 

1. Completed with good wishes and in joy and gladness 
on the day Daipadar of the month Bahman of the year 
896 after Yazdagard the king of kings son of 
Shehriar son of Khusro the king of kings son of 
Ahurmazd. I wrote this in the blessed city of 
Yezd.... I, the servant of the Faith, Shehriar 
Ardeshir Iraj Rustom Iraj wrote this by the command 
of the Dasturs. 

2. Completed with good wishes and in joy and gladness 
on the day Tir of the month Behman of the year 896 
after Yazdagard, the king of kings son of Shehriar 
son of Khusro the king of kings, son of Ahurmazd. 
....I, the servant of the Faith Giv Aspandiar Giv 
wrote this for the land of Hindustan.” 

This Revayet is addressed to the Zoroastrians ot 
Navsari and Khambat, among the addresses being Ervad 
Rana Jesang, father of the famous Meherji Rana. This 
Revayet was accompanied by a copy of the complete 
Ardavirafnameh^ dealing with the topics of Heaven and 
Hell. The colophon appended to this Virafnameh is as 
follows: 

“Finished the book of Virafnameh on the 2nd day of 

the month Amerdad year 896”. 

THE 7TH REVAYET 

The seventh Revayet, known as the Aspandyar Yezdyar 
Revayet, is the last in which the name of Manek Changa 
occurs. It is addressed to: 

1. The Ardavirafnameh is described by E. V, Browne as “a prose 
Zoroastrian Paradiso and Inferno. It is interesting for the picture it gives 
of the religious and material anarchy in Persia produced by the Invasion 
of the accursed Alexander the Roman, (Rumi), of the Sassanian national 
and religious revival in the 3rd century of our era and of the Zoroastrian 
ideas of the future life”. (See A Literary History of Persia by E. G. Browne 
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Hirbad Rana Jaisang; Sahyar Dhayyan; Chanda Pahlan; 
Behram Pahlan; Behdin Manek Changa; Asa Behram bin 
Changa and Dhayyan Changa all of Navsari; Bahram Hira of 
Surat and Asa Narsang, Nakhwa Asa, Kaman Asa Liba 
Kaman, and Jiva Khurshed, all of Cambay. 

The writers of this Revayet state in the introduction 
that two Behdins named Ispandiar Yezdyar and Rustom 
had come to Iran from Cambay, from whom they were 
delighted to learn that a stone Dokhma had recently been 
erected in that town.^ The colophon, giving the date of the 
epistle runs: 

“Completed with good wishes and joy and gladness on 
the day Khurdad of the month Khurdad of the year 
904 after Yezdegard the King of Kings ... I have written 
this letter for the followers of the Good Faith in Hindustan 
that they might read it and act according to it . . . The 
writers of these letters are Dastur Shahriar Ardeshir and 
Giv Aspandiar. May they live in gladness.’^ 

The date of this Revayet corresponds to 17th January 
1535 A.D. 

THE 8TH REVAYET 

The next Revayet is that of Kamdin Shahpur, and it 
is one of the few in which the Hijri date is placed side by 
side with the Yezdezardi. In 1558 a.d., a resident of 
Cambay, Kamdin Shahpur, was sent to Iran by Dastur Padam 
Ramyar of Broach, with a letter of inquiry and also with 
a request for some books and manuscripts, and the hair of 
the Sacred Bull (Waras). The reply is, we find, addressed 
in name to Dastur Padam and other Zarthostis of Hindustan 
in general, but no other person, except the messenger Kamdin 
Shahpur is mentioned by name. 

As requested, the Iranis sent copies of several religious 
works; the Saddar-i-Bundehesh,^ the Saddar-i-Saddar/ and 

1. This Tower of Silence was said to have been built by Hirji Asa of 
Surat. Parsee Prakash P. 8. 

2. The Bundahishn (The Ground giving) an extensive manual of reli¬ 
gious knowledge comprising in the fuller recession known as the “Iranian.** 
46 Chapters, which appears to have been finally concluded in the 11th or 12th 
century of our era, though the bulk of it is probably a good deal earlier. 
(See E. G. Browne’s “A Literary History of Persia** p. 105). 

3. “The Saddar (Hundred chapters), a sort of epitome of the Zoroas- 
trian Faith in 3 recensions (one prose, two verses) of which the first is the 
oldest.*’ (See E. G. Browne’s book quoted above p. 109). 
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^ illustrated Virafnameh. Answers to the questions asked 
were also sent, the main topic dealt with being the manner 
of installing an Atashbehram, the manner of carrying Nasa 
to Kah, and the consecration of the Sacred Bull. 

The date of this Revayet is explicitly given in the 
colophon: ‘‘roz Bahman Mah Khurdad (according to) the 
ancient (reckoning) of the year 928 cf Yezdegard the King 
of Kings, and Wednesday, the 18th of Rabiulawwal, 966 Hijri’\ 
This date corresponds to 7th January 1559 a.d. 

REVAYETS 9TH, lOTH, IITH AND 12TH 

The three subsequent Revayets (9th, 10th and 11th 
in point of time) are not of much importance historically, 
as the dates of none of these are satisfactorily known. The 
12th Revayet—a letter addressed to Dastur Kamdin Padam 
of Bharuch—bears a clear date, and we may discuss this 
epistle briefly. 

This letter was written by Dastur Ardeshir Naushirvan 
Marzban Kermani from Multan and was dated roz Daepdin, 
mah Farvardin of the year 967 Yezdezardi. This Dastur 
Ardeshir had come to India at the ixivitation of the Emperor 
Akbar, for the purpose of assisting Mir Jamaluddin Hussain 
Inju in the compilation of old Persian words which the latter 
had undertaken. The messenger employed by Dasturs Arde¬ 
shir and Kamdin Padam was the Behdin, Kaus Mahiar, who 
was a few years later sent on a mission to Irto and brought 
back the Revayet bearing his name. 

THE 13TH REVAYET 

The Revayet of Kaus Mahiar is dated 1601 a.d. according 
to the ‘Parsee Prakash’,^ but Professor Hodivala has pointed 
out that the date is not mentioned anywhere in the manuscript, 
though the names of the messenger and of the signatories 
and addressees seem to indicate that the date is approximately 
correct.^ 

This Revayet is the reply to some oral questions asked by 
the Parsees of Navsari, Bharuch, and other places, and it 
mentions the forwarding of homsalis as required. 

THE 14TH REVAYET 

The next Revayet, known as the Behman Aspandyar 
Revayet, fortunately bears both the Yezdezardi and the Hijri 


1. Parsee Prakash P. 839. 

.2. Studies In Parsee History p. 321. 
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dates. This Revayet comprises actually of three separate 
replies given by the priests of Turkabad and Kerman to 
several religious questions which the Zoroastrians of India 
had sent to them with a Behdin named Bahman Aspandiar. 
Though ordinarily known as the Behman Aspandyar Revayet 
(after the name of the messenger) this document is also 
referred to sometimes as the Bahman Punjia Revayet, after 
the brother of Nanabhai Punjia of Surat, whose death in 936 
A.Y. (1667 A.D.) gave rise to much theological dispute in that 
town.^ 


The reply from Turkabad is dated roz 4th month 1st, 996 
Yezd, i.e. 24th October, 1626. The Iranis send their greetings 
to all the Dasturs, Mobeds and Behdins living in the cities of 
Hindustan. They state that as the Indian messenger, Behman 
Aspandiar, had made a sea voyage, they had given him the 
Bareshnum for his purification, and had taken him on a pil¬ 
grimage to the shrine of Khatunbanu.- Then follow the answers 
to the questions asked by the Zarthostis of India. A copy of 
the Vendidad was also sent to India by the Dasturs of 
Turkabad. The two missives from Kerman are dated thus: 

1. Roz Adar the ninth of Mah Behman the eleventh of 

the year 996 of Yezdegard.and the 1036 year 

Hijri, 

2. Roz Adar Mah Tir, year 1036 Hijri, 996 Yezdagardi. 


1. The date of Nanabhai Punjias death is suggested by Dara S. Dastur 
Meherjirana to be 10-1-1663. See his Nodh ane Nuktechini introduction P. 13 
and Foot-Note 19-A. 

2 Khatunbanoo, according to tradition, was one of the daughters of 
Yezdegard Sheryar. On the fall of the Persian Empire, she left the capital 
Madayen, intending to find refuge in the fortress of Haft-Asar. This, how¬ 
ever, was made impossible by the pursuing enemy, and Khatunbanu con¬ 
tinued her flight. Feeling thirsty, she asked for some water from a farmer, 
who milked one of his cows that the princess may slake her thirst with 
the milk, but when the earthen pot was kicked out of his hands by the 
animal, Khatunbanu went away disappointed. Realising her extremely dan¬ 
gerous position, she prayed that God may save her fron« falling into the 
hands of the Arabs, and when she had done, she saw a big cleft in the 
ground before her. Into this she descended, and the earth closing up after 
her, she disappeared from view. The farmer, who had now returned with 
a vessel of water wias so moved by the miracle that he fetched the 
offending cow to the spot where the princess had disappeared and 
immolated it as a sacrifice. The practice of sacrificing cows at this spot, 
known as Daredin originated thus. (See Parsee Prakash p. 11). Daredin 
means “Gate of Religion”. Maha Banu, another daughter of Yezdegard, 
according to Parsee tradition married a Valbhi (Indian) Prince. Abul 
Faaal in his Ain-e-Akbari states that the brave Sisodia Rajputs of Udepur 
are the descendants of this Persian princess. “As to Sheher Banu, another 
of Yezdegard’s daughter, there is a tradition that she was taken in marriage 
by Husayn. the younger son of Fatimfa, the daughter of Mohamed the 
Prophet, and became the progenitor of nine Imams (the 4th to 12th) (See 
“A Comprehensive History of the Parsees” by J. B. Sanjana p. 550K 
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The signatories of the first Kerman letter declare that a 
copy of the Vistasp Yest and Vispared was,^ being sent along 
with the messenger, and they ask that if the Lidian Parsees 
have any MSS for which they have no use, these may kindly 
be sent to them in Kerman. The Vistasp Yest MS brought by 
Behman Aspandiar is still extant. A few sprigs of the ‘sitab’ 
plant were also sent to India, as the Iranis were informed that 
the plant did not grow in Hindustan. 

THE 15TH REVAYET 

The 15th Revayet, as Professor Hodivala has pointed out,- 
is not mentioned either in the compilation of Darab Hormaz- 
diar or in the Parsee Prakash. This is a letter addressed to 
Dastur Kiamuddin Padam Ramyar and Behdin Asa Jamshed 
both of Bharuch. The date is the 4th day of the month of 
Ardibehest of the year 1005 Yezdezardi, Monday the 10th of 
Jumada II 1045 Hijri (11th November, 1635 O.S.)* 

The writers of this epistle inform the Parsees in India 
that four years previously a terrible famine had devastated 
their country, and an epidemic had followed in its wake. 
Earlier, in 1628 a.d., during the reign of Shah Abbas, the 
Dasturs of Iran had suffered such “tilbulation as was indes¬ 
cribable by tongue or pen”; religious books, including the 
^Jamaspnameh/’^ were forcibly taken away from them, and 
many other books which they did not possess were demanded 
by their oppressors. 

UNHAPPY CONDITION OF IRANIS 

“These particulars concerning the unhappy condition of 
our Iranian brethren, and their friendly relations with our 
own people are both new and interesting,” writes Professor 
Hodivala, ’“but there is in this missive a passage which is of 
oven greater significance.”^ 

DIFFERENCE IN PARSEE AND IRANI CALENDARS 

This passage, translated by Professor Hodivala, is:— 

1. “The Vispared is a collection of formulae and doxologie, simiilar and 
supplementary to the Yasna, in conjunction with which it is used liturgi- 
cally”, (E. G. Browne’s History, p. 99). 

2. Studies in Parsee History, p. 330. 

3. “The Jamaspnameh, known in its entirety only in Pazand and Persian 
versions contains some interesting mythological and legendary matter about 
the ancient mythical Kings of the Persian Epos.” (Literary History of Persia 
by E. O. Browne p. 107). 

4. Studies in Parsee History p. 331. 
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“Further, they had asked a question in reference to the 
ancient (Zoroastrian) months, (and said) that there was a 
difference of one month between (the reckoning of) Persia 
and Hindustan. If they are sure that one month has passed 
out of their minds, and that they have missed a month during 
the years that have elapsed (muddat-ha), they may now 
observe the months according to the Iranian method (i.e. 
adopt the Iranian reckoning). But if that (reckoning) has* 
descended to them from ancient times, they may allow it to 
remain until the coming of (Behram) Varjavand.” 

“This explicit pronouncement,” comments Professor 
Hodivala,* “in a letter written in 1005 A.Y. (1635 A.D.) 
demonstrates the erroneousness of a notion which is almost 
universally prevalent even among well-informed Zoroastrians, 
and which has been sealed with the sanction of all writers on 
the history of our people. That notion is that the Indian 
Parsees were altogether ignorant of the difference existing 
between the Indian and Iranian calendar until the arrival of 
Dastur Jamasp Hakim Vilayeti in 1091 a.d. (1722 a.d.). Now 
it stands out clearly from this passage that it had arrested the 
attention of the priests of Broach so early as 1635 a.d. that 
is more than eighty-six years before Jamasp’s visit and sup-* 
posed discovery. It is further deserving of notice that Dastur 
Bahram Ardeshir—^the High Priest of all Iran in his day—^had 
with a broad-minded disregard for a small difference which he 
appears with sagacity to have attributed to some local varia¬ 
tions existing in the old Iranian system itself, pronounced an 
opinion of which the wisdom has proved but too clearly by the 
strife and discord which resulted afterwards from the adop¬ 
tion of a different course. 

The difference between the two calendars could not have 
remained unnoticed long after the first communication was 
interchanged between the Iranis and the Parsees', i.e. after 
the first Revayet dated 1478 a.d. had reached the hands of the 
Parsees in India. Sufficient evidence that the Zoroastrians in 
India were aware of it in 1635 a.d. at the latest, we find in the 
epistle dated that year, addressed to Dastur Kamdin Padam 
of Broach. In another letter to the Zoroastrians of Surat 
dated 1005 A.Y. (1635 a.d.) we find an unmistakable hint that 
the Surat Parsees were also aware of the difference. 

THE 16TH REVAYET 

This letter was in reply to a missive brought to Iran by 
one Peshotan from India. The Indians, in their letter speak 


1. Ibid p. 332. 
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of a famine^ and plague which had been raging some time 
before in Gujerat. In these difficult times, a Parsee from 
Gujerat named Shapur went to Persia and there became the 
slave of a Persian Muslim who put out his eyes. Peshotan, 
the messenger, moved by Shapur’s misfortunes, decided to 
adopt him as a son and brought him back to India after pay¬ 
ing a ransom of seven Tomans to his master. 

THE 17TH REVAYET 
RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION 

The Revayet of Rustom Jandel (Sandal) which is the 17th 
on our list, was so called after the Irani messenger of that 
name. This epistle is addressed to Dastur Barzo Kamdin 
Kaikobad, and is dated roz Bahram mah Ardibehest 1019 
Yezdezardi (3rd December 1649 a.d.).“ 

This letter is signed by eleven Iranian priests, and the 
scribe employed was Bahram Dastur Mahrban Suraki, who 
tells us that he wrote the letter under instructions from 
Dastur-i-Zaman, Dastur-i-Dasturan, Dastur Mavindad, Dastur 
Bahram, Dastur Ardeshir. 

In this Revayet again, the Iranis repeat the tale of the 
persecution of several Dasturs during the reign of Shah Abbas 
i. In the year 997 A.Y., when several religious books, includ¬ 
ing the Jamaspnamehj were forcibly taken away from them. 

18TH AND 19TH REVAYETS 
DOKHMA CONTROVERSY 

“Two other well-known Revayets owe their existence to 
a dispute which arose in the town of Surat on the subject of 
a Dokhma which the wealthy Behdin Nanabhai Punjia had 
undertaken to erect with a view to its being for the first time 
used for the disposal of his own body at death.”^ 

1. This faiTiine is known to have occurred in the beginning of the reign 
of Shah-Jehan (1629-30 A.D.) and we find an account of it in all the Moghul 
chronicles. The author of the Badshahnameh says; “During the past year 
no rain had fallen in the territories of Balaghat and the drought had been 
especially severe about Daulatabad. In the present year also (the fourth of 
the reign), there had been a deficiency in the bordering countries, and a 
total want in the Dakhin and Gujerat.’* Elliot. VII. 24. 

2. The name of the messenger is not Rustom Jandel but Shahriar 
Rustom Jandel. The Parsee Prakash In its notice of this Revayet informs 
us that the Iranians state in it that “there had been a severe famine in 
Persia for the last two years.** Actually what is said is that “in the year 
1040 Hijri (1631-32) a famine had occurred which had lasted for two years.’* 
(See ’Studies in Parsee History* p. 335 foot-note). 

3. Studies in Parsee History, p. 337. 
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As it happened, Behdin Nanabhai died before the com¬ 
pletion of the structure, and the corpse had to be preserved 
for nearly two months in the old Dokhma, and then consigned 
to the New Tower of Silence, built by him. Whether such a 
transfer was correct from the ceremonial point of view was 
the matter of a fierce controversy in Surat, and since the 
Dasturs in India differed with one another in their opinion on 
the subject, it was decided to refer the question to the Dasturs 
and Mobeds of Iran for their opinion. The reply of the 
Iranian priests (written from Kerman) is addressed to 
‘renowned and greatest Dastur’ (Dastur-i-Muazzam-i-Namdar), 
Rustom Peshotan, and Behdin Kuverji, Behdin Hirji, and 
Hirbad Barzo bin Aderbad of Surat. This letter is not dated, 
but in an old Disapothi we find it stated that the renowned 
Behdin Nanabhai Punjia died on Roz Ahurmazd, mah Khur- 
dad, 1036 A.Y.^, (9th of January 1667). We may therefore 
conclude that the letter from Kerman was written in the year 
1668 A.D. 


THE 20TH REVAYET 

Two more letters answering questions of ritual raised by 
the Zoroastrians in India remain to be mentioned. A missive 
called the Maktiih-i-Suratia Adhyaru (Letter to the Surat 
Priests) is dated “roz Daipdin, the triumphant, of the auspi¬ 
cious month Dai (according to) the ancient (reckoning) of the 
Parsee year 1039. Written on (11th) of the month of Rabi the 
first, of the year 1081 Hijri. Written in the town of Kerman.” 

This letter states that Hirbad Rustom Khurshed Isfandiar 
had addressed to the Iranians a communication on the subject 
of the New Dokhma on roz Adar mah Khurdad 1038 A.Y. and 
that they had already given their opinion on the questions put 
to them. Here, therefore, we find additional evidence that the 
letter from Kerman on the subject of the Dokhma of Behdin 
Nanabhai Punjia (see above) was written sometime in the 
year 1668 a.d. 

Both these revayets, of 1668 a.d. and of 1670 a.d. owe their 
origin, as has already been stated, to the controversy over the 
Surat Dokhma. 


THE 21ST REVAYET 

The Revayet which we have to consider next is the letter 
to the Dasturs of Bharuch, Navsari and Cambay written in 

1. Parsee Prakash p. 15. For date of Nanabhai Punjia’s death see p. 76, 
footnote 1 above. 
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1050 Yezdezardi (1681 a.d.). This is a reply from the priests 
of Turkabad, Sharfabad and Ispahan to an Indian letter 
written in 1048 A.Y. (1679 a.d.). Eight questions on cere¬ 
monial subjects are answered. There are several revayets 
after this missive, but as they are all dated after the year 
1700 A.D., they need not be discussed in this work. 

PARSEE HISTORY FROM REVAYETS 

The Revayets afford us an interesting cross-section of 
Parsee History extending over a period of 200 years. From 
the names of the various towns mentioned, we are enabled to 
learn about the distribution of the Parsec population, and we 
know that during the 15th, 16th and 17th Centuries, as also 
in the following 200 years, the chief centres of Parsee habita¬ 
tion were the important West coast towns of Broach, Surat, 
Navsari, Anklesar and Bulsar. A good Parsee population 
was also centred round Khambat. 

It is again mainly because of the Revayets that a long 
list of names of important members of the community has 
been preserved. In the absence of these documents, there is 
reason to fear that even in the matter of the names of leading 
Parsee personages our history would have remained very 
much the poorer. We have seen how because of the mention 
of the name of Changa Shah in the very first of the Revayets 
we have been able to solve a question of great difficulty in 
Parsee history, namely the Sack of Sanj an. 

IRANI HISTORY IN REVAYETS 

In these Revayets, again, we get glipipses of the history 
of the Iranian Zoroastrians. We are forced to conclude, on 
even a cursory reading of the contents of the various 
Revayets, that the position of the Iranian Zoroastrians, during 
the 300 years from about 1400 to 1700 a.d. was much more 
imhappy than the state of the Parsees in India. Frequently 
in their letters to their co-religionists in Hindustan, the 
Iranians complain of governmental oppression. Occasionally 
we hear of famines and of epidemics. But perhaps no single 
instance can convey the general misery of the Iranian Zoroas¬ 
trians in these days more than the episode of Shapur the 
slave whose master blinded him and who was released only 
when a messenger from India moved by pity offered to pay 
ransom. While the Parsees in India, during these centuries 
were gradually coming to occupy a position of respect and 
economic well-being, the Iranian Zoroastrians remaineid a 
subject race, held by the populace in contempt and regarded 
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by the government as proper game for all manner of atro¬ 
cities. 

These Revayets are generally known as the New 
Revayets to distinguish them from the Old Revayets written 
in the Pahlevi language during the Sassanian period. They 
do not deal, except very sparingly, with philosophical or 
ethical themes, but they may be relied upon in traditional 
matters of ritual and custom. As Ervad Edalji Kersaspji 
Antia observes: “In the study of the Parsee religion the 
Revayets play an important part. They give us an idea of 
how some of the statements of the Avesta were understood 
by the Zoroastrians of Persia and India about 300 years 
ago.'i 

ALLEGED IGNORANCE OF PARSEES; E. W. WEST’S 

VIEW 

While dealing with the question of the origin of the 
Revayets, we have stated that it was the fear of growing 
ignorance among the Parsees of India in matters of religious 
rites and ceremonies that led them to send a list of inquiries 
to their co-religionists in Iran. In this connection, it will be 
of interest to quote the opinion of Dr. E. W. West:— 

“Regarding the alleged ignorance and incapacity of the 
Gujerat Parsees, both priests and laity in the 16th Century, I 
believe that such an account would be a gross exaggeration 
of the actual facts. It appears to be based upon certain state¬ 
ments made in the Revayets brought by Nariman Hoshang 
from Iran in 1478 and 1486. Strictly speaking, these were 
written about a century before the time of Meherji Rana, but 
it will be instructive to consider how far they were correct 
in their own time. 

“One of the Iranian scribes of the Revayet of 1478 wrote 
in Persian as follows :— 

“For this reason I have not written these things in Pahlevi 
writing, in as much as Nariman Hoshang said and declared 
that perhaps (magar) priests and laymen of the Mazda- 
worshippers of Navsari, Cambay, Broach, Surat and 
Anklesar may not understand Pahlevi writing. He said 
there are laymen of these towns, and even priests, who da 
not understand Pahlevi writing. But the earlier of the 

1. ‘'A few Statements of the Avesta as understood by the Writers of 
the Revayets” by Ervad Edalji Kersaspji Antia, Gama Memorial Volume 
pp. 154 et. seq. 
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same Revayet contains a Pazend colloquy between Zarthust 
and Ormazd, written in Avesta characters, also some extracts 
from the Gathas in Avesta and Pazand, as well as occasional 
Pahlevi phrases. This free use of Avesta and Persian writing, 
and even some Pahlevi, clearly shows that the Iranian scribes 
had no real fear of not being understood by the Indian Parsees 
(whose vernacular was old Gujerati and to whom even 
Persian was a foreign language) unless he used too much 
Pahlevi. 

“With regard to the questions taken to Yezd by Nariman 
Hoshang, it seems to me (judging from the replies to about 
forty questions which may be found scattered about in various 
parts of Darab Hormazdyar’s Revayet collection) that the 
queries propounded by the Indian Parsees do generally imply 
not so much ignorance on the part of their priests, as an 
increasing reluctance on the part of the laity to comply with 
their teachings and decisions. The laity living among those 
of other religions, would naturally find many of the pre¬ 
cautionary observances and customs enjoined by their own 
priesthood both troublesome and oppressive. Under such 
circumstances, the priests and the more conservative elders 
would at last find it necessary to refer the principal matters 
in dispute to their brethren in Iran, so as to have their own 
opinion among their own more unruly members. 

“If the Indian Parsee priesthood had been really ignorant 
and indifferent about their religion, they would not have 
undertaken the trouble and expense to referring such matters 
to a higher Court of Appeal, such as the Iranian Priesthood 
must have appeared to be to the Indian Parsees. And the 
questions thus referred seldom involve any of the great funda¬ 
mental dogmas of the Parsee religion, but are .nearly always 
confined to details of ritual and purification or to matters of 
casuistry. 

“The same may be said of all the other Revayets and 
writings which were obtained from Iran from time to time 
during the next two centuries. They all indicate the deep 
interest which the Parsee priest and laity took in the preser¬ 
vation of their rehgion and in obtaining copies of rare MSS 
from Iran.” 

ARE REVAYET DATES YEZDEZARDI OR PARSEE? 

A question of some importance connected with the 
Revayets is: Are the dates mentioned in the colophons of 
these documents of the Yezdezardi era (A.Y.) or of the 
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Parses or Zoroastrian era (20 A.Y.) ? The ordinary Yezde- 
zardi era commenced with the day of the accession of Yezde- 
zard to the throne (16th June 632 A.D.). The Parsee or Zoro- 
astrian era which was in general use during the middle ages, 
among the followers of Zoroaster in Iran, on the other hand 
commenced not in 632 A.D. but 652 A.D., that is from the 
year in which the last of the Sassanian kings was assassinated 
at Merv-i-Shahijan. 

As we have seen in the foregoing pages, the dates of the 
Revayets have been used by us as clues to solve several pro¬ 
blems of Parsee history. It can be easily realised, therefore, 
how hazardous our conclusions would be if the dates of the 
Revayets themselves cannot be fixed within less than twenty 
years. 

In a paper devoted to the subject. Professor Hodivala has 
discussed the problem of the Revayet dates at some length.^ 
He examines 26 Revayets in all, beginning with the Revayet 
of 1478 and closing with the Ithoter Revayet of 1773. 

Six of these do not contain any mention of dates and 
they therefore do not enter into the question at all. Three 
others, Nos. 9, 13 and 22 (see list on p. 68) are not of much 
importance. Thus “out of a total of twenty-six despatches 
from Persia, the dates of seventeen only can be discovered 
and verified. In nine of these, the corresponding Hijri years 
are expressly given, and there cannot be a shadow of doubt 
that they are dated in the Common Yezdezardi era. The 
argument in favour of the dates found in three others being 
assigned to the same era is as simple as it is conclusive, and 
the evidence in our possession entitles us to predicate the 
same thing about the other five with reasonable, if not absolute 
certainty. Looked at in another way, it seems clear that so 
far as the Revayets written in Persian from the 15th to the 
18th century are concerned, there is not one which contains 
any positive evidence of the Iranis having been in the habit 
of calculating from the twentieth year of Yezdezard.”^ 

1. “Studies in Parsee History” pp. 276-349. 

2. Ibid p. 348. 

See Ervad Bomanji N. Dhabhar's Introduction to work on the Revayets. 



CHAPTER V. 


IMPORTANT EVENTS RELATING TO THE PARSERS 
IN INDIA FROM 1400 TO 1700 A.D. 

The history of the first seven hundred years after the 
coming of the Parsees to India is dominated by one note¬ 
worthy event, the Sack of Sanjan during the reign of Mahmood 
Begada, as we have discussed in a previous chapter. 
Events of some historical importance, contemporaneous with 
the invasion of Sanjan and subsequent to it upto the year 
1700 A.D. have been tabulated below in a chronological order. 
This chapter is based mainly on the well-known compilation 
of Khan Bahadur B. B. Patel, the ‘Parsee Prakash’ Vol. 1, 
published in 1888. 

1450 A.D. COLONY OF CHANDRAVATI 

About this year, there seems to have been a small Parsee 
population in the village of Chandravati (Panchmahal area) 
and tribute was levied from it by a Sultan of Ahmedabad.^ 

1517 A.D. DEATH OF NARSANG DHANPAL 
HANSOTVALA 

In this year occurred the death of Narsang Dhanpal 
Hansotvala, a rich Behdin of Hansot in the Broach district who 
had at his own expense built a Dokhma and a Daremeher in 
Anklesar.- 


1533 A.D. ARDAVIRAF-NAMEH 

Among Zoroastrian books, the ‘Ardaviraf-Nameh’ 
occupies an important place, as it deals with the subjects of 
Heaven and Hell. In 1533 a.d., Manek Changa and his son 
Behman Manek, commissioned an Irani Zoroastrian, Caus 
Fariborj bin Nauroz, to write an ‘Ardaviraf-Nameh* in Persian 
verse. 


1. P. P. p. 838. In A. Burne’s M.S. Account of Abu, 1828, we read; 
"About the middle of the 15th century a king of Ahmedabad levied tribute 
from the Parsees of Chandauli (Chandravati?).” 

2. P. P. p. 7. 
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1588 A.D. REPAIR OF FIRE-TEMPLE AT NAVSARI 
PARSI POPULATION 

On the 24th of February this year, the building of the 
“Vadi Daremeher” at Navsari, being found to be in a dilapi¬ 
dated condition, was repaired. The expenses of this renova¬ 
tion were met out of the common fund of the priests/^^ 

1590 A.D. DISPATCH OF PRIEST TO DIV 

On the 6th of August this year (roz 22, mah 9, 1646 
Samvat), Dastcr Asdin Kaka of Navsari despatched a mobed 
to Div with a letter addressed to the Zoroastrians of that 
town, and with instructions to assist the Parsees of Div in 
their ‘Dinain’ ceremonies.“ 


1597 A.D.—LETTER FROM ARDESHIR KERMANI TO 
DASTUR KAMDIN 

We have a letter written on the 19th of November 1597, 
by Dastur Ardeshir Noshirvan Kermani, who had come to 
India from Persia, to help Mir Jamaluddin Husein Inju with 
his lexicographical work. The letter is addressed to Dastur 
Kamdin of Broach and is of a personal nature except for 
some instructions relating to the ceremonial procedure of erec¬ 
ting fire-temples, which are of a more general interest.'^ 

1600 A.D.—THE KISSEH-I-SANJAN 

The Kisseh-i-Sanjan of Dastur Behman Kaikobad of 
Navsari was completed in this year. This account in Persian 
verse is the earliest attempt to record the History of the 


1. Pars! Prakash p. 839. The editor of the Parsee Prakash makes this 
extract from an old book, which also has a list of the villages which were 
under the ‘panthak' (ecclesiastical jurisdiction) of Navsari. Parsi inhabi¬ 
tants. during the 16th century, were to be found in the villages of Sisodra, 
Mahuva. Maroli, Kodada. Kalan, Visalpore, Gandevi, Gunasvel (in Dharam- 
pore), Meledri, Delvala, Una, Cheul, Mohal, Kuchad, Vilanpore, Rural, 
Thana. Makuveria, Vlkal, Div, Tavdi, Ane, Sarbhon, Satam, Bodali, Kesbi, 
Kharbhan. Matvad, Kherdi, Bhider, Jemalpore, (in smaller Daman), Tlgra 
(in Bulsar), Ambli (in Pardi), Italwa, Khambali, Vankal (in Bulsar), 
Khadarpore, Degaum (in Pardi), Kherpore, Magod, Un Bulsar), Vikia, Bill, 
Malkepore, Hunai, Valvada (in Bulsar), Surkhai. Beheda, Oober, Vaslahin, 
Kukeri, Behada (in Dharampore), Medar (in Bulsar), Tarbhan Un Pardi), 
Chikli, Satrau, and Siodpuni. In the event of deaths etc. occurring in any 
of these villages. Mobeds were, in turn, despatched to perform the neces¬ 
sary ceremonies from the headquarters at Navsari. 

2. P. P. p. 9. The letter, reproduced verbatimi in the Parsee Prakash, 
is in old Gujerati and makes interesting reading. 

3. The letter is reproduced in the Parsee Prakash p. 10 from a copy 
preserved in the Darab Hormazdiar Revayet written in Bulsar about 1054 
Yezdezardi. 
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Parsees in India, and much of our present-day knowledge of 
early Parsee history is based on this ‘Kisseh’. In the colo¬ 
phon, the author gives roz 6th mah 1st, 969 Yezd (1st Decem¬ 
ber, 1600 A.D.) as the date on which work on his book was 
finished.^ 


1616 A.D.—SAGDI IN NAVSARI 

On the 23rd of May 1616 a.d. a new “Sagdi'* was erected 
opposite the existing ‘Dokhma* in Navsari. The expenses of 
this new structure were borne by a Behdin named Kharsedji 
Kahanji- 

1619 A.D. A Farman of Emperor Jehangir given to 
Meherji Camdin and his nephew Hoshang Ranji in appre¬ 
ciation of a present of a jar of perfume to the Emperor, in 
return of which was granted a hundred Bighas of land at 
Navsari with suitable titles. These grantees were the ances¬ 
tors of Dadabhai Naoroji, M. P., who belonged to the Dordi 
family (P.P. p. 856). 

1640 A.D.—FIRST PARSEE IN BOMBAY 

It was in this year exactly three centuries ago, that for the 
first time in history, a Parsee Zoroastrian entered Bombay. The 
name of this adventurous individual was Dorabji Nanabhai, 
who was a resident of Sumari near Surat. Dorabji Nanabhai 
came to Bombay with his family and found employment 
under the Portuguese Government as a ‘Karbhari.’*^ 

COLLECTION OF BODY TAX 

From 1668, the English Government began to levy a 
‘Body Tax’ on the fishermen and Kolis of Bombay. The 
work of collecting this tax was given to Dorabji Nanabhai.^ 

1. P. P. p. 10. 

2. P. P. p. 11. 

3. P. P. p. 14. This information has been extracted by the editor of 
Parsee Pxakash from a book called **Mumbaino Bahar” published by Seth 
Ratonji Tramji Vaccha in 1874. 

4. P. P. p. 16. The tax averaged 6 & 13 rupees per head. In Dr. John Wilson’s 
book *‘on the Evangelisation of India'* we find an account of the mode of 
collection of this tax. A boy of thirteen was taxed one rupee; when be 
reached fourteen years of age. the tax was increased to two rupees and so 
on till the age of eighteen, so that he finally paid into the treasury six-and- 
one-third rupees. Disabled men. and boys under thirteen were exempt 
from the Body-Tax. 

The work of tax collection was managed by the descendants of Dorabji 
Nanabhai for over 165 years. \as may be seen from an application made to 
the Earl of Clare, Governor of Bombay, by Rustomjl Kavasjl Patel in 1834. 
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When Bombay was ceded by the Portuguese to the king 
of England, Dorabji Nanabhai was given employment by the 
new rulers of Bombay. The Oriental of London dated 
August 1873 contains the following: 

**Going back some two hundred years, we find that when 
Bombay was ceded by the Portuguese to Charles II. as part 
of the dower of the Infanta Catarina Braganza there was a 
Parsee resident on the island, whose name was Dorabjee 
Nanabhai. He had been very serviceable to the Portuguese in 
their intercourse with the natives. His tact in reconciling 
conflicting social elements, and setting an example of loyalty 
to the people, recommended him to the English Government.’’^ 

In the years that followed Parsees from various towns 
and villages in Gujerat came to find opportunities of earning 
a living in Bombay which very soon became the chief centre 
of Parsees in India. Famihes that followed Dorabji Nana- 
bhoy were the Sorabji Karvajis (Chika Ghadiali) in 1663, the 
Pandeys in 1665, Modi Hirji Vaccha in 1667 and Meherji 
Vaccha in 1677.-^ 

1644 A.D.—HORMAZDYAR’S REVAYET COMPILATION 

In this year, Dastur Hormazdyar Framroz Sanj ana col¬ 
lected the Revayets, which were then in existence, in a book. 
The Revayets included were: 

Kama Asa Khambati’s Revayet; Kama Vorah of Surat’s 
Revayet (two); Kaus Kama Khambatti’s Revayet; Aspandiar 
bin Sohrab’s Revayet; Kamdin Shapur Khambatti’s Revayet; 
Bahman Aspandiar’s Revayet (three) 

1645 A.D.—DOKHMA AT BULSAR 

A Dokhma was built this year in Bulsar, the expenses of 
the structure being met out of public donations.** 

1654 A.D.—DOKHMA AT BROACH 

A Dokhma was built this year in Broach, the money 
having been publicly donated.® 

1. The Oriental, edited by J. H. Stocqueler. London Vol. I. August 1873 
p. 177. 

2. "Mumbaino Bahar". p. 246. 

3. P, P. p. 843. This collection of Revayets is generally known as 
Darab Hormazdyar’s Revayet. after the son of the compiler Darab Hormazd* 
yar, who himself made additions to his father’s collection, bringing it up to 
1685 A. D. 

4. P. P. p. 843. 

5. Ibid. p. 14. 
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1659 A.D.—PRIESTS SENT TO TENA 

About this year, the Parsee population in the village of 
Tena near Surat having reached a considerable number, four 
priests were sent for from Anklesar, the headquarters of the 
Godavra panthak, to meet the religious needs of the Tena 
Parsees. These four priests were Pesotan Khorsed, Aspandiar 
Chanda, Kamdin Behram and Limji Meherji.^ 

1665 A.D.—CONTRACT GIVEN TO HEAD OF PANDEY 

FAMILY 

The Fort in Bombay was in course of erection about this 
time, and the contract of supplying labourers and material 
such as baskets etc. was given by the English Government to 
Khursedji Ponchaji Pande, head of Pandey Family, who had 
lately arrived in Bombay from Broach.- 

1670 A.D.—FIRST TOWER OF SILENCE IN BOMBAY 

It was round about this year that Modi Hirji Vachha of 
Bombay, gave the city its first Tower of Silence. This Dokhma 
was built on a hill facing Chowpatty, and a companion struc¬ 
ture consisted of a small ‘Sagdi’ for keeping fire. 

A ‘Daremeher’ also was built by Hirji Vachha in this year, 
for the use of Zoroastrians living in the Fort of Bombay.*^ 

1671 A.D.—DAREMEHER IN SUMALI 

In this year a Daremeher was built in Sumali near Surat, 
by one of the Parsee residents of the place Homyar Pahlan.^ 


1. P. P. p. 14. 

2. Ibid. Information extracted by Khan Bahadur B. B. Patel for Parsee 
Prakash from ‘Mumbaino Bahar', by R. F. Vaccha. 

3. P. P. p. 17. Dr. John Frayer who visited Bombay in 1671 A.D. has 
left us an account of this Dokhma in his book “A New Account of East 
India and Persia”, published in 1698. He says; “On the other side of the 
groat Inlet, to the Sea. in a groat Point abutting against Old Woman’s 
island, and is called Malabar Hill a Rocky, Woody, mountain, yet sends 
forth long Grass, A-Top of all is a Parsee tomb lately reared.” 

The term ‘lately reared’ is somewhat ambiguous, but we may assume 
that the Dokhma could not have been erected very much previous to Dr. 
Fryer’s visit to Bombay which took place in 1671. 

The ‘Daremeher* was totally destroyed in the disastrous fire of 1803. 

Dr. Modi, on the basis of a letter written by Sir Streynsham Master 
from Surat on 18th January 1672 fixes the date of this Dokhma between 
1672 and 1675. Speaking of Bombay, Sir Streynsham says; “Here is all 
some Parsees, but they are lately come since the English had the island 
and are most of them weavers and have not yet any place to do their 
devotion in or to bury their Dead”. (See Appendix to Parsee Dharamas-- 
thalo by B. B. Patel.). 

4. P. P. p. 17. This Homyar Pahlan was the ancestor of among others 
the present day Dr. R. N. Cooper and Lalkaka families (See (HlOlilil 
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1680 A.D.—PURCHASE OF A MIRROR 

A letter, trifling in itself but important because it throws 
some light on the state of the Port of Sumali at this time, was 
written on the 29th of May this year. It is a communication 
from Dastur Kamdinji Faredoomji of Broach to Ervad Limji 
Pesotan of Sumali, in which the Broach Dastur asks for a 
mirror, priced between rupee one and (lo) one eight.^ 

1684 A.D.—REQUISITION FOR PRIESTS AT DAMAN 

The Parsees of Daman wrote a letter to E. Jamasp Bhaiji 
of Bulsar on the 29th of December this year (roz 25 mah 2 
Samvat 1741) requesting him to send two Mobeds to carry on 
the ceremonial work necessary in the Agiary at Daman.- 

1692 A.D.—THE FIRST PARSEE PATEL OF BOMBAY 

In 1690, the Siddi of Janjira attacked the island of 
Bombay, but he was persuaded to come to terms by the Eng¬ 
lish Government, and withdrew his men gradually. In 1692, 
however, taking advantage of a severe plague which in that 
year had disabled the Enghsh garrisons in the island, the 
Siddi, Yakut Khan, again attacked Bombay with a consider¬ 
able force, and captured the fort of Doongri. The son of the 
late Karbhari of the English Government, Rustomji Dorabji, 
thereupon took the reins of Government in his own hands and 
raised a force of Kolis and fishermen with which he succeeded 
in driving the Siddi’s men away, and in recapturing the fort 
of Doongri. The news of this brave action soon reached the 
head of the English factory at Surat, and in recognition of his 
valuable services, the English Government made Rustomji 
Dorabji, the first Patel of Bombay. By virtue of his new 
office, Rustomji was regarded as the head of the Koli and 
fishermen community of Bombay, collected taxes from them 
on behalf of the Government and settled religious dis¬ 
putes etc. 

1694 A. D.—During the invasion of Siddi Yakub Khan 
of Janjira many inhabitants of Bombay had fled from the 
island leaving all their possessions behind. This property was 
now declared forfeit to the Government but on many of the 

1. P. P. p. 844. It appears from this letter that towards the close of 
the 17th Century, Sumali (Sumly) must have been a flourishing Port. The 
merchandise bought and sold at Sumali must have been recognised to be 
of a superior quality to articles in the bas^rs of Broach or even Surat, 
since a wealthy resident of Broach seeks to buy in Sumali an article of 
common use. 

2. Ibid p. 845. The 2 mobeds sent were E. Navroji Jamaspji and E. 
Khursedji Adarvanji. 
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owners applying for mercy, the Government decided to restore 
three-quarters of the property but retain the other quarter. 
Among those to whom property was thus restored was a 
Parsee, Ratanji by name. The work of restoring of confis¬ 
cated property was supervised by Rustomji Dorabji.^ 

1697 A. D. DOKHMA AT UDVADA—On the 13th of 

May this year (roz 24 mah 7 1066 Yezd) a Dokhma was com¬ 
pleted for the use of the Zoroastrians of Udvada. 

At the time of the completion of this Tower of Silence, 
the Atashbehram had not yet been removed to Udvada, (which 
event occurred in 1742 a.d.) but many Parsees had settled 
there and in the surrounding villages as tillers of the soil. 
In the event of a death occurring, the ‘ravan* had to be borne 
many miles away to the Dokhma at Bulsar,—a tiresome, and 
during the monsoon, a dangerous journey. The Parsees, 
thereupon, petitioned to the local rulers that in the absence 
of suitable arrangements for the disposal of their dead, it 
would be impossible for them to continue to live in and around 
Udvada. The authorities agreed to defray the expenses of a 
^Dokhma’, but several of the Behdins did not think it proper 
that a Parsee religious structure should be built out of 
another community’s money. It was consequently arranged 
that the Government would forego all taxes leviable from the 
Parsees for a period of two years, and out of these, the 
Dokhma was to be erected.- 

1. P. P. p. 20. In this connection a petition made by one of the descen¬ 
dants, of this Rustomiji Dorabji is of interest. Mr. Rustomji Kavasji 
Patel in his petition to the then Governor of Bombay stated "Also when 
the Seedees took possession of the whole of Bombay my ancestor Rustom 
Dorab Pa tell fought on the side of the English and was actually for three 
days in charge of the Government of the Island.” 

2. P. P. p. 21. This Dokhma was found by Khan Bahadur B. B. Patel 
in a ruined condition. In 1830 another Dokhma was built here by Seth 
Pestonji Khursedji Modi of Khambat. 
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PARSER INFLUENCE ON AKBAR’S FAITH 

It was during the period when Akbar was engaged in 
religious inquiries that the Parsees visited his court at Delhi. 
Elliot in his “History of India” says, “Fire-worshippers also 
came from Navsari in Gujerat, proclaimed the religion of 
Zardust as the true one, and declared reverence to fire to be 
superior to every other kind of worship. They also attrac¬ 
ted the King’s regard and taught him the peculiar terms, 
the ordinances, the rites and ceremonies of the Kaianians: and 
at last he directed that the Sacred Fire should be made over 
to the charge of Abul Fazl and that after the manner of the 
kings of Persia, in whose temples blazed perpetual fires, he 
should take care it was never extinguished either by night or 
by day—for that it is one of the signs of God, and one light 
from among the many lights of his creation. 

“From his earliest youth, in compliment to his wives the 
daughters of the Rajas of Hind, he had within the female 
apartments continued to bum the horn, which is a ceremony 
derived from fire-worship; but on the New Year festival of the 
25th year after his accession, he prostrated himself both be¬ 
fore the sun and before the fire in public and in the evening 
the whole court had to rise up respectfully when the lamp and 
candles were lighted.”^ 

Elliot’s account, above, is a translation from Badauni’s 
history. Another important work, the 'Dabistan% gives a 
similar account: “In like manner,” the author of the Dahistan 
says, “the fire-worshippers who had come from the town of 
Navsari situated in the district of Gujerat, asserted the truth 
of the religion of Zoroaster, and the great reverence and 
worship due to fire. The Emperor called them to his pres¬ 
ence and was pleased to take information about the way and 
lustre of their wise men. He also called from Persia a fol¬ 
lower of Zardust, named Ardeshir, to whom he sent money; 
he delivered the sacred fire with care to the wise Shaikh 
Abul Fazl, and established that it should be preserved in the 
interior apartment by night and day, perpetual henceforth 
according to the rule of the Mobeds, and to the manner which 
was always practised in the fire-temples of the kings of Ajem 


1. Elliot’s History of India, Vol V. page 530. 
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.... He invited likewise the fire-worshippers from Kirman to 
his presence, and questioned them about the subtleties of 
Zardust’s religion; and he wrote letters to Azer Kaivan, who 
was a chief of the Yezdanian and Abadanian, and invited him 
to India. Azer Kaivan begged to be excused from coming, 
but sent a book of his composition in praise of the self-exist¬ 
ing being, of reason, the soul, the heavens, the stars, and the 
elements, as well as a word of advice to the king; all this was 
contained in fourteen sections; every first line of each was in 
Persian pure Deri: when read invertedly, it was Arabic, when 
turned about, Turkish, and when this was read in reverse 
order, it became Hindi. ^ 

MEHERJI RANA AT THE COURT OF AKBAR 

Among the Zoroastrian priests who went to the Court of 
Akbar from Gujerat was the first high-priest of Navsari, 
Dastur Meherji Rana. There is a tradition among the Parsees, 
that Meherji Rana,- by virtue of a miracle which he per¬ 
formed in the Emperor’s presence, so impressed Akbar that 
he decided to adopt the Zoroastrian faith, and even put on 
the sacred Sudreh and Kusti. A Hindu priest,*^ who claimed 
to possess supernatural powers, came to Akbar’s Court, 
and in the presence of the Emperor and his courtiers he sent 
up a big silver platter high in the sky, where it lay mira¬ 
culously suspended. Jagat Guru challenged those assembled 
at the Court, among whom were learned men of various 
faiths, to bring the platter down, and thus test the powers of 
their religious teachings. The king called upon his Ulemas 
to accept the Hindu’s challenge and to silence his arrogance. 
None of those present, however, could make any impression 
on the plate suspended in the air, shining with reflected light 
like another sun in the sky. News reached the Ulemas 
presently, that there was a Zoroastrian priest in the town of 
Navsari who was prepared to meet Jagat Guru’s challenge, 
Meherji Rana was accordingly invited to Delhi by the king, 
and in a short while by reciting Avesta incantations, he 
brought the plate crashing down to Emperor Akbar’s feet. 

There is another version of the ‘miracle’ said to have 
been performed by Dastur Meherji Rana. Professor J. 

1. Dabistan, translated by Troyer and Shea pp. 95-6. 

2. See Dara S. Dastur Meherji Rana's. 

3. The name of this Hindu priest is traditionally given as Jagat Guru, 
which is not strictly a Hindu name but a magniloquent title adopted by the 
heads of various Hindu sects. 
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Darmesteter, in his introduction to the Vanant Yesht,^ des¬ 
cribes the myth as follows: magician of Delhi, had 

produced the cloud which obscured the Sun, and Meherji 
Rana dissipated it by reciting the Vanant YeshV^ 

There is no historical evidence in support of these tradi¬ 
tional stories, but that Akbar was favourably impressed by 
the exposition of Zoroastrianism which the Parsee Priest 
gave him is not to be doubted. As Count de Noer, the Ger¬ 
man historian of Akbar, says; “Notwithstanding their paucity 
and political insignificance, the opinions of the Parsees exer¬ 
cised considerable influence on the great minds of India to¬ 
wards the close of the 16th century. When Akbar construc¬ 
ted his Tauhid-i-Ilahi (Divine Monotheism) upon the good 
that he found in the various religions which he examined, he 
adopted what may well be called the cardinal doctrine of 
Zoroastrianism; the Veneration of Fire. We have seen above 
how he instructed Abul Fazl to take charge of the sacred fire 
and to tend it ceaselessly as it was tended in the fire-temples 
of the Iranians. 

AKBAR’S REFORM OF THE CALENDAR 

Another matter in which the Parsees and their religion 
indirectly influenced Akbar was the calendar. The Maho- 
medan Lunar Calendar did not completely satisfy him and he 
decided to adopt the Parsee solar calendar with the old 
Iranian names of the months Farvardin, Ardibehest etc. and 
days; Hormazd, Behman etc. According to the Ain-i-Akbari, 
Akbar changed the era also to make it begin with his acces¬ 
sion like the ancient Persians. 

“His Majesty”, Abul Fazl writes, “had long desired to 
introduce a new computation of years and months throughout 
the fair regions of Hindustan, in order that perplexity might 
give place to easiness. He was likewise averse to the era of 
the Hijri, which was of ominous signification, but because of 
the number of short-sighted ignorant men who believed the 
currency of the era to be inseparable from religion. His 
Imperial Majesty in his graciousness, dearly regarding the 
attachment of the hearts of his subjects, did not carry out his 

design of suppressing it.In 992 of the Novi Lunar year 

(1584 A.D.) the lamp of knowledge received another light from 
the flame of his sublime intelligence, and its full blaze shone 
upon mankind.The Imperial design was accomplished., 

1. See his French Translation of the Zend-Avesta. Vol. n p. 644. 

1. Emperor Akbar. English translation by Mrs. Beveridge Vol. I, p. 21. 
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Amir Fathu’llah Shirazi, the representative of ancient sages, 
the paragon of the house of wisdom, set himself to the fulfil¬ 
ment of this object, and, taking as his base the recent Gurgani 
Canon, began the era with the accession of his Imperial 

Majesty.The years and months are natural solar 

without intercalation, and the Persian names of the months 
and days have been left unaltered.”^ 

Badauni^s account of the change in the calendar is 
characteristic. “Since in His Majesty’s opinion, it was a settled 
fact that the thousand years since the time of the mission of 
the prophet (peace be upon him) which was to be the period 
of the continuance of the faith of Islam, were now completed, 
no hindrance remained tp the promulgation of the secret 
designs which he nursed in his heart. And so considering 
any further respect or regard for the Shaikhs and Ulemas 
(who were unbending and uncompromising) to be un¬ 
necessary, he felt at liberty to embark fearlessly on his 
design of annulling the Statutes and Ordinances of Islam, and 
establishing his own cherished and pernicious belief. The 
first command that he issued was this; that the “Era of the 
Thousands” should be stamped on the coins .... The Era 
of the Hijra was now abolished and a new Era was introduced 
of which the first year was the year of the Emperor’s acces¬ 
sion, viz. 963 A.H. The months had the same names as at the 
time of the old Persian Kings, and as given in the Nicab- 
uccihyan. Fourteen festivals also were introduced corres¬ 
ponding to the feasts of the Zoroastrians; but the feasts of the 
Mussulmans and their glory were trodden down, the Friday 
prayer alone being retained because some old decrepit silly 
people used to go to it. ”2 

ZOROASTRIAN FESTIVALS 

About the fourteen sacred festivals of the Zoroastrians 
which Akbar adopted, Abul Fazl says; “When His Majesty 
was informed of the feasts of Jamshed, and the festivals of the 
Parsee priests, he adopted them and used them as opportu¬ 
nities of conferring benefits. Again, His Majesty followed the 
custom of the ancient Parsees, who held banquets on those 
days the names of which coincided with the name of a month. 
The following are the days which have the same name as a 
month; 19th Farvardin; 3rd Ardibehesht 6th Khordad; 13th 
Tir; 7th Amurdad; 4th Sherivar; 16th Mihr, 10th Aban; 9th 

1 . Jarrett Vol. n p. 31. 

2. Badaoni Cal. Ed. Vol. II pp. ^1. 306. Lowe pp. 310. 316. 
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Azar; 8th, 15th, 23rd Dai; 2nd Behman; 5th Isfandarmad. 
Feasts are actually and ideally held on each of these days. 
Of these the greatest was the Naoroz or New Year’s day feast, 
which commenced on the day the Sun entered Aries and 
lasted till the 19th day of the fost month Farvardin.”‘ 

But this reform of the Calendar like most other innova¬ 
tions of Akbar, was abolished by Aurangzeb in the very 
commencement of his reign. “As this (the new Calendar) 
resembled the system of the fire-worshippers,” says Khafi 
Khan, Aurangzeb’s historian, “the Emperor, in his zeal for 
upholding the Mahomedan rule, directed that the year of the 
reign should be reckoned by the Arab Lunar year and months, 
and that in the revenue accounts also the lunar year should 
be preferred to the solar. The festival of the used year 
(solar) was entirely abolished. Mathematicians, astronomers, 
and men who have studied history know that the recur¬ 
rence of the four seasons, summer, winter, the rainy season 
of Hindustan, the autumn and spring harvests, the ripening 
of the corn and fruit of each season, the tankhwah of the 
jagirs, and the money of the mansabdars, are all dependent 
upon the solar reckoning and cannot be regulated by the 
lunar; still his religious Majesty was unwilling that the 
Nauroz and the year and months of the Magi should give 
their names to the anniversary of his accession.”- 


1. Ain-i-Akbari. Bk. II ain 22 Blochmann Vol. I. p. 276. The account 
given in the Dabistan is as follows; “On account of the differences between 
the era of the Hindus and that of the Hejim used by the Arabs, the Emperor 
introduced a new one, beginning from the first year of the reign of 
Humayun, which is 963 of the Hejira (A.D. 1555-6); the names of the months 
were those used by the kings of Ajem, and fourteen festivals in the year 
were instituted, coinciding with those of Zardust and were named the years 
and days of Ilahi. This arrangement was established by Hakim Shah 
Fattah’ulla Shirazi.” (Shea and Troyer Vol. Ill p. 99). 

2. Muntakhab-ul-Lubab, Elliot and Dowson Vol. VII pp. 231-4. Cun¬ 
ningham in his ‘Indian Eras’ p. 83 says: “The Ilahi era was employed 
extensively, though not exclusively, on the coins of Akbar and Jehangir, 
and appears to have fallen into disuse early in the reign of Shah Jehan.“ 
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THE RIOTS AT NAVSARI 

The year 1686 may well be described as one of the 
bloodiest experience by the Zoroastrians of Navsari. The 
disputes between the Bhagarias and the Sanjanas with regard 
to the right of performing various religious ceremonies had 
for a number of years been troubling the community, and 
matters came to a head in September 1686. 

The cause of the trouble was the dissatisfaction of the 
Sanjanas with what they regarded as unjust restrictions which 
from early times had been imposed upon them by the Navsari 
mobeds. Within the Kasba of Navsari, the Sanjana mobeds 
were not allowed to perform any religious ceremonies except 
the ^Boi’ ceremonies in the Atashbehram. In the event of 
deaths etc., occurring even in his own family, a Sanjana mobed 
had to call in a Navsari man for the necessary rituals. No 
such ceremonies could be performed by himself, even though 
he may be qualified to do so by virtue of his religious stand¬ 
ing. This ban objected the Sanjana mobeds, worked in 
favour of the Navsari mobeds and shut off a considerable 
source of income for the Sanjanas. Some of the Behdins 
(laymen) also felt rightly or wrongly, that the ban was not 
justified, and the Sanjanas decided to oppose it. A serious 
riot broke out in Navsari between the Sanjanas and the 
Bhagarias (as the Navsari mobeds were styled) and the Beh¬ 
dins supporting the Sanjanas beat to death two Bhagaria 
mobeds: Ervad Manekji Behramji Nariman and Ervad Rus- 
tomji Shapurji Antia. 

The Bhagarias retaliated by murdering six Behdins: Nana 
Meherji, Kuka Shapoor, Nala Chandji, Mehrji Sukhla, Behman 
Poshotan, and Rustom Shahpoor. The authorities, in conse¬ 
quence of a petition made by the Behdins, arrested after 
19 days,^ some mobeds, namely, Mehrnosh Framroz, Homji 
Adar, Dada Sohrab, Jivan Behroj, and Aspandiar Kuka, on a 
charge of murder, and six others, namely Adar Homji, Palan 
Faredun, Dada Jamshed, Burjor Kersasp, Rustom Sohrab, and 
Naoservan Faredun, on a charge of rioting. The arrested 
men were sent to Surat and imprisoned there to await trial. 


1. See Nodh ane Nuklechini (Gujerati) by Dara S. Dastur Meheriirana 
P. 23, Note 3. 
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During the riots several houses were looted, as we are 
told in the proclamation of Kaji Jiauddin Usmani dated 26th 
September 1686 (date 15 Julkad 1097 Hijri). 

The losses were; 


Rs. 

3,175 

from 

the house of Sohrab Aspu. 


547/8 

tj 

11 

11 

11 

E. Minocherhomji. 


426/4 

11 

'1 

11 

11 

Behman Peshotan Gandhi. 


273/8 

11 

>1 


11 

Jamshed Kurshed. 

j’ 

155 

11 

11 

11 

11 

Nala Chandji Godia. 


5/8 

11 

11 

11 

11 

Bhika Jamshed. 

») 

252 

11 

11 

11 

i» 

Patel Nanabhai Mehrji. 


178 

11 

11 

11 

i» 

Patel Naservanji Mehrji. 


34/8 

11 

11 

11 

11 

E. Gustasp Tehnur. 

j) 

58 

11 

11 

11 

11 

Manek Hoshang Ulla. 


96/4 

11 

11 

11 

11 

E. Shapur Rustom Antia. 


21 

11 

>1 

11 

11 

Maneck Aspandiar. 


13 

11 

11 

11 

11 

Maka Mapla. 


13/12 

11 

11 

11 

11 

Gandhi Sohrab ji 

Jamshed ji. 

fj 

45 

11 

11 

>1 

11 

Jamshed Hosang Gaula. 


The mobeds imprisoned in Surat were freed after some 
months, mainly through the intervention of Modi Kuverji 
Nanabhai, an influential member of the Parsee commimity at 
Surat. In recognition of his services to the Navsari mobeds, 
the Anjuman of Navsari had special Uthamana ceremonies per¬ 
formed in 1690 A.D. when two members of Kuverji Nanabhai^s 
family died, namely Hirabai Khursedji Aderji Ghera, and 
Virbai Dhanji Padam Ghandi. The ‘Lakh^ prayers were re¬ 
cited at public expense at both these ceremonies. 

SEPARATION OF MINOCHER HOMJI AND HIS ALLIES 

The riot had provoked a great deal of bitter feelings 
among the Behdins of Navsari, and shortly afterwards, a 
Bhagaria Mobed of the Bajan family, E. Minocher Homji, was 
persuaded by the Behdins to keep a separate ‘Daremeher’ in 
his own house. It was here they resolved to have all their 
religious ceremonies performed, at the hands of Minocher 
Homji and of any other Mobeds who, like him, might wish to 
offer them their services.^ 

DADACHANJI JOINS MINOCHER HOMJI 

E. Minocher Homji was not supported in his ‘revolt’ by 
my other Bhagaria Mobeds, and for some time he had to 

1. P. P. p. 846. 
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carry on all the work entrusted to him with the help of his 
three sons alone: Mehrnosh, Darab and Adar. Later on, 
however, a Mobed named E. Dadachanji, together with his 
seven sons, Jamshed, Behman, Hira, Manek, Bahram, Mino- 
cheher, and Ratan, separated from the Bhagarias and joined 
the Minocher Hornjis. About this time another Mobed E. 
Meherji Chandna Kakaria and his four sons Behman, Noshir- 
van Kuka, and Pahlan also came over to the Minocher Homji 
camp. Other Bhagarias who joined the Minocher Homjis 
were E. Manek Peshotan Rabadi and his two sons Behram 
and Burjor; E. Kaus Bhandari and his three sons Behram, 
Minocher, and Naoroz. Thus, in a few years the Minocher 
Homjis received the support of five families and the descen¬ 
dants of these Mobeds are known today, after their ancestors 
as the Dadachanjis, the Kakarias, the Rabadis, the Bhandaxis 
and the Minocher Homjis, as distinguished from the Bhagarias. 

FINAL AGREEMENT 

On account of the riots of the previous year, on the 8th 
February 1687, the Behdins of Navsari secured an agreement 
from the Bhagarias to the effect that the Behdins had a right 
to have their ceremonies performed by whatever Mobed they 
chose. Also the Bhagarias agreed to let the San j anas perform 
the death and marriage ceremonies within the Navsari Kasba, 
a concession which the Sanjanas had for a long time wanted 
to secure.^ But the Bhagarias later on secured two Sanads 
(in 1740 and 1742 a.c.) in their favour from the Gaekwad. So 
the Sanjanas left the Navsari Panthak in 1742. 


1. P. P. p. 846. 

The following Bhagarias signed this agreement. 

Tehmul Sorab. Rustom Khorsed, Homji Kersasp, Rustom Homji, Darab 
Hustom. Peshotan Rustom, Mehrji Bahman, Maneck Sorab, Limji Aspan- 
diar, Sorab Kuka. Faram Burjor, Naoroz Homji, Rustom Homji, Kaikobad 
Kersasp, Burjor Noshirwan, Khursed Faredun, Kersasp Homji, Manek Meher- 
nosh, Jamshed Padam, Sohrab Faredun, Darab Ranji, Khursed Shapur Ker¬ 
sasp Daji, Behram Kuka, Mehernosh Bahman, and Bahman Peshotan. 

The agreement is reproduced in the Parsee Panchayat Publication 
(1933) Pt. 1. p. 2. 



CHAPTER VIII 


AGREEMENTS AND EPISTLES BEARING ON EARLY 
PARSEE HISTORY 

The rights and duties of the priestly class among the 
Parsees have always been a matter to be scrupulously deter¬ 
mined and meticulously defined, and by far the major portion 
of documents bearing on Parsee History, which are known to 
exist today consist of these ‘‘agreements” between Mobeds and 
Mobeds or between Bohdins and their Mobeds. Whenever 
an occasion arose to reapportion work among the Mobeds, or 
of fixing a new scale of payments for religious work, a written 
agreement was drawn up. 

Copies of these early documents and epistles were made 
in two parts by Ervad Jamaspji and Ervad Jamshedji Sorabji 
Dastur Meherjirana, and these manuscript compilations were 
published in a book form by the Parsee Panchayat of Bombay 
in 1933. In this book the original manuscripts have been 
reproduced word for word and when read in conjunction with 
a supplementary volume of notes and explanations (Nodh ane 
Nuktechini) written by Ervad Dara Sohrabji Dastur Meherji¬ 
rana; it provides a wealth of interesting information on early 
Parsee History. In the present Chapter, the more important 
of these documents have been assembled chronologically, 
beginning with 1543 a.d. 

1543 A.D.—AGREEMENT BETWEEN BHAGARIAS AND 

SANJANAS: 

On the 25th of November 1543 the Bhagaria and Sanjana 
Mobeds of Navsari drew up an agreement in terms of which 
a mobed named Ervad Nagoj Dhaya was appointed to per¬ 
form all religious ceremonies for the Zoroastrians living bet¬ 
ween Daman and the banks of the Dantora river. It was 
further arranged that all income in virtue of his office was to 
be retained by him (and after him, by the mobeds who may 
succeed him) except that for every marriage ceremony per¬ 
formed one and a half Takas should be paid into the Navsari 
Pantiala. The agreement was signed by Ervad Kamdin 
Chaiya, Ervad Asa Khorshed, Ervad Astin Hira, and Ervad 
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Hamjiar Padam, and was witnessed by Ervad Rana Jesang, 
Khorsed Chanda, Dhaya Rana, Behram, and Kaka Dhanpal.^ 

1555 A.D.—FEES FOR MARRIAGE CEREMONIES: 

On the 3rd of April 1555, the Mobeds of Anklesar, the 
headquarters of the Godavra Panthak, held a meeting, where 
it was fixed that in all the villages of the Panthak Mobeds 
performing marriage ceremonies were to be paid seven fadias 
(four pies—one fadia) by the bridegroom on behalf of the 
bride. An agreement was drawn up embodying this decision 
of the AnjiLmaUj and it was signed by Ervad Dada Asa, Ervad 
Shehriar Rustom, Ervad Mehrwan Sut Adar, Ervad Sahiar 
Nariman, Ervad Dhanpal Chanda, and Ervad Aspandiar 
Adarbad.- 

1579 A.D.‘»—AGREEMENTS RECOGNISING MEHERJI- 

RANA: 

On the 12th of March this year, the priests of Navsari 
drew up an agreement which recognised Ervad Meherji 
Vachha (the first Dastur Meherji Rana of Navsari) as the 
head-priest of Navsari. All the Mr>beds were required, in 
terms of this agreement, to ask for Dastur Meherji Rana’s 
consent before performing some important religious cere¬ 
monies like ^Sarosh’ and *Navsod\ The document was signed 
by 13 leading priests of the Town of Navsari; Khursed 
Chandna Kaka, Padam Rustom Mobed Saher, Behram Jesang, 
Dhanpal Kamdin, Bahman Hosang, Noshirvan Asdin, Chandna 
Kamdin, Rana Peshotan, Meherji Chandji, Khursed Behram 
Bhaia and Bahman Behram.^ 

1580 A. D. 

Although Ervad Meherji Vachha was already tacitly 
recognised to be the head of the Navsari priests when the 
above agreement was made, another document was drawn up 
on the first of September 1580, formally appointing Ervad 
Meherji Vachha as the head of the Navsari priests. It was 
now arranged that without the permission of Meherji Vachha, 

1. P. P. p. 8. The agreement is dated roz 20. mah 12 Shehen>Shahi. 
1599 Samvat. See also Parsee Panchayat Publication pt. 2, p. 22. 

2. P. P. p. 838. This agreement is not to be found in the Meherji Rana 
Library Collection. 

3. In this year the officiating Mobeds of Navsari Fire-temple communi¬ 
cated to the Anjuman their resolution of refraining from drinking toddy. 
See ‘*Jam-e-Jamshed'* dated 11th December 1911. 

4. P. P. p. 8. See also Parsee Panchayat Publication pt. 2. p. 39. 
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no Mobed should perform the ceremonies of ‘ras*, Vehva’, 
‘gagarna’, ‘sarosh’, ‘siav’, ‘navsod’ etc. The agreement is 
dated roz Meher mah Dai 1636 Samvat and bears the signature 
of twenty-one priests; viz. Behman Chanda, Peshotan Chanda, 
Behrarn Jesang, Padam Rustom, Kaikobad Mahiar, Chandna 
Kaka, Dhanpal Kamdin, Sahpur Asa, Chandna Kamdin 
Behrarn Mahiar, Noshirwan Asdin, Adar Rana, Behman 
Hosang, Mobed Saher, Narsang Ramji, Kaka Asdin, Peshotan 
Jiva, Nariman Horn, Khursed Behman, Dhaia Behrarn, and 
Behrarn Faredun.^ 

1599 A.D.—AGREEMENT FIXING A HIGHER SCALE OF 
MARRIAGE FEES 

On tlie 16th of March this year (roz 1, mah 5, 1655 Sam¬ 
vat), the Mobeds of Anklesar (which was then the head¬ 
quarters of the Godavra Panthak) decided in a public meet¬ 
ing that the arrangement to pay 7 fadias (4 pies—one fadia) to 
mobeds for performing marriage ceremonies which was in 
force from the year 1555 a.d., should be increased. Hence¬ 
forward, the mobeds performing marriage ceremonies were to 
receive 11 fadias from the bridegroom and 10 fadias from the 
bride, making a total of 21 fadias. The agreement fixing the 
new scale of fees is signed by E. Padam Behman, E. Behman 
Koa, E. Behman Adar, E. Chanda Aspandiar, and E. Bahman 
Mahia.^ 

1616 A.D.—PRIESTS REQUISITIONED FROM ANKLESAR: 

The number of Mobeds in Sumari, a village near Surat, 
not being sufficient to meet the needs of the Zoroastrian 
population there, four Parsees from Sumari came to Anklesar, 
the headquarters of the Godavra Panthak, in order to invite 
the head priest at Anklesar to send additional Mobeds to 
Sumari. The four Sumari Parsees were, Pooiyan Dhayan, 
Pooiyan Narathian, Vohra Vachha Mahiar, and Ratan Dosa. In 
response to this, two Mobeds were sent from Anklesar to help 
the Behdins of Sumari and Marvat, Ervad Peshotan 
Khursed and Ervad Meherji Sahiar. The rights and obliga¬ 
tions of these Mobeds were fixed in a general meeting of the 
Anklesar priests, and were embodied in an agreement dated 
21st March 1616 (roz 1, mah 5, 1672 Samvat).'^ The jurisdic- 


1. P. P. p. 9. Parsee Panchayat Publication pt. 2, p. 38. 

2. P. P. p. 839. Parsee Panchayat Publication pt. 2, p. 92. 

3. P. P. p. 11 also Parsee Panchayat Publication pt. 2, p. 92. 
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tion of these Mobeds was fixed as the area between River 
Kim near Ilav and river Tapti near Surat and they had to 
pay rupees 24 annually to their Anklesar headquarters. 
This payment was increased to rupees 48 annually in 1768.^ 

1626 A.D.—SETTLEMENT OF SCALE OF FEES TO 

MOBEDS: 

The Behdins of Bulsar, in this year, settled the scale of 
lees for the officiating Mobed in their town.- 

1638 A.D.—PAYMENTS BY VILLAGES TO HEAD¬ 
QUARTERS RE: PANTHAK 

On the 12th of May 1638, the Mobeds of the Godavra 
Panthak held a meeting at Bhagva, when payments to be made 
by the various villages under the Panthak to the headquarters 
at Anklesar were fixed.'* 


1642 A.D.—PRIEST’S DUES FOR BETROTHAL: 

A meeting was held of the Mobeds of Navsari on the 6th 
of November this year, in the Agiari. It was decided that at 
the time of the betrothal of a girl, her father should pay to 
the officiating priest five seers ‘guF, two coconuts, and Rs. 2 in 
cash. Anyone paying more than this was to be fined.^ 


1. P, P. p. 840. and foot-note A short time after the despatch of the 
first two Mobeds, Pesliotan Khorsed and Meherji Sahyar, two more priests 
Nariman Ram and Aspandyar Chanda were sent from Anklesar. Among the 
duties of these mobeds (as we see from an agreement between the four 
priests dated 1653) was to travel among the Behdins under their jurisdiction 
and to inform them, at regular intervals, of the roz (day) and mah (month). 
The average Parsee laymen of the times was very careless about affairs of 
the calendar, and the officiating priest set right this ignorance generally on 
the 1st and 20th day of each month (roz Ahurmazd and Behram). 


2. P. P. p. 13. The scale is as follows;— 

Re: 1 for *Murat’ of marriage. 

Re. 1 for ‘Amarat Dharan Murat’. 

Re. 1-4-0 for ceremony in connection with the erection of a 
house. 

Re. 1 for ceremony in connection with the pulling down 
of a liouse. 

Re. 1-8-0 for ceremony in connection with the beginning of a 
well. 

Rs. 2 for ceremony in connection with the completion of a 
well. 

Re. 1 for ceremony in connection with the laying of a ship’s 
keel. 

Rs. 3 for ceremons^ in connection with the launching of a ship. 

The scale is interesting in as much as it goes to show how completely 
the daily life of the Zoroastrians was governed by religion. 


3. P. P. p. 842. Also Parsee Panchayat Publication pt. 2, p. 95. 

The villages which were mentioned in this arrangement were Mora, 
Damka, Tena, Kundiana, Karanj, Bhagva, Bhatha, Randel, Arajan, Icchapore, 
Bhesan, Variav, and Mandroi. The total payment of all this places came to 
rupees 25. 


4. P. P. p. 14. Parsi Panchayat Publication Pt. 1 p. 9 and 40. 
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1672 A. D. 

On the 29th of July this year, {roz 5, mah 10, 1728 Samvat) 
the Anjuman in Navsari held a meeting to settle a dispute 
between Ervads Sohrabji and Kharsedji Behramji, the two 
sons of Ervad Behramji Fardoonji, the Tanthaki' of CheuL 
It was agreed that the separate ‘Panthak’ of Cheul should be 
merged in Navsari, and that no religious ceremonies should 
be performed in any of the villages coming under the Navsari 
jurisdiction without the previous sanction of the ‘panch’.^ 

1673 A.D.—BEHDINS OF NAVSARI TO CHOOSE THEIR 
OWN PRIESTS: 

On the 8th of November this year, (i.e. roz 1, mah 1, 1729 
Samvat) the Behdins of Navsari agreed that since they were 
not pleased with the existing arrangement among Mobeds, 
namely that ceremonial work should be done by the various 
priests strictly in turns, they would henceforward allot cere¬ 
monial work to whomsoever they pleased. Payment tr 
Mobeds also, they decided, was to be made according to the 
will of each individual Behdin.- 

1676 A.D.—RULES OF ADOPTION: 

The Mobeds and Behdins of Navsari held a meeting on 
the 3rd of June this year {roz 10, mah 6 Samvat 1732) to fix 
the rules of ‘Adoption’. It was decided as follows: 

The adopted son is the legal heir of the person adopting 
him, and should receive all the property of his “patron” in the 
event of the latter’s ^eath. 

If any person other than the adopted son puts forward a 
claim on the dead man’s property, he is guilty of an offence 
against the Anjuman. 

A man may lawfully adopt any person as his heir during 
his life-time. It is not lawful, however, for his wife to adopt 
any one after his death. If it is necessary to adopt an heir 
after death, such adoption must have the sanction of the 
Anjuman. 

The adopted son incurs the liabilities of his father and 
must pay all his debts. He must also perform all Ae neces- 


1. P. P. p. 844. Parsee Panchayat Publication Pt. 2. p. 106. 

The villages mentioned in this agreement as coming under the juris¬ 
diction of Navsari are. besides Mota-falia and Malesar, Gandevi. Bllli (mora). 
Kesllpatti. Medhor, Mahuva, Sheeodpuni, Ambll, Tavdi, Maroll, Div. CheoL 
Kaliani, Bhimdi. Thana and Mumbai. (Bombay). 


2. P. P. p. 844. 
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sary ceremonies for his dead ‘patron*, and the wife of the 
dead man may, if she liked, live in the house of her husband 
till death. A fine of Rs. 101 was fixed as penalty for any 
breach of these regulations.^ 

1683 A.D.—SURPRISE AT INTERFERENCE IN PANTHAK: 

On the 9th of November this year (roz 5 mah 1, 1053 
Yezd), the Zoroastrians of Surat wrote a letter to the Sanjana 
mobeds living in Navsari: E. Burjorji Khursedji, E. Mun« 
cherji Burjorji and others. The Surat Parsees express sur¬ 
prise that the Sanjana mobeds perform Baj-Darun and 
Ijashne ceremonies in Navsari, which town is not in their 
‘Panthak’.2 

1685 A.D.—ARRANGEMENT BETWEEN BHAGARIAS & 

SANJANAS: 

On the 30th of March this year (date 5th Jamadiulawwal, 
1096 Hijri) the Bhagaria and Sanjana Mobeds made an agree¬ 
ment (which bears the seal of Kaji (JI) AUDDIN Usmani of 
Navsari) to terminate the disputes between Navsari and 
Sanjana priests. It was agreed to revert to the arrangement 
in force in early days, so that the Navsari priests performed 
all religious work pertaining to the Kasba of Navsari while 
the Sanjana priests took over their duties in Daman.'^ 

1685 A.D.—DIVISION OF PANTHAKS: 

Shortly after this agreement, on the 6th of June 1685, 
the Mobeds of Navsari and Sanjan panthaks met together in 
the presence of the Behedins of Navsari and the Behdins and 
Dasturs of Surat. It was arranged that no Mobed hence¬ 
forward may undertake any religious work for a town or 
village not under his panthak. The distribution of work 
among the Mobeds was to be in accordance with the arrange¬ 
ments of olden times, viz: 

The Sanjana Mobeds were not to perform any ceremonies 
in Navsari save the ‘Boi* in the Ateshbeheram. 

The Navsari Mobeds were not to interfere in any way in 
the Sanjan Panthak. 

Among the Surat notabilities who signed this agreement 
we find the names of E. Rustom Manek, Kamdin Behram, 

1. P. P. p. 18. 

2. P. P. p. 844. 

3. P. P. p. 845. 
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Darab Minocher, Manek Kaus, Homji Kekobad, and several 
BehedinsJ 


1691 A.D.—MINOCHER HOMJI 

On the 17tb of July, this year (roz 27, inah 9, Sam vat 1747) 
the Sanjana Mobeds resident in Navsari gave an undertaking 
in writing to the Behdins in which they agreed to associate 
socially only with those Bhagaria mobeds who had separated 
from the Bhagaria party and were willing to work for the 
Behdins. With those Bhagaria mobeds whom the Behdins 
had not accepted, the Sanjanas undertook not to have any 
social intercourse.- 


1. P. P. p 18. According to an old arrangement, the Sand an Panthak 
extended from the river Dantora to the river Par, near Bulsar; the Navsari 
panthak lay between river Par and the river of Vairav; the Godavra panthak 
comprised the area between Variav and Anklesar; the Broach Panthak in¬ 
cluded area between Anklesar and Khambat; Khambat proper being a 
separate panthak by itself. (See Raheber-i-Din-Zarlhosti By E. S. Meherji- 
rana p. 229). 

2. P. P. p. 847. This .social boycott of the Bhagarias consisted in not 
inviting them to marriages, and other ceremonies, not participating in com¬ 
mon feast.s with them etc. The Sanjanas who signed this agreement were 
Dastur Behrarnji Khursedji. Dastur Shehriarji Manocherji and mobeds 
Aderbad Neryosang. Rustom Behram Minocher Homji, Aspandiar Hira, 
Manocher Jivan, Homji Hosang, and Chandji Kaus. 



CHAPTER IX. 


DISTINGUISHED PARSEES-BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 

During the ten centuries covered in this account of the 
Early History of the Parsees in India^ we get occasional 
glimpses of men, who by virtue of their work for the com¬ 
munity, have earned for themselves a place of honour in 
the memory of their descendants. But, as it has been pointed 
out more than once in the foregoing pages, much of the 
Parsee history of these early centuries is a sketchy and thin 
affair, ov/ing to the almost complete lack of historical evidence 
over long periods of time, and therefore, we have of most of 
these distinguished Parsees, little more than the mere names. 
The task of the biographer of these personages is even a more 
difficult one than that of the historian. An attempt, how¬ 
ever, has been made in this chapter to collect biographical 
details of the many distinguished Parsees, who have in some 
manner ov other left their mark on Parsees history, and 
these a]'e given in the following pages in a chronological order. 

NERYOSANG DHAVAL 

Traditionally, Mobed Neryosang Dhaval was the leader 
■ul tlie ‘Parsee Pilgrim Fathers’: the refugees who sailed for 
India after the overthrow of the Sassanian dynasty. It was 
N^eryosang Dhaval, according to tradition again, who explained 
to the Rana of Sanjan (Jade Rana) the principles of the 
Zoroastrian religion, the customs and manners of the Parsees, 
and the cause of their having come as refugees to India. A 
few years later Neryosang performed the consecrating cere¬ 
mony of the first Atashbehram in India, for which the ‘alat’ had 
been brought from Khorasan, according to Kisseh^iSanjan.^ 
Mobed Neryosang Dhaval is credited by tradition to have 
been a Sanskrit scholar, and the Sanskrit translations of 
several Zoroastrian books (Ijashne Ha 56, a portion of the 
Vendidad, several Yashts, Minokherd, Shekand-Gumanivijar, 
'Ogamadecha, etc.,) into Sanskrit have been attributed to him. 


1. In 1897 in a public lecture Mr. Mansukh declared on the authority 
of a European scholar that the name of the Dastur who consecrated the 
^njan Atash Behram was “Darab" (See Iranahahni T<iwarilch by S. K. 
Hodlvala p. p. 71,72.) 

2. Dhupnirang ane Afringan man Yad Karvama Avtan Namicha Ner 
^ario Na Name, Prize Essay by B. B. Patel p. 16. In the opinion of M. P. 
Xhareifhat, the author of both the 16 Shlokas as well as the Sanskrit ver¬ 
sions of the Avesta was a Hindu (See preface to Parsees of Ancient India by 
S. K. Hodlvala. pp. IV-VUI), 
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Most Indian mobeds trace their decent from Mobed 
Shapur Shehriar, the grandfather of Mobed Neryosang Dhaval. 
Shapur Shehriar had two sons; the elder Ramyar and the 
younger Dhaval, father of Neryosang. Ramyar’s son Hor- 
mazdyar was a contemporary of Neryosang, and had one 
son Movad. The descendants of Zarthost, the elder son of 
Movad, came in course of time, to settle in Navsari while 
Broach became the home of the descendants of Behram, 
Movad^s younger son. One son of Zarthost, was Movad whose 
descendants came in subsequent decades to settle in Surat.^ 

Such is the traditional account. There is no historical 
evidence, however, to support the assertions and there is much 
in the traditional story which cannot pass the test of proba¬ 
bility. To acquire such a complete knowledge of a foreign 
language as would be necessary to translate several volumi¬ 
nous works from their original script into Sanskrit, we must 
suppose that Neryosang Dhaval had lived for many years in 
India. Certainly it becomes difficult to believe that a Zoroas- 
trian priest, compelled only by force of circumstance to leave 
his native country, Persia, would before he came to set foot 
in Sanjan, have acquired enough Sanskrit to be able to com¬ 
pose elaborate verses in that language. The fact seems to be 
that the 16 shlokas (which traditionally were said to have been 
put together by Neryosang Dhaval) were of much later 
authorship. The Kisseh-i-Sanjan, curiously, makes no men¬ 
tion of any Neryosang Dhaval, or of any Sanskrit Shlokas.^ 

With regard to the Sanskrit translations, the conjecture 
is justifiable that it was an entirely different Neryosang Dhaval 
who executed these scholarly versions. The similarity of 
names has given rise to a great deal of confusion, but what can 
definitely be stated is that Neryosang of the Sanskrit trans¬ 
lations lived about the middle of the 12th century, and there¬ 
fore nearly four centuries after the arrival of the Pilgrim 
Fathers.’^ 


ERVAD MAHYAR 

Ervad Mahyar who is supposed to have brought the Vendi- 
dad from Persia to India, was a Parsee Priest who lived to¬ 
wards the close of the 12th century a.d. In 1178, he made a 
voyage to Seistan from his native village Ucch in Punjab. 
He was in Persia for a period of six years, studying religious^ 

.. X. P. P. p. 2. 

2. See Nodh Ane Nuktechini by Ervad Dara. Shorabji Dastur, Meherji 
Rana, pp. 75. 82. 

3. See “A Glimpse into B.B.R.A.S. Work*’ by J. J. Modi p, 94, 96. 
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doctrines under the Mobeds of Seistan, and when he returned 
to India, he brought with him a manuscript copy of the ‘Vendi- 
dad’ in Pehlavi. This is said to be the first Pehlavi trans¬ 
lation of the Vendidad to have been brought to India. ^ 

Now there is much uncertainty about this town ‘TJcch”. 
Professor Westergaard, who refers to the Vendidad manuscript 
said to have been brought to India by Ervad Mahyar, in his 
“Zend-Avesta”, has stated: “I am not sure, how the Pehlvi 
name is to be read. It may be read Ucchah, mentioned 
as the name of a town in Buran-i-Qatih, but without any 
more particulars, nor do I Imow any such town unless it 
should be Uch, which, however, is not situated on the Indus, 
but at the junction of the rivers of Pan jab before joining the 
Indus. No town on the Indus is mentioned among the earlier 
abodes of the Parsees in India. 

HOM BAHMANYAR—THE 5 POLS 

Horn Bahmanyar, the priest of Sanjan, who came to 
Navsari with his son Faredun in the year 1215 a.d. was invited 
by Movad Kamdin to assist him in the performance of reli¬ 
gious ceremonies, since the Parsee population of Navsari was 
gradually increasing there. This Faredun Horn had three 
sons. Asa, Mahiar, and Chanda, after whom are named three 
out of five pols of Navsari. These Pols may be described as 
ecclesiastical divisions and the priests belonging to each ‘poF 
have their duties and emoluments fixed by long usage. The 
five ‘pols’ with their ceremonial jurisdictions, are as follows:— 

1. Kaka Pahlan’s pol (descendants of Rana Kamdin) to 
.perform the ‘hameste—be-an’ and ‘sos’ rituals. 

2. Kaka Dhanpal’s pol (descendants of Movad Kamdin) 
to be in charge of Nirangdin. 

3. Asa Faredun’s pol to begin ‘patet’ ceremonies. 

4. Mahyar Faredun’s pol to sanction ‘Navar’ and 
‘Maratab’ 

5. Chanda Faredun’s pol to be in charge of books and 
documents. 

All the Mobed families of Navsari belong to one or other 
of these five ‘Pols’. The following table of surnames coming 
under each of the five ‘pols- may be of interest: 

1. p. p. p. 2. , 

2. Zend-Avesta, preface p. 3 and Note 4. 
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1. Families 

coming under Kaka Pahlan’s pol: 

Arjani. 

Jamaspasa. 

Poryadesiii. 

Alheji. 

Kakaria. 

Raja. 

Bagli. 

Khadhi. 

Rao. 

Bansa. 

Kohla. 

Sukhia. 

Daji. 

Lachrakna. 

Tata. 

Divalia. 

Machhari. 

Thutlii. 

Darashahna. 

Masani. 

Umrigar. 

Dordi. 

Meherji Rana. 

Vakil. 

Dhala. 

Mobed Behmenna. 

Vata. 

Dhabar. 

Modher. 

Bhararnpuj ina. 

Garu. 

Mulla. 

Bharorno. 

Geikharia. 

Naglivaia. 

Bhundara. 

Goiya. 

Nariman. 

Bhuthra. 

Gharda. 

Pirna. 

Challa. 

II. Families 

coming under Kaka Dhanpal’s pol: 

Adagara. 

Dhali. 

Madan. 

Bhedwar. 

Hojdar. 

Nadersha. 

Bilia. 

Jesang. 

Natia. 

Bosra. 

Kanga. 

Pander. 

Bu'dhela. 

Kuka. 

Sagsagina. 

Saklatvala. 


III. Families coming under Asa Faredum’s pol; 


Adarbadna. 

Gora. 

Mota Desai. 

Allu. 

Halu. 

Nagla. 

Avasia. 

Hamjiar. 

Navdar. 

Barevat. 

Hathiram. 

Padam. 

Behakna. 

Kapatan. (Captain) 

Padshah. 

Bana. 

Karihu. 

Parbhu. 

Bhabanna. 

Katrak. 

Patta. 

Rhojlu. 

Kavas Dadana. 

Panthaki. 

Rode. 

Kavas Beh manna. 

Pochara. 

Daeya. 

Keyas. 

Habadi. 

Dalkhua. 

Kikan. 

Rajia. 

Dhabi. 

Kocha. 

Ranji. 

Dolatabadina. 

Kotwal. 

Sahiar. 

Fakirji. 

Laskari. 

Sasuri. 

Fatakia. 

Malva. 

Sirvai. 

Gae. 

Mamgara. 

Sukliabehra. 

Gerana. 

Marker. 

Suj. 

Getina. 

Modi. 

Unvala. 

Gobhai. 

Moria. 

Vatcha. 

IV. Families 

coming imder Mahiar Faredun’s pol: 

Antia. 

Habaldar. 

Parbej. 

Mamji. 

Katrak (Gandevi) 

Pinjara. 

Damla. 

Khariu. 

Sanjana. 

Dabu. 

Khory. 

Sidhva. 

Gara. 

Madhu-AntSa. 

Vans. 

Chehena. 

Manjra. 

Kadbhaga. 
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V. Families coming under Chanda Faredun’s pol. 


Age. 

Bajan. 

Darab Pahlanna. 


Bhathelina. 

Kainus. 

Kutar. 

Uinocherhomji. 


Panthaki (Biilirnor) 
Panthaki (Gandevi) 
Pavri. 

Sethkhandan.i 


CHANGA SHAH 

Changa Shah (Changa bin Asa). It is in the 
Kisse-i-Scmian\ composed by Dastur Behman Kaikobad in 
the year 1600 a.d. that we are informed how one Changa bin 
Asa, a leader of the Parsees of Navsari, arranged for the 
removal of the sacred fire from Bansdah to Navsari. The 
‘Kisseh' thus describes Changa bin Asa: 

“He was Daliewad, (a leader of the Village) whose name 
was Changa bin Asa, who used to comfort the hearts of the 
faithful. In the latter times, that man of virtuous qualities 
did not allow the good faith to remain in imperfection. If 
one had no Sudra or Kusti, he used to provide means to him 
(for the same) out of his own pocket. Thai man had taken 
several good measures for the promotion of the faith; no one 
came to him full of affliction to whom he did not provide or 
whose heart he did not console with his whole soul. In those 
days several men of Ihe good faith became religious through 
his favour.”- 


Changa Shah’s name also occurs in several Revayets, 
beginning from Nariman Hoshang’s revayet of the year 1478 
A.D. The last Revayet where we find his name is dated 1512 
A.D., and on the basis of these dates, we may fix Changa Asa’s 
period as between 1450 and 1512 a.d. 

The Revayets, themselves, owe their origin to this very 
religious personage. It was Changa Shah, who towards the 
end of the 15th. century, at his own expense sent an intrepid 
laymen, Nariman Hoshang, to obtain from the Zoroastrian 
priests of Iran, enlightenment on certain important religious 
questions. 

Changa was the first of the Parsee Desais of Navsari; a 
Desai’s duties being the collection of revenues, and the care 
of the life and property of the town inhabitants. Changa 
Shah, it has been recorded, was the first Parsee to amass a 
large fortune by means of lands, and as the Revayets tell us, 
he used his influence at Delhi to further the economic well- 

1, See P. P. p. 3 note 2. 

2. Kis6eh>i*Sanjan. R. B. Paymaster's tnin.slation; couplets 374 to 379. 
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being of his coreligionists. It was through his intervention 
that the special tax, which all Parsees were compelled to pay 
as foreigners, was removed. 

On Changa’s death, his son Manek succeeded as Desai. 
Manek’s name remains associated with the translation of the 
Arda Viraf Nameh, which a Persian poet of the name of 
Kaus Fariborj undertook at his request. The Desaiship of 
Navsari remained in Changa Shah’s family till the year 1608, 
when it passed to Kaikobad Meherji Rana.’. 

KHORSED KAMDIN. 

NAGAN RAM. 

CHAIYAN SAHIAR. 

Were the three mobeds who came to Navsari to attend to 
the Sacred Fire when it was brought to that town from 
Bansdah through the efforts of Changa Shah. Khorsed Kamdin 
had three sons, namely Chanda, Jesang and Asdin. The 
present day mobeds of Udvada are the descendants of 
Chanda and Jesang. The Jamasp Bhaiji family of mobeds at 
present in Bulsar, are the descendants of Khorsed Kamdin’s 
third son, Asdin. 

On the arrival of the three priests with the Sanjan fire at 
Navsari, the question of the division of religious work between 
them and the Navsari priests had to be settled. In the 
Kisseh-i’‘Zarthustian-i-Hindustan, of Dastur Shahpurji San j ana 
we are told that after the establishment of the Sanjan 
fire at Navsari, Changa Shah called together the three priests 
of Sanjan, and arranged that in order to avoid disputes in 
the future, the 3 priests were to serve the sacred fire only, 
and that all the religious ceremonies both for the living and 
the dead in the families of the three priests themselves, were 
to be performed by the priests of Navsari. 

1. P. P. p. 10. 



CHAPTER X. 


DASTUR MEHERJI RANA (1536—1591) 

Dastur Meherji Rana, (known in dhupriirang ceremonies 
as Dastur Meherji Ervad Vachha as he was the adopted son 
of his uncle Ervad Vachha Jesang) was the first High Priest 
of the Parsees of Navsari. The Zoroastrians of Navsari of 
their own accord elected him to that high honour in March 
1579, in recognition, it is said, of his services to the com¬ 
munity in having gone to Emperor Akbar’s Court at Delhi, 
and having explained to that king the principles of Zoroas- 
trian religion. Emperor Akbar, according to traditional 
accounts, was converted to Zoroastrianism and put on "sudreh" 
and ^kusti’ at Meherji Rana’s behest, and when the Parsee 
priest left his capital, gave him an Inam of 200 Bighas of 
land in Navsari’h Meherji’s death occurred on the 1st of 
November, 1591 (roz 8 mah 12, 960 Yezd) after twelve years 
in office as Head Priest. 

The subject of Meherji Rana’s visit to the Court of Akbar, 
and of his influence in inducing the king to adopt the out¬ 
ward symbols of Zoroastrianism, gave rise some years back 
to a heated controversy, Mr. R. P. Karkaria propounded the 
view that Meherji Rana himself had little or nothing to do 
with explaining the religion of Zoroaster to Akbar. 

In a paper read before the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society in August 1890 (“Akbar and the Parsees”). 
R. P. Karkaria suggested that whatever Akbar learnt about 
the religion of the Parsees, he was taught by the Irani Dastur, 
Ardeshir Kermani. Meherji Rana could not have been 
Akbar’s teacher, because, “the discussions carried on at 
Akbar’s court between the various religious and philosophical 

3. “The date of Akbar's conversion is given as 1580 A.D. but all Muslim 
histories of his reign are curiously silent about this event. There is nothing 
improbable about the legend of Akbar’s having put on *sudreh* and *kitsti\ 
and as Dr. J. J. Modi points out in the B.B.R.A.S. Journal Vol. XXI p. 53.9. 
^‘If king Akbar put on sudreh and Kusti (l.e., the sacred shirt and thread), 
as referred to in some of the songs which spoke of Dastur Meherji Rana’s 
visit to the Court of Akbar< there is nothing to be wondered at. especially 
as he had put on the sacred symbols of other religions such as Hinduism 
and Christianity. 

In an article in the “Advocate of India” dated 17th .Tanuai’y 1900, is pub¬ 
lished an extract from a letter written by Stroynsham Master. Governor of 
Surat, saying “Akbar, according to Portuguese accounts was invested with the 
^cred shirt and girdle^ end in return, granted the Gujerat priest an estate 
near Navsari.” Unfortunately, Master does not give any particular authority 
in support of his “Portuguese accounts”. 


8 
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sects were carried on with ability; and to judge from the speci¬ 
mens of them that we have in the Dabistan and also in the 
''Akhar Nama” their representatives must have been learned 
men. The arguments brought forward by the various dis¬ 
putants show great acumen and knowledge, and I do not 
think that an obscure priest in a corner of Gujerat would 
have been able to take part in discussions showing such skill 
and dialectical ability”. 

In a letter to the Times of India dated 28th August 1896, 
to defend the contentions made in his paper, Karkaria threw 
all restraint to the winds and bluntly stated; “I put it very 
mildly when I said that an obscure priest in a comer of 
Gujerat was incompetent to explain his religion at Akbar’s 
parliament of Religions, attended by many wise and learned 
doctors of other faiths. Now I shall go a little further into 
the matter and say something about the ‘‘colossus of learn¬ 
ing”^ like Meherji Rana. First of all this Meherji Rana was 
not a Dastur or High Priest when he went to Delhi. He was 
then only a common priest, undistinguished from the common 
herd of priests. He was made a Dastur only after his return 
from Delhi and his boasting about his doings there. (Parsee 
Prakash p. 9). The Parsee revayets enable us to know the 
state of Imowledge among the Parsees of Gujerat in the 15th 
and 16th centuries. And what do they show? So far are 
they from revealing to us any “colossus of learning’ that they 
lay bare a state of the grossest ignorance about religion and 

even its most ordinary and elementary observances.” 

The letter goes on to prove the completely rudimentary state 
of learning of the Parsees in Gujerat in Meherji Rana’s time, 
and closes with; “I have done enough to show that this 
Meherji Rana was a common priest of the time, not possessing 
the ability and learning requisite for taking part in the 
philosophical discussions in Akbar’s Ihadat Khana: and that 
the Zoroastrian representative there was the Persian priest 
Ardeshir, wisely called by Akbar from Persia, the very place 
where in these very times the Parsees of Gujerat themselves 
looked for knowledge of their religion, and obtained it in 
driblets.” 

In subsequent letters, R. P. Karkaria went to the length 
of calling Meherji Rana “a liar, an imposter, a charlatan, a 
cagliostro and a braggart”, which stream of invectives drew 
a series of replies from various writers in the Jam-c-Jamshcd/ 
the Kaiser 4-Hind*^, the "Satya-^Mitra/ the ^Swatantra* and 

1. This expression was iised by Pestanjee Nasserwanji Dastur Meherji) 
Rana in his letter to the same paper dated 23rd August IM. 
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other newspapers. Especially crushing was the reply by Dr. 
Jivanji Modi in his paper “The Parsees at the Court of Akbar”, 
read before the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society 
on the 19th of December 1901.^ 

ALLEGED MIRACLE OF MEHERJI RANA 

The controversy served one useful purpose, in that when 
it ended, it had sifted the legend and history surrounding 
Meherji Rana’s name, and had established in that process 
facts that may now be reliably accepted by the historian. 
Much that is pure legend has gathered round the name of 
the first Parsee Priest at Akbar’s court. Known in every 
Parsee household is the tale of Meherji Rana’s exploit in 
exposing a Hindu magician Jagat Guru by name—who had 
by sorcery caused a brass plate to hang high in the air. 
Jagat Guru aspired to convert the Moghul Emperor to 
Hinduism by proving to him that the powers of a Brahmin’s 
mantras were of unequalled potency. Wasn’t the brass plate 
in the sky, a second sun, proof enough of that? None of the 
savants professing various other religions assembled at Delhi, 
could bring Jagat Guru’s magic sun clattering down to earth. 
The ‘miracle’ went unchallenged, and it seemed that the 
magician would achieve his purpose of creating in Akbar’s 
mind deep veneration for the Hindu’s mantras, until (as 
Darmcsteter tells us in his “Le Zend Avesta,” Vol. II. p. 644), 
Meherji Rana recited the ‘Mathra Spenta’ of the Vanant Yest, 
and to the dismay of the Hindu magician, the brass plate fell 
to earth, as by all laws of nature it should have done long ago. 
This legend is the subject of a *KhiaV (Hindustani ballad), 
which is to be found in a collection of old songs printed in 
the year 1867, but which many men past sixty at the time 
could recall having frequently heard in the days of their boy¬ 
hood. 

This *khiaV may have been the product of the *khiali\s' 
imagination alone, but the chances are that he drew the 
material for his song from an earlier composition. We have 
a song specially composed in Akbar’s own time by Tansen, 
the most famous singer of his days. Tansen- especially refers 

1. Mr. Karkaria had promised to give a reply to this paper but did 
not do so. Vincent Smith in his history of Akbar calls Dr. Modi's paper; 
"the excellent and convincing treatise” and observes that the author "refutes 
by an absolute demonstration the shallow criticism of R. P. Karkaria.” (See 
his "Akbar—The Great Moghul 1542*1605” page 102 and following.) 

2. That this song was Tansen's own composition, anrf therefore written 
by one who may have witnessed the actual miracle, is the fiptiiiuji of 
Maharaja Sir Surendro Mohun Tagore Bahadur of Calcutta, the weU-l^wn 
authority on Music in India. 
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to the acceptence by God of the long bearded Parser 
Meheriar^s (Meherji Rana’s) ’ prayers recited in the Imperial 
Darbar, before fire fed with sandal wood, and tells Akbar that 
he (Meherji Rana) was 'the flower of Paradise'. 

. OPINION OF LEARNED PARSEES 

Mr. Karkaria s criticism of Meherji Rana’s abilities and 
his doubts about the Parsee High Priest's learning, drew 
replies from a number of contemporary scholars. But long 
before Karkaria’s paper came to be written, learned men 
among the Parsees had come to acknowledge Meherji Rana 
as a man of exceptional mental attainments and of high 
character. 

Dastur Darab Pahlan, who wrote a manual of Zoroas¬ 
trianism in Persian verse, called 'Khulase-e-Din' in 1059 A.Y. 
(1690) A.D. refers to Meherji Rana as the greatest Dastur of 
his day, and extols his purity and wisdom. In a manuscript 
of the ^Nirang-i’-Bui-Dadan' (Dhup Nirang), written by 
Herbad Jamshed Kaikobad in 1078 A.Y. (1709 a.d.), the name 
of Meherji Rana is associated with those of Aderbad Mares* 
pand, Neryosang Dhaval and other glorified saints of the 
liturgy. 


OPINION OF VINCENT SMITH 

Among more recent historians, the opinion of Vincent 
Smith is worthy of attention. The following is an extract 
from his “Akbar—The Great Mogul 1542-1605” beginning on 
page 102. 

ZOROASTRIAN INFLUENCE UPON AKBAR 

“Akbar probably found more personal satisfaction in 
Zoroastrianism, the religion of the Parsees, than in any other 
of the numerous religions examined by him so critically in his 
odd, detached manner. The close connection with Persia 
always maintained by his family, and his manifest preference 
for Iranian rather than Mogul (Uzbeg and Chagatai) officers, 
predisposed him to look with a favourable eye on the creed 
and religious philosophy of Iran. 

“The fit of religious frenzy which assailed Akbar at the 
beginning of May 1578, was a symptom of the intense interest 
in the claims of rival religions which he manifested in 1578-79 
prior to the signing of the ‘infallibility’ decree in September 
of the latter year. Discussion in his “Parliament of Religions” 
was fast and ftirious. About that time, probably in the latter 

1. The name, correctly spelled should be “Mah-yar-Ji’\ according to 
Vincent Smith. (Akbar—The Great Mogul p. 102 footmote.). 
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part of 1578, the Zoroastrians found their opportunity for 
giving the emperor further instructions in the mysteries of 
their faith, with so much effect that he was regarded by many 
as having become a convert. He is said to have worn the 
sacred shirt and girdle which every Parsee must wear under 
his clothes, just as, a little later, he appeared in public with 
Hindu sectarian marks on his forehead, and also adopted the 
use of Christian emblems. 

Akbar’s principal teacher in Zoroastrian lore was Dastur 
Meherji Rana, a leading mobed or theologian from Naosari in 
Gujerat, then the principal centre of the Parsee priesthood in 
India, whose acquaintance he had made at the time of the siege 
of Surat in 1573, when the Imperial Army was encamped at 
Kankra Khari. Even at that early date, Akbar was so eager 
to learn the mysteries of Zoroastrianism, that he extracted all 
the information he could from the Dastur, and persuaded him 
to come to court in order to continue the discussion. It is not 
clear whether the Dastur accompanied Akbar on his return 
to the capital in 1573 or followed him later, but the Parsee 
scholar certainly took part in the debates of 1578 and went 
home early in 1579.” 

“His eminent services rendered at Court to the religion of 
his fathers justly won,” adds Vincent Smith “the gratitude of 
his colleagues at home, who formally recognised him as their 
head, an honourable position which he held until his death in 
1591. His son who succeeded him also visited Akbar. Old 
Parsee prayer books of the 18th century are extant which 
include the name of Dastur Meherji Rana among the most 
honoured benefactors of the Zoroastrian faith. 

“Akbar rewarded him by a heritable grant of 200 Bighas 
of land as subsistence allowance (rnadadimaash), which after 
his death was increased by one half in favour of his son. The 
deeds of grant are in existence. The Dastur taught Akbar the 
peculiar terms, ordinances, rites and ceremonies of his creed, 
laying stress above all things on the duty of reverencing the 
sun and fire. A sacred fire, prepared according to Parsee 
rules, was started accordingly in the Palace and made over 
to the charge of Abul Fazal, who was held responsible that it 
should never be extinguished.” 

AKBAR’S REVERENCE FOR FIRE 

“From the beginning of the 25th year of the reign (Mi^rch 
1580),” V. Smith continue^, “Akbar began to prostrate him¬ 
self in public both before ^e sun and before fire, and when 
the lamps and candles were lighted in, the evening, the whole 
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court was required to rise respectfully. The reverence for 
artificial lights thus inculcated finds expression in his 
recorded sayings one of which is: ‘To light a candle is to 
commemorate the (rising of the) sun. To whomsoever the 
sun sets, what other remedy hath he but this?’ 

“The Parsee propaganda was supported by the zeal of 
the Hindu Raja Birbal, an ardent sun-worshipper, from 
another point of view, and it also fitted in well with the prac¬ 
tices of the Hindu ladies in the Zennana who had their burnt 
offerings (horn) after the Brahmanical Fashion. A few years 
later (1589) Akbar carried further his compliance with Parsee 
ritual by adopting the Persian names for the months and days 
and celebrating the fourteen Persian festivals. But he stop¬ 
ped without ever reaching the point of definitely becoming a 
Zoroa.strian. He acted in the same way with regard to 
Hinduism, Jainism and Christianity. He went so far in rela¬ 
tion to each religion that different people had reasonable 
ground for affirming him to be a Zoroastrian, a Hindu, a Jain 
or a Christian. 

“Nevertheless he could not bring himself to accept frankly 
any one of the four creeds, however much he might admire 
certain doctrines of each, or even practice some parts of the 
ritual of all four. He always cherished his dream of imposing 

on the empire a new and improved religion of his own. 

the Tauhid lllahi, or Divine monotheism with himself as 
Pope-king.” 

Vincent Smith also disproves Karkaria’s contention that 
it was Ardeshir Kermani who taught Akbar the principles of 
Zoroastrianism. He says “Dates render untenable Karkaria’s 
view that the Parsee lore of Akbar was obtained from 
Ardeshir, a Persian scholar, who was summond to his court 
at Lahore. Ardeshir, who was sent by Shah Abbas the Great, 
came for the sole purpose of helping Mir Jamal-ud-Din in the 
compilation of a dictionery of old Persian which appeared in 
1608-9 after Akbar’s death, under the title Farhang-i-‘Jehangiri, 
His Indian labour extended from 1593 to 1597, many years 
after Akbar had absorbed all the Zoroastrianism which he 
was inclined to accept.^ 

1. Akbar the Great Mophul—foot-note p. 103. 

See also J. J. Modi’s “The Parsecs at the Court of Akbar and Dastur 
Meherji Rana“ p. 38 flf. Dr. Modi has shown that Ardeshir Kermani had 
expressly come to India to help in the work of the dictionary. Mir 
Jamal-ud-Din, the lexicographer hinxself aays that he ascertained the mean¬ 
ing of the word **barsam** from a Magian. named Ardeshir who was very 
well-versed in his religion, who was described or regarded as a Mobed by 
(other) Magians, and whom His Majesty Arsh Asiani (dwelling in the 
Empyrean, i.e. Akbar) sent sums of money to and invited from Kerman, 
especially for the purpose of ascertaining the meanings of Persian words.** 
(Ferhang-i-Jehangiri, sub-voce bdnam) 
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Dr. E. W. West, on being specially consulted on the sub¬ 
ject, expressed the opinion:—“That Meherji Rana went to 
Delhi about 1578 seems well attested by the grant of a Jagir 
to him at that time; but the traditional miracle attributed to 
him is undoubtedly a myth which no educated Parsee of the 
present day can really believe (that is, it may be a misunder¬ 
standing or misrepresentation of some more probable facts.) 
It would be easy to understand that on the Parsee’s venera¬ 
tion for the sun would be ridiculed by the other religious dis¬ 
putants; more probably by the Mohamedan and the Romish 
priests than the Hindus. And what more annoying form of 
ridicule could be devised than to suggest the ease with which 
a clever Hindu juggler could produce any number of imita¬ 
tion suns? Such a suggestion without any attempt to carry 
it out would be quite sufficient to produce a myth shortly 
after Meherji’s return to Navsari. 

“What is the present form of this myth seems doubtful: 
Mr. R. P. Karkaria speaks of an imitation sun which could 
have hardly deceived a child. While Professor J. Darmestcter 
in his introduction to the Vanant Yasht (see his French trans¬ 
lation of the Zend Avesta Vol. II, p. 644) describes the myth 
as follows, on the authority of Pestonji Nasservanji:—A magi¬ 
cian of Delhi, an accomplice in certain political conspiracies, 
had produced the cloud which obscured the sun; and Meherji 
Rana dissipated it by reciting the Vanant Yasht.” 

IMPORTANT DATES IN MEHERJTS LIFE 

Important dates in the life of Dastur Meherji Rana, as 
given by Dr. Modi in a paper contributed to the K. R. Cama 
Journal, No. 13, (page 212 ff) are as follows: 

1536. Dastur Meherji Rana born, roz 4, mah 7 year. 905 Yez- 
dezardi. (This date however is doubtful. The year of 
the birth of Dastur Meherji Rana has not yet been 
ascertained.) 

1553. Meherji Rana mentioned first in Kaus Kamdin’s 
Revayet 922 A.Y. 

1554. Birth of Kaikobad, son of Meherji Rana. 

1562. Tansen, the great musician who wrote a song about 
Meherji Rana, first came to Court. 

1565-6. Dastiu* Meherji Rana’s signature, standing first, in a 
document about the proper performance of religious 
rites. Kaikobad also signs the document. 
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1570. Meherji Rana signing first in a dociunent prohibiting 
the use of toddy while engaged in religious ceremonies, 
Kaikobad also signs the document. 

11-1-1573. Akbar*s siege of Surat . . . during or after which 
Meherji Rana saw Akbar at Kankra Khari near SuraL 

.1573. An agreement by the laymen of Navsari, whereby a 
piece of land known as Pipalwadi is given to Meherji 
Rana. 

15-4-1573. Akbar started from Surat on return journey in 
which according to the petition (made by Dastur 
Kaikobad of Navsari to Emperor Jehangir) Meherji 
Rana and Kaikobad accompanied him. 

1577. Appearance of a comet, referred to in connection with 
Meherji Rana. 

1578. Badaoni mentions under events of this year, the event 
of the coming of the Navsari Parsees to the Court of 
Akbar. He mentions this event in this year as a past 
event. So Meherji Rana and other Parsees must have 
gone there either this year or some time before. 

1579. The first document of the Navsari priests in which 
they speak of Meherji Rana as their head. 

1579. The religious discussion at the Royal Court. 

1580. Date of the second document of the Navsari priests in 
which they acknowledge Meherji Rana as their head. 

5-8-1582. Monserrate, who refers to Navsari in this book 
arrived at Surat. 

THE ALLEGED IGNORANCE OF PARSEES 

To prove his case that Meherji Rana could not have been 
Akbar’s tutor, Mr. R. P. Karkaria argued that the Parsees of 
the time were deplorably ignorant about their own religion. 
He bases his argument on the Tetters of information on reli- 
gious subjects’ which travelled between India and Persia 
beginning with the Revayet of 1478, as also on the fact that 
the Persian Zoroastrians on one occasion asked their Indian 
coreligionists to send a couple of priests to Persia to learn 
Pahlavi. Then again, the Indian Parsees received copies of 
several religious books from Persia in 1527, 1559, and 1627 the 
Virafnameh and the Vispered —^and these facts somehow led 
Mr. Karkaria to conclude that the Indian Parsees were, at this 
time, pathetically ignorant about even the most' elementary 
points of religious observances. They had not a single learned 
Dastur among them, and Meherji Rana, therefore, could not 
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have been a sufficiently accomplished priest to have taken a 
leading part in the discussion at Akbar’s court. 

Dr. Geldner’s letter (written to the Times of India on 
25-8-98) was a reply to Mr. Karkaria's arguments. In the 
course of this missive he says: “However it admits of little 
doubt that in the 16th Century there were Dasturs who under¬ 
stood Pahlavi thoroughly. It may be that such Dasturs lived 
in obscure corners in Gujerat. With Brahmins and Jews, it 
is also often the case that the real traditional knowledge lived 
on in corners. In certain Indian Dastur families, the know¬ 
ledge of Pahlavi must have remained traditional. Where 
otherwise,—to mention only one—could the venerable Dastur 
Hoshangji in Poona, the teacher of the Europeans, have 
acquired his knowledge of Pahlavi? Consequently, a learned 
Pahlavi scholar was very well able to explain the doctrines of 
Zoroaster to the Great Moghul in a convincing manner.’’ 

“The Revayets too, do not always treat elementary sub¬ 
jects, but often touch with very important questions, of Sacred 
Books of the East. They frequently give the authoritative 
decisions of the learned Dasturs in Iran. It is reported that 
Jamasp brought the Farvardin Yesht to India which was said 
to have been lost there. This loss can only refer to certain 
congregations, and not to the Parsees of India in general. The 
fact is that this Yesht existed in India at that time in several 
copies and partly in a better state than the Persian manuscript 
gave, but it was probably kept secret by the owners.” (Dr. 
E. W. West also gave his opinion on this alleged state of 
ignorance among the Parsees which will be found quoted in 
Chapter IV.). 

1. See K. F. Geldner’s letter dated 25-8-98 published in the Times of 
India. The whole controversy about Meherii Rana is emboided in the book: 

V.ii Hl'JlC-l above refered to. 



CHAPTER XI. 


RUSTOM MANEK SETH (1635-1721) 

Among the Parsee brokers employed by the Portuguese, 
the French, the Dutch and the English, Rustom Maneck Seth, 
chief broker of the English Factory at Surat, gained the 
highest reputation. Born in 1635 at Surat, this man of great 
ability and excellent character proved most useful to the 
English in their trade with India. Among the Moghul officers, 
Rustom Manek wielded considerable influence, and whenever 
difficulties arose between the Muslim officials of state and the 
English traders,—as they did too frequently,—the Parsee 
broker used his good offices invariably to advance the interests 
of the English. 

In 1660’ when the Nawab of Surat deliberately put 
obstacles in the way of the English traders, Rustom Manek 
took the bold step of going for redress directly to Delhi, where 
he laid before Emperor Aurangzebe all the facts of the case. 
As a result of his representation Emperor Aurangzebe took 
steps to prevent a recurrence of tyrannical acts on the part of 
the governor of Surat and made a free gift of land in Surat to 
the English traders.- 

Bruce, in his “Annals of the East India Company,” gives 
us an account of the dispute between Sir Nicholas Waite, head 
of the English Factory at Surat, and subsequently Governor 
of Bombay, and Rustom Macek, as a result of which the 
Parsee broker retired from the service of the Company. 

“While he (Sir Nicholas) was President at Surat, Rustam, 
whom, from his first arrival, he had employed as broker, 
continued . . . attached to his views: but after he assumed the 
office of General at Bombay, this cautious native, discovering 
that his object was to make that island the centre of trade, 
explained to Mr. Bonnel and Mr. Proby, the English Com- 

1. Mr. S. K. Hodivala in his ‘ Seth Khandanni Tavarikh” p. 16. 25. 26 
gives this date as about 1701. 

2. An account in Persian verse, (Kisseh-Rustom Maneck) is given in 
this book chap. 5 describing Rustom Manek‘s address to Aurangzebe was 
written by Mobed Jamshed bin Kaikobad in the year 1080 Yezd (1711 A.D.) 
Jamshed Kaikobad was the tutor of Naoroji, son of Rustom* Manek. 

(See Seth Khandanni Tavarikh by Shapurji Kavasji Hodivala B. A. 
Pages 6-40. The Kisseh-Rustom Manek is reproduced in chapter 5 of this 
book.). 
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pany's servants at Surat, that Sir Nicholas Waite had pro¬ 
mised to give him 50,000 thousand Rupees to use his influence 
with the Governor to keep Sir John Gayer confined, which 
sum was to be paid to him individually, by advances on the 
prices of the company’s goods to that amount. When Sir 
Nicholas Waite was informed of this conduct of Rustom, he 
dismissed him from the English Company’s employment not¬ 
withstanding the United Trade was then indebted to him 
140,000 rupees, and the separate companies 550,000 rupees: 
and if the Surat council had not prevailed on the merchants 
to take their bills, the whole property of the English would 
have been seized. 

*‘This state of affairs between Sir Nicholas Waite and Mr. 
Proby, could not but produce animosities:—the former began 
with protesting against the conduct of the latter and of Mr. 
Bonnel, and they retaliated by declaring in their letters to the 
Court that it was impracticable to procure regular investments 
under the contradictory orders which Sir Nicholas Waite sent 
to them; and in fact, it was impossible to execute them and 
therefore, unless Rustam should be restored, they neither 
could be responsible for the Company’s property nor their own 
liberty.”! 

We do not know if Rustom Manek was restored by the 
Directors of the Company, but after his death in 1721 a.d, his 
three sons, Framji, Bomonji, and Nowroji took up the matter of 
the large sums of money owing to their father by the Company. 
The officers of the East India Company endeavoured to press 
the sons of Rustom Manek to forgo their claim, and they even 
went to the length of inducing the Nawab of Surat, Monin 
Khan, to imprison Framji and to attack his house. Bomonji 
also was confined in his house at Bombay. In addition, a 
heavy fine was imposed by the Nawab on Framji (totalling 
more than 50,000 rupees), and it was left to the youngest 
brother Nowroji to seek redress of his family’s and arrived in 
England in April, 1723.- Justice was at last done, and the 
Directors awarded Rupees 546,790 to the heirs of Rustom 
Manek, the sum to be paid in three yearly instalments. 

Rustom Manek’s services to the Portuguese also were of 
considerable importance. On the basis of Portuguese records, 
Pandurang S. S. Pissurlencar has compiled the following list 


1. Annals of the East India Company Vol. in p. 595. 

2. Nowroji and his Parsee servant were the first Parsees, perhaps the 
first Indians, to set foot in England. A dress of honour as well as a por¬ 
trait of himself was awarded to Nowroji by the Directors on his return to 
India. 
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of dates which throws light pn Rustom’s activities for the 

Portuguese Government: 

1691. Nov. Jaao de Rosario was broker and interpreter of 
the Portuguese in Surat. 

1691. Nov. 22. Owing to the incapability of Jaao de Rosario, 
he was replaced by Rustomji Manekji, the title of 
Interpreter and Agent of Passports being subordinate 
to Antonio Paez Serrao. 

1693. Rustomji gives valuable services to the Portuguese 
nation in the war which Matabar Khan the Mogul 
general stirred up against the lands of Bacaim. 

1694. Dec. Rustom is given in a letter the title of Attorney 
of the Portuguese in Surat. 

1695. Sept. On the recommendation of the Governor of the 
North, Antonio Machado de Vila Verde, appointed 
Rustom broker of the Portuguese in Surat. 

1695. Feb. 6. By a letter of this date, the Viceroy Conde de 
Vila Verde sends for him to talk to him in Damao. 

1695. Rustomji goes to Damao in the second half of February, 
and there he stays till the beginning of April occupying 
himself with various affairs pertaining to the Portu¬ 
guese. 

1695. March 30, The date of the order passed by the Viceroy 
Conde de Vila Verde for Rustomji as well as for his 
father Manockji that they should be able to move about 
in sedan chairs in the fortified towns of the North (i.e. 
Damao, Diu, Bacain etc.) as they used to go about in 
Surat. 

1695. July. Rustomji is appointed broker of the ‘Junta de 
Commercio’ a company for Portuguese trading. 

1699. Towards the end of this year, Rustomji leaves the port 
of Surat, yielding to the wish of the Nawab and goes 
to Ahmedabad in order to settle some dispute among 
the English people. 

1700. February. Rustomji is dismissed from his work as 
Administrator of Passports, which post is now occupied 
by Antonio Paez Serrao. 

Conflict between the Nawab of Surat and the Portu¬ 
guese Government of India on account of two ships of 
Surat captured by the Portuguese. 

1. Portuguese Records on .Rustom Manek, by Pandurang S. S. Pissurlen- 

ear, translated into English by Professor S. B, D'Silva. M.A.L.L.B. 

pages. XXVII-XXXII. 
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1700. Feb. The Viceroy wishing to make use of the great 
influence which Rustomji had with the Nawab of Surat, 
on this occasion of the conflict keeps him (Rustom) in 
the place of broker to the Portuguese in Surat, and in 
order to compensate him for the losses he would suffer 
through losing the position of Administrator of Pass¬ 
ports, gives him the respective profits from the Pass¬ 
ports in the factory of Damao. 

1701-1702. Framji, son of Rustom, replaces his father in the 
office of broker of the Portuguese in Surat, during his 
absence of nearly two years (Dec. 1701-June 1702). 
The Portuguese documents are silent on the motive 
of Rustomji’s absence. 

1703. June. Rustomji is dismissed from his office and Luiz 
Rodrigues is appointed in his place. 

1706. Nov. Rustom is again appointed Attorney of the Por- 
guese and chief broker of Bills and Patents. 

1708. Feb. Osman Chalibi’s ship captured by the Portu¬ 
guese captain Antonio de Amaral Sarmento, the 
Captain Saran of the Persian Quisseh. 

1708. March 10, The date of a letter by which the Viceroy 
Dom Rodrigo de Costa ordered Rustom to come to Goa 
in order to assist at the trial of the captured ship of 
Chalibi. 

1708. April 12. About this date, Chalibi’s ship arrived at 
Goa. 

1708. Dec. 13. Date of a letter of the Viceroy written to the 
King of Portugal giving him news that the ship of 
Chalibi had been set fire giving it back to its owner. 

1709. Dec, 27. Date of a letter in which the Viceroy Dom 
Rodrigo de Costa, designates Rustom as Attorney to 
the Portuguese. 

Rustom Manek’s name is still remeonbered in Parsee 
religious ceremonies as a great benefactor of the community. 
He was a man of high character, and through his considerable 
influence with the Mogul officers he constantly endeavoured 
to promote the welfare of his co-religionists. Many bridges 
and roads for conveyance of travellers, wells and tanks and 
dharamsalas were built by him, and the people of Surat re¬ 
cognised his great services to their city by naming a suburb 
of Surat “Rustompura^’i Rustom Menek died at the advanced 
age of 86 in the year 1721. (roz 17 mah 10, 1090 Yez.) 

1. Several of the wards or^ Puros in Surat are. named after Parsees. 
Besides Rustompura. we have Nanpura, named after Nanabhai Narsangji 
Patel, a wealthy landlord, and Mancherpura, named after Manchei^ji Khar- 
sedji Seth, a well-known Dutch broker and merchant between 1740-1784. 



Chapter XII. 


AZAR KAIVAN; MAHR VAID; NANABHAI PUNJIA; 
THE DESAIS 

AZAR KAIVAN bin AZAR GUSHASP—(1529-1614) — 
Dastur Azar Kaivan bin Azar Gushasp was an Irani Zoroas- 
trian, who came to India at 28 years of age and settled in 
Patna. Though he began life as a priest professing the Zoroas- 
trian religion, he was much inclined towards mystical and 
sufi philosophy later on in life. He had many followers 
in Patna, both Hindus and Muslims, and several Irani mobeds 
had come with him from Persia as his disciples. The Dahistan 
mentions the names of Mobed Saros, Mobed Farhad, and 
Mobed Hos as the chief of Azar Kaivan^s Irani disciples. 
Dastur Azar Kaivan died in Patna at the age of 85 in the year 
1614 A.D. 

His philosophy of life and religion, Azar Kaivan has given 
us in his book called ‘^MukashefaUi^Azar Kaivari*^ written in 
Persian verse. The work was translated in Gujerati by Said 
Abdul Fateh and published in Bombay in 1848 by the Sir 
Jamsetji Jeejeebhoy Translation Fund.’ 

Azar Kaivan, was a contemporary of Akbar, and it is 
thought that what drew him to India was the eclectic bent 
of the great Mogul Ruler’s mind. Azar Kaivan did not come 
into actual contact with Akbar, though some of his disciples 
had gone to Akberabad (Agra).- He selected Patna as his 
headquarters, perhaps, because Patna was one of the old 
centres of Buddhist belief, and a seat of Indian philosophy and 
mysticism. 

The ascending genealogy of Azar Kaiwan has been traced 
by Dr. Modi as follows: Azar Kaiwan-Azar Gushasp—Azar 
Zardust—Azar Burzin—Azar Khurin—^Azar Ain—^Azar Beh- 
ram—Azar Nush—Azar Mehtar—the younger Azar Sassan 
called the 5th Sassan—the elder Azar Sassan called the 4th 
Sassan—the young Azar Sassan, called the 3rd Azar Sassan— 
elder Azar Sassan, known as the 2nd Sassan—the Great Azar 


1, P. P. p. 10 and 515- The Parsee Prakash has taken account of Azar 
Kaivan*s life from the Bombay edition of the Dabestan published in 1262 
Hijri. 

2, See Dr. Modi's Paper *Dastur Azar Kaivan* In the K. R. Cama Orien¬ 
tal Institute Journal No. 20. It is on Dr. Modi *6 paper that the above ac-^ 
count has been based. 
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Sassan, called the 1st Azar Sassan—young Darab—old Darab— 
Bahman—^Asfandyar—Gustasp—Luhrasp—Arvand—Kai Nashin 
—Kaikobad—Zab—*Nadar—Minocheher—Irach of the descent 
from Faridun—Abtin of the descent from Jamshed—^Tehmu- 
ras—Hushang—Siamak—Kayomars—Yasan Ajam of the des¬ 
cent from Yasan—Shai Mahbul of the descent from Shai 
Kaliv—Jai Alad of the descent from Jai Afram—Abad Azad 
of the descent from Meh Abad who had appeared and become 
resplendent in the beginning of the great cycle.^ 

The mother of Azar Kaivan was Shirin, the daughter of 
Humayun Nami, who was descended from Khusru Noshirwan. 
The story goes that Azar Kaiwan, from his 5th year, began 
to do with less than normal food and sleep, having finally 
reduced his food to the weight of one diram per day. For a 
period of 28 years, he sat in Khtim, that is, in secluded medi¬ 
tation, and when he came to India, he was between 40 and 45 
years of age. 

His thirst for knowledge was unquenchable, and he 
derived his philosophy, it is said, during his dreams, when 
philosophers of Greece, India and Persia appeared to him, 
and instructed him on all manner of subjects. He did not 
mix with peoples, other than his disciples whom he forbade to 
partake of flesh or to kill animals. The date of Azar Kaiwan^s 
death has been differently given by different authorities, as 
1609, 1614, and 1618. Dr. Modi accepts the year 1618, as cor¬ 
rect, because it is given in the text of the Dahisian, 

Among the principal beliefs of Azar Kaiwan and his fol¬ 
lowers were:— 

1. They believed that they were in communion with 
God and received instructions in visions from old 
philosophers in India, Greece and Persia. 

2. They avoided contact with ordinary people and gave 
audiences mostly to their disciples. They said that the 
masses are not to be depended upon. 

3. They advised people to stick to their own religion. 
One need not give up one’s religion to follow their 
views, 

4. They kept their tenets secret even from relatives. 

MAHRVAID: In Parsee folklore, the name of Mahrvaid 
is not infrequently met with. This Zoroastrian physi¬ 
cian, (the suffix Vaid indicates this profession) is said to have 


1. Cama Oriental Institute Journal No. 20, p. 25. 
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lived in Navsari, in the times of Emperor Akbar, and the 
story goes that he was rewarded by that sovereign with a 
Jagir for his having cured one of the inmates of the imperial 
harem of a particularly painful complaint. 

These tales of the marvellous cures which Mahrvaid is 
said to have effected, need not be taken seriously to-day, 
though it may be interesting to trace this Zoroastrian physi- 
cian^s life, as far as this is possible. Professor S. H. Hodivala, 
when he attempted to unearth credible historical evidence 
which may throw light on Mehrvaid’s life, had to admit that 
he was not aware “of any one having been able to prove so 
much as the existence of such a person, and the laborious and 
painstaking compiler of the Pnrsee Prnkash could not find a 
word to say about him in that valuable publication.”* 

Professor Hodiwala has, however, succeeded in establish¬ 
ing the main facts of Mahrvaid’s life, basing his conclusions 
on several old documents. These facts are, that Mahrvaid 
was born about 1520 a.d. and that he was alive in 1586 a.d. 
Moreover, it is certain that he belonged to a family in which 
the profession of medicine was followed hereditarily, and it is 
equally beyond dispute that he was granted by Akbar a piece 
of rent-free land, as well as a daily sustenance allowance, 
privileges which Emperor Jehangir allowed his descendants 
to enjoy. 

It is not definitely known, however, why these rewards 
were bestowed upon Mahrvaid. The tale of his having 
restored one of Akbar’s court ladies to health is only a tradi¬ 
tion. “It is possible (as Professor Hodivala conjectures) that 
the royal grant of land and of a daily sustenance allowance 
was a recognition of the fact that Mahr’s ancestors as well as 
his descendants maintained, at their own cost, a free charitable 
dispensary for the poorer inhabitants of Navsari.” These good 
old Zoroastrians would appear, for generations, to have been 
spending their substance and giving freely of their skill for 
the relief of suffering, and their services were rewarded, 
according to the custom of the time, with grants of rent-free 
land.- 


KAMAJI HOMAJI BHARUCHNA 

In public religious ceremonies the Zoroastrians of Broach 
reverently remember the name of Kama Homa. According 
to the tradition, Kama Homa, a Behedin of Broach, was a 


1. Studies in Parsee History, p. 149. 

2. Ibid p. 188. 
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weaver by profession. A dispute arose between him and a 
Mohamedan Sayyid on the subject of the payment of some 
wages, and in a fit of vindictivness, the Mohamedan went to 
the City’s Nawab and there complained that the Parsee had 
publicly called him a ‘Kafir.’ The Nawab, Hamad Beg, 
procured the trial of Kama Homa, when the Kazis and Moulvis 
were of the opinion that the accused should be beheaded, 
unless he repented for his crime by embracing the Mohamedan 
Faith. Kama Homa, having preferred death to conversion, 
he was put to the sword on the 8th of December 1702, 
(roz 7 mah 2, 1072 A.Y.) and his martyrdom earned him a 
place in the ranks of the great benefactors of the Zoroastrian 
faith. Garothmani Kama Behdin Homa (as he is known in 
the Afringan lists) was 64 years of age at the time of his 
execution.^ 

Homaji Jamsedji (1783) in whose memory the Parsees 
still perform religious ceremonies was hanged on a charge of 
murder in 1783. He was alleged to have kicked one Benbai, 
a woman in a delicate state of health and of having thereby 
caused the death of the child. As “Homaji Jamsedji” bears a 
resemblance to the name Kamaji Homaji above, it seems that 
the reverence paid to the former is misplaced owing to this 
•similarity of names. Kamaji, as the above record shows, may 
be considered to be entitled to as much, if not greater, rever¬ 
ence for his martyrdom. 

NANABHAI PUNJIA: Seth Nanabhai Punjia was the 
leader of the Parsees of Surat of his days, and acted as a judge 
in family disputes besides conducting the affairs of the 
^panchayet/ During his lifetime he undertook to defray the 
expenses of a 'dokhma' in Surat, but before this structure 
could be completed, he died. For a period of two months, his 
body was temporarily put away in the old dokhma of Surat, 
between two slabs of stone, and when the new dokhma was 
completed, Nanabhai Punjia found his final rest there, as had 
been his desire. This procedure of a body having been 
removed from one dokhma to another, was considered a 
breach of ceremonial practice, and the whole question was 
later on the subjert of a Revayet. 

Nanabhai Punjia’s death occurred on 9th January 1667, 
i.e. roz 1, mah 3, 1036 A.Y.“ 


1. See P. P. p. 22, also Dhupnirang ane Afringan, p. 82. 

2. Dhupnirang ane Afringan,—By B. B. Patel p. 71. 

9 
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THE DESAIS OF NAVSARI^ 

Behram Faredun Desai, whose death occurred on the 
27th of March 1622 (roz 18, mah 5, 991 A.Y.) was the founder 
of the Polia Desai family of Navsari: He was at first employed 
as a Karbhari by Minocheher Bahman, a descendant of the 
famous Changa Asa, who was the first Parsee Desai of 
Navsari. When the Desaiship went out of the hands of Mino¬ 
cheher, Dastur Kekobad Meherji Rana assumed the office for 
some time. Later on however, Behram Faredun went person¬ 
ally to Delhi and acquired the Desaiship for himself. Land 
measuring 425 Bighas was also acquired by him from the 
Moghul emperor.- 

Bahmanji, the son of the above Behram Faredun, also 
enjoyed considerable influence with Mogul Officers, and was 
a leader of the Zoroastrian community. His death occurred 
on the 17th of June 1665, (roz 18, mah 8,1024 A.Y.) '^ Bahmanji’s 
son Meherji (died 27th August 1657, i.e. roz 30, mah 10, 1026 
A.Y.) was in charge of the Desaiship for only two years. His 
younger brother became the Desai after his death. Sheheriarji, 
the younger brother also died in 1668 and his descendants 
in 1704 mortgaged the Desaiship to one Ervad Homji Adarji.^ 

Meherji Bomonji’s son Kookaji, who lived from 1652 to 
1742, had great influence both with Mogul and Gaekwari 
Officials, and the latter consulted him in many matters relating 
to the Navsari Kasba. He died at the venerable age of 90 
years on the 8th February 1742 (roz 19, mah 4, 1111 A.Y.)"^ 

The ancestor of the Mota Desai family of Navsari (as 
distinguished from the Polia Desais above) was Tehmulji 
Rustomji, whose son Khursedji became the most famous of 
Desais. In 1700 a.d. the Emperor of Delhi conferred a firman 
on Tehmulji and bestowed thereby the Chowdhrai of Navsari 
Kasba and the Parchol province which was under the Suba 
of Ahmedabad. In 1714 he purchased from Darabji Rustomji 
Desai, of the Polia Desai Family of Navsari, his share in the 
Desaiship lands, and thus became a big Zamindar as well as 
a partner in the Desaiship. 

1. For interesting details of Desaiship of Dastur Meherji Bana’s suc¬ 
cessors. see Dafa S. Dastur Meherji Hana’s “Disa Pothi" pp. F1-F4. 

2. P. P. p. 11. 

3. Ibid. p. 14. 

4. Ibid. p. 16, Homji Aderji is described as “the paternal uncle of the 
famous Desai Khorsedji Tehmulji** by B. B. Patel. This cannot be a fact, 
as, Aderji” is given as the name of Hon^l’s father, whereas “Rustomji** was^ 
the name of Tehmulji’s father. 

5. Ibid. p. 35. 
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About this time, the people of Navsari, passed their lives 
under the oppressive rule of Moghul officers, and desiring to 
relieve his fellow-citizens from the tyrannous Muslim yoke, 
Tehmulji made a journey to Songhad in 1720 where he 
obtained an interview with Pillaji Rao, Gaekwad, and 
suggested to the Mahratta chieftain that if he desired by 
force to wrest the overlordship of the “Surat Athavisi” 
paragna from the Moguls, he would find the people of the 
district his willing allies. News of this conversation was 
conveyed to the then Nawab of Surat, Rustom Ali Khan, who 
promptly clapped Tehmulji along with his entire family into 
prison. Liberty, however, was restored to him and his family, 
sometime later by Pillaji Rao, who also gave him employment. 
A leader of the Zoroastrians of Navsari, Tehmulji died on 
19th May 1728 (roz 7, mah 8, 1097 A.Y.)' 

1698-1779. DESAI KHURSHEDJI TEMULJI OF NAVSARI 

After his father’s death in a.d. 1728 Khurshedji was 
appointed by the Gaikawad the Desai of Navsari, and he hav¬ 
ing considerably increased the Revenue of Navsari and its 
Mahals, the Gaikawad Government put great confidence in 
him. He exerted his influence with the Gaikawadi Sarkar and 
relieved the poor subjects of Navsari from many exorbitant 
taxes and sometimes he paid the taxes out of his own pocket. 
On 2nd December 1765 he got an Otla built for the use of the 
Parsees on ceremonious occasions, which Otla is known upto 
now by the name of “Khurshedwadi.” He was the chief 
Akabar (Headman) of the Zoroastrian Anjuman of Navsari, 
and had taken a leading part in introducing several reforms 
in the community. He died at Navsari at the age of 81 on 22rid 
February 1779, (roz 12, mah 5, S.H. 1148 Yez). 


1. Ibid p. 27. The year of Tehmuljis death, is doubted by Dara S. 
Dastur Meherji Rana. See his “Disa Pothi” of Dastur Meherii Rana family 
p. 86. 
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EARLY LITERATURE OF THE PARSEES^ 

The Parsees coining as refugees to a foreign land, had 
perforce to spend the early decades of their stay in Hindustan 
in what was largely unremitting, manual toil. The business 
of keeping themselves alive must obviously have occupied all 
their time, and intellectual labours, in the beginning at any 
rate, could not have been in any sense extensive. 

But among the refugees there was a good proportion of 
learned men, since religious persecutions always tends to 
exile the intelligentsia much more than the illiterate peasants 
who do not generally offer as much opposition to a new creed. 
In course of time as this ancient learning came to be passed 
down from father to son, and as thanks to their thrift and 
industry, the economic status of a few of the Parsees im¬ 
proved, the new found leisure came to be employed in the 
task of copying old Mss and even of original literary com¬ 
position. 


THE COLOPHONS 

These early literary efforts of the Indian Parsees exist 
mainly in the form of religious and semi-religious compilations. 
It was the practice of these old writers to attach to the end 
of their works various details—^the date of completion of their 
works, the place where they wrote, their own names etc.— 
which has enabled scholars in our own times to piece to¬ 
gether the history of early Parsee literature. 

THE NIRANGISTAN 

The earliest colophon we find is appended to a book called 
Nirangistan. The writer of this work according to the colo¬ 
phon, was Ervad Hormuzd Burzo Darab Faramroze, and it 
was finished in the year 202 Yezdezardi (i.e. 833 a.d.). Another 
manuscript of the Nirangistan written by Dada N. Jamasp and 
Sheriar Tajravin Sheriar in the year 840 Yezd. (1471 a.d.) is 
also extant. 

1. This chapter is based largely on Mr. Jamshed C. Katrak’s volu¬ 
minous compilation on early Parsee colophons which he prepared for the 
Cama Oriental Institute. 
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THE DINKARDi 

Some very old colophons of the Dinkard are to be found 
in Vol. XIX. (P. 67.) of Dastur Dorab. As these contain inter¬ 
esting dates and materials, important lines from them are 
reproduced below:— 

'T, Mah-Vindad (son) of Naremahan, like an adopted son 
on account of its being one’s own property of him who wrote 
it am publishing it on the day of Din, of the month of Tir tlie 
auspicious, of the year 369, after the year 20 of him who was 
king Yezdegard, the king of kings, son of Shatroyar .... It is 
particularly for those of pious fravahars and pre-eminently, 
learned men, Atro-Frobag, son of Farrakhu-zad (and) Atro- 
pata, son of Hemid, by whom this priceless sacred book of the 
Dinkard was selected.” The year in which this was composed 
was 1020 A.D. 

^‘Completed in rejoicing and joy and pleasure, on the day 
of Ahuramazda, of the month of Spendarmad, in the year 835 
after the year 20 of him who was king Yazad-Kard . . . (i.e. 
1486.) I have written: I the servant of the religion, Shatroyar 
Erdeshir, son of Airich, son of Rustakhma, son of Airich, des¬ 
cendant of Kobad, king of Iran have written (this copy).” 

Another manuscript of the Dinkard, seems to have been 
originally brought in a complete state from Persia to Surat, 
by one Mulla Behman, who gave it to his akabar (leading 
man) Seth A^spandiarjishah Ratanjishah. This manuscript 
was brought specially from Persia in order that Dasturs in 
India may make copies of it. Some five folios, however, were 
omitted by these copyists, which, the late Dr. Haug and Dastur 
Hoshang Jamasp discovered. The colophon is as follows :— 

“This invaluable book of Dinkard which has no equal or 
rival has been completed from the copies found with great 
satisfaction in a village named Asurastan which village is 
situated in the auspicious, prosperous and populous wealthy 
city of Baghdad, from one of its elderly persons, just and 
pious Dasturan Dastur Aderbad Marespand, who has with the 
help of five or six pious men renovated the Mazdyasni Zoroas- 
trian religion, out of a copy in his own house, and copies in 
the possession of different persons. I, Mahavandad Nariman’s 
son, who is a son of Bahram and Vahram Mitro Avan 
(Meher Avan) out of his copy, to-day, roz Din, mah Tir, 369 

1. The Dinkart (Acts of Religion) a large collection of information re¬ 
garding the doctrines, customs traditions, history and literature of the 
Mazda—worshipping religion of which the compilation was begun in the 9th. 
bentury of our era and concluded towards the end of the same century’* 
(See E. G. Brown’s “Literary History of Persia” p. 105). 
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(Parsee) i.e. 389 Yez .... After doing prayer for the righteous 
Adarbad Marespand, and also especially for Atro Frenobag 
and Adarbad of Hemit who has completed after procuring an 
extract from learned works and commentaries of our good 
Mazdyasni religion.” 


THE VENDIDAD^ 

Religious books were among the first to be written by the 
Parsees after they settled down in India, and we find many old 
copies of the Vendidad. 

1. A manuscript of the Vendidad, both in Zend and 
Pahlevi, appears to have been copied in 1180 A.Y. (1811 a.d.) 
by Mobed Faram Aspandiar Naoroz Fram Peshotan, surnamed 
Rabadina, from an old copy of the original and extant manus¬ 
cript written by Mehrwan Kaikhosru in 1323-24 a.d. The 
manuscript has suffered in many places, especially in regard 
to proper nouns and dates because of the negligence of the 
later copyists, 

2. Vandidad-e-sade in Zend with Nirang in old Gujerati 
written in 1375 a.d. by Andhyaru Aspandiarji Naoroji Framji, 
one of the descendants of Hormazdyar Ramier, surnamed 
Majri Khulare. 

3. As regards the oldest copy of the Vendidad in the Zend 
language to be found in Europe, Mr. S. S. Bengaly says as fol¬ 
lows in his prize essay: 

Professor Irasmas Rashak, who came to India in the year 
1820, after a travel through Persia, took a copy of the Vendi¬ 
dad and Yajasne to Europe. Both these daftars are existing 
in the Royal Library at Copenhagen. The Colophon on the 
Vendidad reads as follows: “Copied for Herbad Rustom 
Mehrban Herbedjada Kaikhusrou at Khamayet on the 24th 
roz of the 4th month of 693 Yz. (1323 a.d.)” The person mak¬ 
ing the copy explains that the copy was made from a text by 
Herbad Kumasht prepared by the order of Ardeshirkhan 
Bahman in the city of Yezd. The Yejeshna daftar is also 
written in the same hand. The date of the copy of the said 
daftar is given as the 27 roz of the tenth month of the year 
692 Yz. (1323.) Both these daftars contain their Pahlevi 
Translation. 

1. The Vendidad forms the only complete nask out of the twenty-one 
which went to make the A vesta in Sasanlan times. (See A Literary History 
of Persia pp. 97-99). 
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The oldest copy of the Vendidad in India is in the 
Mulla Firoz library. The text was copied in 887 Yez (1617 a.d.) 
by Rustom bin Sheriar at Persia. Prof. E. Bournouf edited 
a Vendidad-e-Sade from 1829 to 1843. His work was based 
on a text in the Parsees library which was copied in the year 
1083 Yz. (1714 A.D.) at Navsari. 

4. A manuscript of Vendidad-e-Sade/ to-gether with the 
Vispered and Yajeshne ceremonies appears to have been 
written in Persia in the year 987 A.Y. (1618 a.d.) The colo¬ 
phon in Pahlevi reads: 

This book of Vendidad Yajeshne with Vispered cere¬ 
monies has been written by Khusroo Noshriwan Rustom 
Sheriar Behram Jehangir Meherwan of Yezd an Iranian in the 
village of Turkabad on Roz Adar, Mah Ava, 987 Yz. who is 
of the descent of the Yezdegard Khusroo Hormuzd. This 
book with Vendidad ceremonies has been copied carefully by 
dinbande Khusroo Noshirvan for the Dastur, Ervads and 
Mobeds of India. This book has been written in Iran.” 

5. Another manuscript of the Vendidad-e-Sade exists 
Vv’^hich contains two colophons: 

I. Written by Ervad Erach Dastur Khorsed Dastur Hosang 
and completed on day Hormazd month Meher 1033 A.Y. 
(1664 A.D.) 

II. Written in Navsari by Ervad Erach Dastur Khorsed 
Hoshang Sanjana, and completed on day Marespand month 
Aban 1033 A.Y. (1664 a.d.). 

6. Vendidad in Zend, The colophon says it was written 
in samvant 1759 or Yezd 1070 (1701 a.d.) by Mobed Darab 
bin Ervad Sohrab Peshotan Behram Kaus Adar Jeeva Vica 
Ardeshir Ramyar, a descendant of Mobed Hormazdyar 
Ramiar. 


7. Vendidad-e-Sade in Avesta characters. According 
to the colophon in Gujerati this work was written in Samvant 
1770, (1714 a.d.) Roz 28 Jamyad, Mah Meher by Andhyaroo 
Darab Ervad Rustom Ervad I^ursed Ervad Aspandyar Ervad 
Rustom of Navsari. 

1. The first religious book of the Parsees to be taken .to England was a 
copy of the Vendidad-e-Sade containing Vendidad, Yejashne and Vispered 
written in Zend. George Bushier, an English officer, who had secured this 
work in 1718 took it with him to England in the year 1723. (Parsee Prakash 
P. 25). 
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THE VISHADA” 

Another interesting manuscript descriptive of various 
Zoroastrian ceremonies is extant. Although this manuscript 
was transcribed by Dastur Erachji and completed on the 22nd 
Day of the 4th month A.Y. 1236 (i.e. 1866 a.d.), the originals 
from which some of the portions were copied were very much 
older. The recital portion ‘Ya Vishada* was transcribed by 
Dastur Erach from an old Ms. in the possession of M. N. Un- 
wala, wherein the date 721 A.Y. (1351 a.d.) is recorded in the 
Pazend Askirvad or marriage benedictions. This manuscript 
contains many ritualistic details and formulae and is of espe¬ 
cial interest to the student of religious ceremonies. 


MADIGAN-E-GOSHT-E-FRIYAN 

Next we have the Pahlevi manuscript of the Madigan-e- 
Gosht-e-Friyan, The scribe, Da§tur Edulji Naoroji had taken 
care to append the transcript of the famous priest Ustad 
Peshotan Ram Kamdin Shehriar Neryosang Shahmard Sher- 
yar Behram bin Mobed Hormazadyar Ervad Ramyar, who on 
Roz Fravardin, Mah Behman, 766 A.Y. . . . wrote a copy of 
the Gosht-e-Friyan from an older copy (including also the 
Pahlevi Arda Viraf) written on Roz Amardad, Mah Shahrevar, 
618 Parsee (638 Yz.) by Rustom Meherwan Marzban Dahe- 
shnyar; who had in his turn transcribed the book from a very 
old Ms. copy of Ervad Meherpanah Shroshyar Nishapur. 


THE KHORDEH AVESTA 

Many manuscripts of the ‘Khordeh Avesta*^ exist, the 
oldest being one where we find the date 767 A.Y. (1398 a.d.) in 
the Ashirvad or the marriage benedictions portion. This 
Avesta is written in the Avesta, Pahlevi and Persian script. 

Among other manuscripts of the Khordeh Avesta, still to 
be found in the possession of a number of Parsi families in 
Gujerat, the following few deserve special mention: 


1. A manuscript of the Khordeh Avesta together with 
the Siroza and Vispered in the Avesta and Pahlevi scripts. 
This bears the following colophon: written in Navsari by 
Aerpat Kaka Asdin son of Kaka and completed on the day 
Din, Month Behman A.Y. 921. (i.e. 1551 a.d.) 


1. The "'Khordeh Avesta” or "Little Avesta” is a kind of prayer book or 
religious chr^tontathy compiled for the use of the laity in the reign of 
ieralaV **** *”^‘*®* Aderpadh Mahrespand” (A Lite- 
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2. Another manuscript of Khordeh Avesta bears the 
following colophons: colophon in Avesta characters on f. 487* 
Written and completed on day Ram, month Khordad A.Y. 970 
by Herbad Shapur Dastur Hoshang Bin Asa bin Kayamudin 
bin Chayya bin Asdin bin Kharshet Sanj ana, inhabitant of 
Navsari, at the request of Herbad Hoshang bin Rana, bin 
Kayamudin bin Vacha bin Pahlon. . . . Colophon in Avestan 
characters on f. 529 after the Behman Yest: Written and 
completed on day Hormazd month Meher A.Y. 870 in Cambay 
by Ervad Mahvindad Osta Shapur Osta Adar Herbad Narsang, 
a descendant of Mobed Hamjiyar Ervad Kayamudin Ervad 
Vacha Ervad Pahlon of Navsari. 

3. Another manuscript of the Khordeh Avesta which 
contains the Ashirvad portion, seems to have been written 
during the reign of Shah Jehan. The colophon in Persian and 
Gujerati languages reads: Written by Ervad Hormazd Ervad 
Framroz Ervad Kayamudin Ervad Kuka Ervad Hamjiyar 
Ervad Padam San j ana in Navsari in the time of Sultan Shah 
Jehan and completed on day Khorshed Month Meher A.Y. 
1009, Samvant 1696. Another copy of the same book by the 
same scribe and bearing the same date was written at Broach 
and not at Navsari as was the previous one. 

4. A manuscript of the Khordeh Avesta in Zend bears 
two colophones, one in the Devanagri and the other in the 
Persian Pazend scripts. The book was written on the 3rd day 
of the 6th month of the samvat year 1724 (1668 a.d.) at Surat 
by Mobed Jamshed Kaikobad Jamshed Kamdin Hormazdiar 
Khorshed Behram Pehlvan Ramyar by the order of Kaus 
Behman. 

5. The fifth manuscript of the Khordeh Avesta was 
written in the reign of another M6gul Emperor, Aurangzebe. 
The writer was Darab Vikaji Raoji and the year 1031 Yez. 
i.e. 1661 A.D. the place the sirkar of Surat. 

6. Another manuscript of the Khordeh Avesta is written 
by Rustom Gustasp Ardeshir on roz Govad Mah Avan, 1073. 
Yez. This is written in Persian but the script is Avesta. 

7. Professor Hodivala has drawn our attention to an old 
Avesta MS. belonging to Ervad Maneckji Rustomji Unvala. 
This MS. refers to an older memorandum that takes a note of 
San j an. The manuscript bears a colophon both in the Avesta 
and Persian characters which gives its date as 1029 Yez* 
(1660 A.D.) and the name of its writer as Herbadzadeh Herbad 
Hormazdiar bin Herbad Framroze bin Herbad Kamdin bin 
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Herbad Kuka bin Herbad Hamjiar bin Herbad Padam San- 
jana. This writer is the father of Darab Hormazdiar, the well 
known compiler of the revayet known by his name. 

QUESTIONS OF NAUSHIRVAN 

The first purely literary work by a Parsee in India was 
written in the year 1419 a.d. It relates in Persian some 
questions asked by the famous king Naushirvan to his minister 
Buzurg-Meher, together with the latter’s replies. 

A MANUSCRIPT OF MIXED CONTENTS 

Next we have a manuscript of mixed contents, which is 
interesting because it contains a portion of a revayet dated 
A.Y. 847 (i.e. 1478 a.d.). This manuscript contains some 
afrinSj the Ashirwad, questions with answers on religious 
subjects, and a portion of Nariman Hoshang’s revayet. The 
colophon says that it was written at Bulsar by Darab 
Hormazdiar. 


THE JAMASPI 

That the Parsee priests of the early times were not 
unacquainted with the science of astrology is proved by the 
existence of some very old manuscripts of the ‘Jamaspi.’ To 
be able to look into the future, to be skilled in the sciences of 
WamaV and ^jal\ to be able to determine auspicious and 
inauspicious days was by no means an uncommon accomplish¬ 
ment among the old Dasturs and Mobeds. 

A manuscript of Jamaspi in Persian bears the following 
colophons: Composed by Dastur Barzu Kamdin Kaikobad 
Sanjana of Navsari, in A.Y. 985, 2420 couplets in all. Com¬ 
pleted in A.Y. 1005 day Daipmeher, month Meher by Dastur-i- 
Dasturan Dastur Maneckji. An older manuscript of the 
Jamaspi in Pazend bears the following colophon in Persian: 

Written by Rana Herbad Jesang herbad Mubad herbad 
Kayamuddin herbad Mubad herbad Kamdin herbad Zarthost 
son of Mobed Hormazdyar son of Herbad Ramyar, and copied 
from a mss. of Ervad Karva son of Vekji: completed on day 
Meher, month Ardibehest A.Y. 873, samvant 1560. (a.d. 1504). 

Several folios of Jamaspi written in Gujerati probably 
three hundred years ago, also exist. 

Reli^ous books easily constitute the major portion of 
Parsee literature . We come across a few ^Jamaspis’ (which 
may be regarded as ‘scientific’ works and at least one instance 
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of purely literary attempt (the questions of Naushirvan), but 
it is religion which for the most part engages the attention of 
earlier scholars and scribes. 

A manuscript dated 9th April 1506, consists of Yashts, in 
Zend and about forty folios of Shikand-Gumanik Vi jar.^ 

ARDAVIRAF NAMEH 

It appears that the Ardaviraf Nameh was a popular book 
as we find many manuscript of this work, ranging from about 
1500 A.D. to the end of the last century. A manuscript of this 
popular work, containing the latter half of the Persian verse, 
text and translation in Gujerati, bears an inscription in Guje- 
rati which says that the book of Sorabdaru Godavra was writ¬ 
ten in 875 A.Y. the day Hormazd and the month Amerdad, 
the samvant year 1562 (1606 a.d.) the 2nd. day of Chaitra vad 
and Thursday. 

Another manuscript of the Ardaviraf Nameh, written by 
Zarthost Behram is in Persian verse., To this is appended 
a falnavieh in Persian and a copy of the ^Sikander Nameh^ of 
the famous Persian poet Nizami. The colophon gives the date 
as .1055 Hijri. (1665 a.d.) 

A manuscript of the Ardaviraf Nameh in Gujerati verse 
contains some paintings. The colophon says that the book was 
completed on Roz Ram Mah Behman, samvant 1728, (a.d. 1672) 
by the famous poet mobed Rustom Peshotan Hormazdyar of 
Surat. The colophon of another Ms. of the Virafnameh says 
that it was copied from an older copy of Burzo Chanda on roz 
Aneran and Mah Meher (kadmi) (1073 a.d.). 

Dr. Modi has devoted a paper in the K. R. Cama Journal 
No. 19 (pp. 1-12), to another copy of the Arda-Viraf-Nameh 
in Persian Verse. This manuscript which is illustrated pro¬ 
bably by a Moslem artist, bears a colophon stating that it was 
finished on roz Asman Mah Khordad 997 Yezd. (1628 a.d.). 
'The scribe is Burzo Kamdin the well-known compiler of the 
Revayet. It was written in Navsari. 

THE KITAB-I-SADDAR 

The love of their mother-tongue, especially a deep regard 
for Persian poetry characterised Parsi scholars of the early 


1. The Shikand-Gumanik Vi jar, has been translated by E. W. West in 
Vol XXIV of the Sacred Books of the East Series (Oxford 1885) lip. 115-251. 
This (Doubt dispelling Explanation) is a controversial work originally com¬ 
posed towards the end of the 8th. century In defence of Zoroastrlan dualism, 
vBgainst Jewish, Christian and Muhammadan theories of the origin of evil. 
West describes it as “The nearest approach to a Philosophical treatise that 
remains extant in Pahlawi Literature”. 
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centuries. Various manuscript of the Kitah-^i-Saddar, both of. 
‘Nazam’ and ‘Nasar’ (that is prose and poetry) exist, scat¬ 
tered from about 1550 a.d. to the present day.^ 

1. The earliest manuscript of the Kitah-e-Saddar is in the 
verses of Shemard Malekshah Airani. 

2. Another manuscript of the Saddar in Avesta charactei^s 
with Gujerati translation in Marathi script is dated 
965 A.Y. (1596 a.d.). 

3. A joint work on Saddar-e-Nazam appears to have been 
written by Mulla Rustom Asfandiar and Mulla Behzad 
Rustom. 

4. Another Saddar-e-Nazam was written by Khurshed 
bin Asfandiar bin Rustom and completed on day Meher 
month Adar of 1014 Yez. (1645 a.d.) 

5. A manuscript of the Saddar-e-Nasar in Persian Prose 
is to be found in the Meherji Rana Library at Navsari. 
It bears a colophon in Persian reading: written by 
Manck Mehernosh Kaikobad and completed on day 
Ardibehest Month Adar, 1018 A.Y. (1649 a.d.). 

6. Saddar-e-Nazam in Persian. The composer is Mulla 
Behzad Rustom. The concluding verses give the date 
of the composition as 1005 Yez. Colophon says the 
writer is Kaikhasro Minocher Rustom. 

7. A manuscript from the library of the late Fardunji 

Tehmulji Merwanji Rustom ji, son of the well-known 
Desai Tehmulji Rustomji of Navsari shows that it was 
translated in 1075 Yez. (1706 a.d.). This is a Guje¬ 
rati version, and the original version must be much 
older. ^ 

A MEDICAL TREATISE 

There exists an interesting manuscript which describes 
the treatment which should be given to a woman who brings 
forth a still-born child. The science of medicine, it appears 
from this document, was not neglected by Parsee scholars of 
old. This MS. is written in Persian with occasional quatations 
in Avesta. The colophon which is in Zend characters reads: 

Written by Khusru Dastur Mavindad Dastur Hoshang 
Dastur Siavux Dastur Sheriar Dastur Bakhtafrid for the Das- 

1. “The Sa(J-dar (Hundred Chapters) a soi*t of epitome of the Zoroastrian 
faith in three recensions (one prose, two verse) of which the first is the- 
oldest (Literai'y History of Persia p. 109). , 
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turs and the Behedins of India and completed on the day 
Marespand month Behman A.Y. 924 (1555 a.d.) 

THE SHAYAST-LA-SHAYAST 

From a manuscript copy of Shayast-la-Shayast in Pazend 
we come across the first instance of distinctly Hindu names 
occuring among Parsees. The colophon of this manuscript 
which is in Pahlevi, reads as follows:— 

Completed in Navsari, on day Farvardin month Amerdad 
A.Y. 936 by Asdin Kaka Bhampal Lakhmidhar Behram Lakh- 
midhar Mobed Kamdin Zarthost Mobed Hormazdyar Ervad 
Ramyar, from a copy of Osta Peshotan Kamdin Sheryar'\ 

Hindu names hke Dhampal and Lakhmidhar were, as can 
be seen from this colophon, gradually creeping into Parsi 
nomenclature, three or four generations before 1567 a.d. 

THE YASHTS: ‘VISTASP YASHT’ 

An important part of early Parsee literature is made up 
of various ‘yashts’, and we come across several manuscript 
of yashts’, from the year 1572 a.d. onwards. In the Meherji 
Rana library, there is a manuscript of the ^Vistasp Yashf in 
an abbreviated form with the ritual directions written in 
Pahlevi. The colophon is: written and completed on day 
Sarosh, month Farvardin A.Y. 941 (1571 a.d.) by Asdin Kaka 
Dhampal. This manuscript also contains the ‘Vispered’ the* 
colophon appearing in the body of the Vispered, reading: 

“Written and completed in Navsari on day Khordad 
month Farvardin A.Y. 941 by Asdin Kaka Dhampal Lakhmi¬ 
dhar.” In the ‘rituals directions’ portion we have two different 
discriptions of the important ceremqny of marking the ‘damns’, 
(with nine cuts in three rows of three each). The first is 
taken from a revayet of Behdin Kaus Mahiar Khambayati, in 
the possession of Mobed Navroji Khambata and the second is 
copied by Dastur Erachji from a revayet originally written 
in Gujerati in A.Y. 1104. (1765 a.d.). 

THE BEHMAN YASHT 

Then we have a manuscript of the Behman Yasht in 
Pahlevi and Zadsparam written on roz Asman mah Amerdad 
941 A.Y. (1572 a.d.) by Marzban Faredun Behram Rustom 
Bundar Shahmurdan Dinyar of Kerman who, in 944 A.Y. 
copied the Pahlevi Vandidad from a Ms copy of Ardeshir 
Vohuman Rozveh Shahmard of 554 Yez, to-gether with copies 
of Dinkerd, Bundahishn. 
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A YASNA MANUSCRIPT 

A manuscript of the ‘Yasna’ in Zend also exists, without 
the ‘cria’ or ritual portion. This is meant, not for constant 
use by the priests, but only to be preserved as a text book 
to be referred to by scholars. The colophon attached to 
another manuscript of the Yasna and Vispered says that it was 
written on day Mohor month Aspendarmad, 1055 Yez. by 
Ervad Jamasp Bhaiji bin Dastur Khorshed Hoshang, at the 
instance of Modi Behmanji Hirji Vaccha whose father built 
the first dokhma in Bombay, as referred to in verse in Mobed 
Rustom Peshotan’s 'Siavuxnameh\ 

DADESTAN-E-DINI WITH ITS ACCOMPANIMENTS: 

This manuscript dates as far back as a.d. 1572 as can be 
seen from the colophon in Pahlevi: Written by Marzban 
Faredun Bahram Rustom Bundar Shahmardan Dinyar in 
Kerman and completed on day Asman month 941 A.Y. The 
Dadistan is preceded by a revayet in Pahlevi. 

FARAMARZ NAMEH 

A manuscript of the Faramarz Nameh, now in the 
Meherji Rana Library at Navsari, bears the following colo¬ 
phon: Written by Herbad Vekji bin Kuka bin Hamjyar bin 
Padam Sanj ana and completed on day Sherevar, month 
Ardibehest, 956 A.Y. (1587 a.d.) 

SHARESTAN-E-CHAHAR CHAMAN 

A manuscript exists containing a portion of the first 
‘Chaman’ in Gujerati, made by Dastur Edulji Dorabji Dastur 
Rustomji Behramji Sanjana. From a note appended to this 
manuscript, it can be seen that the book was written by 
Framroz Behram bin Farhad bin Aspandyar Parsee disciple 
of Hazrat Azar Kaiwan, and a descendant of Godrej Keshvad 
The book was written in Delhi in the time of ‘Pasha Jehangir- 
shah’ bin Jalaluddin Mahmood Akbar. The date of the death 
of Hazrat Azar Kaiwan is given in the book as 1028 Hijri, and 
the author himself died, we know, in 1034 Hijri. This manu¬ 
script is, then, over 200 years old. 

NIRANG-E-NIRANGDIN 

A manuscript relating to the consecration of the 
Nirangdin in Pahlevi appears to have been copied by Dastur 
Erachji from a manuscript of ^Vendidad-ba-Nirang^ in the 
possession of Mobed Jamshedji Pestonji of Balsar, and written 
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and completed on day Marespand month Adar, 986 A.Y, (1617 
A.D.) by Faredun Marazban Faredun Behram Rustom Bunder 
Shahmardan Dinyar. 

There is another colophon on this manuscript which shows 
that the consecration of Nirangdin was copied by Dastur 
Erachji from a manuscript of the ‘Vendidad-ba-Nirang’ of the 
Mulla Firoze Library dated 987 A.Y. (1618 a.d.) written by 
(Khusro Noshirvan) Rustom Sheriar Mavindad Behram 
Merwan. To this manuscript are appended the names of 
different places, (with dates) where the Dasturs and Behdins 
landed after starting from Iran in the Samvant year 777 (721 
A.D.)* If these dates are to be taken as correct, for which of 
course, there seems little justification, the exodus from Persia 
took place somewhere in the second decade of the eight 
century a.d. and not towards the end of the 8th century. 

In another manuscript entitled 'Nirang-e-Nirangdin^ we 
find some interesting dates. The 'asirwad’ portion (which is 
in Sanskrit) bears the samvant IT'OO (1644 a.d.). It is in this 
manuscript (transcribed by Dastur Erachji from a manuscript 
in the possession of Ervad Jamshedji Peshtanji of Balsar and 
written originally in 1013 A.Y. by Ervad Hormazdyar Framroz 
Kamdin Kuka Hamjyar Padam Sanjana,) that we find the 
names of several persons who brought various epistles from 
Iran. 


KISSEH-I-MAZDAK 

In 985 A.Y. (1616 a.d.) Behram Noshirvan Godrej com¬ 
posed in verse the story of Mazdak, the false prophet. This 
was later transcribed by Behram Khusro for Behman Asfand- 
yar who had gone to Iran on behalf of the Indian Parsees. 
The year of the transcription appears to be 996 A.Y. 
(1027 A.D.). 

THE STORY OF KOHZAD AND RUSTOM 

Another manuscript that we have is the story, in Persian 
verse of Kohzad and Rustom. Appended to this, is the story, 
of Nariman, also in Persian verse. The colophon says that 
the script was written in 1000 Yezd (1631 a.d.) by Ervad 
Jamshed Kekobad Jamshed. 

THE FIVE ‘GAHS’ 

An important religious manuscript is that of the five 
‘Gahs’ in Zend. The colophon tells us that the book was 
written in samvant 1706 (1650 A.D.) on Roz Adar Mah Far- 
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vardin. There is another manuscript of the five ^Gahs’ to 
which is appended a versification in Gujerati of the six 
‘Gahambars/ This book was written by the poet-priest 
Noshervan Jamshed, son of Padam Behram son of Narsang 
bin Ervad Mahiar Peshotan, and was finished at Navsari in 
1078 Yez. (1709 A.D.). 

MAFREH-UL-KUTUB 

This is a work rendered in Peman from an Indian tongue; 
the translation of the Sanskrit ‘Hitopadesa.’ According to the 
colophon, it was written on day 26 month 12 of the Yezd. 
year 1017 (1648 a.d.) by Jamshed Mehernous Kekobad. 

A DESCRIPTIVE MANUSCRIPT 

A manuscript descriptive of various religious ceremonies 
like Baj-Dharana, Nirangs, and Afrin Rapithvan together 
with a portion on the consecration of the Darun-i-Rapithvan, 
in 1642 A.D. bears the following colophon in Zend: 

Written by Ervad Padam Jamshed Ervad Vika Ervad 
Behram Ervad Mahyar Ervad Narsang Ervad Hoshang Nakhua 
Ervad Zarthost Ervad Kamdin Ervad Sahayar Ervad Nahat 
Ervad Shot (?) Ervad Sheriar Ervad Behram Mobed Hor- 
mazdyar Ervad Ramyar, for Ervad Chanda Ervad Faredun 
Ervad Horn Ervad Behramyar and completed on day Astad 
month Aspendarmad A.Y. 1011. 

THE ‘TAIMUR NAMEH’ 

There exists a manuscript of the ‘Taimur Nameh^ which 
bears the following colophon in Persian: 

“Written by (Dastur) Maneck bin Mehemosh (bin Kaiko- 
badji Meherjirana) and completed on day Adar, Month Sher- 
evar of the Yezdezardi year 1028 (1659 a.d.) 

A WORK ON DREAMS IN GUJERATI 

A curious work on Dreams in Gujerati treats of various 
kinds of dreams, their antecedents and their consequences. 
This Ms. was written by Ervad Hormazdyar Framroz Kamdin 
Kaikobad Hormazdyar Sanjana at the request of Nanabhai 
Pimjia and was completed on day Daepadar, month Ardibe- 
hest, 1030 Yez. (1661 a.d.) 
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IJASHNE WITH VISPERED 

A manuscript of Ijashne with Vispered and other miscel¬ 
laneous subjects written in Iran in the hand of Rustom 
Gustasp contains the following colophons. 

Colophon in Pahlevi: This Ijashne of Avesta Kitab with 
ceremonies has been written on roz Jamyad, mah Avan, 1018 
Yez. (1649 a.d.) by a servant of religion Rustom Gustasp 
Ardeshir Gustasp Ardeshir. He who reads this book or 
learns it or copies it shall remember the soul of Behram 
Rustom and this writer. 

Colophon in Persian: This book belongs to Manek Dastur 
Rustam bin Dastur Jamasp. This book had been asked for 
by Mobed or Mobeds named Mobed Kaus, who had come to 
Iran from Hindustan, for his son Peshotan and Dastur Rustom 

for preservation of his memory.on roz Amardad» Kadmi 

Mah Adar, 1196 (1727 a.d.). 

‘MINOKHERD OF AKHT JADU’ 

A manuscript of the ‘Minokherd of Akht Jadu’ written 
in Persian verse comprises of several other subjects. The 
verses were composed by Dastur Darab Hormazdyar bin 
Kamdin Kaikobad in the month of Ardibehest, roz Mohor, 
1043 A.Y. (1674 A.D.) 

Appended to the above are about fifteen folios in Persian 
verse outlining a discussion on ‘Immorality’ between the pro¬ 
phet and Hormazd. This was also written by the same Darab 
Hormazdyar on roz Behman mah Dae 1055 A.Y. (1686 a.d.). 

ASPANDIAR—NAMEH 

A manuscript of the ‘Aspandiar—^Nameh’ in Persian 
verse bears a colophon which says that the manuscript was 
finished on roz Ram, mah Farvandin of the Yezdezardi year 
1045 (1676 A.D.) and was written by Ervadzada Ervad Darab 
bin Herbad Hormazdyar bin Ervad Kiamuddin bin Ervad 
Kaikobad. 

KAR-NAMEH OF ARDESHIR BABEKAN 

Kar-Nameh of Ardeshir Babekan: This book about the 
history of the great founder of the Sassanian dynasty, is among 
the best on the manners and etiquette of ancient times. A manu¬ 
script in Pahlevi ends with blessings on the soul of the scribe 
Rustom Mehrwan, who wrote a copy of this book and from 
whose copy another manuscript was transcribed in 1054 Yez. 
(1685 A.D.) 


10 
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There is another Pahlevi manuscript of the above work 
in the Cama Institute Library. It appears that the copyist of 
the original from which this was copied had before him a copy 
of the old Rustom Mherwan’s MS which was prepared in 
1054 Yez. 

A manuscript of ‘Yasna’ and ^Vispered* compiled in the 
year 1685 A.D. bears the following colophon: 

“Written on roz Mohor, mah Aspendarmad 1055 Yez. by 
Ervad Jamasji Bhaiji bin Dastur Khorsed Hoshang. 

SIROJEH 

Then we have a manuscript of the Sirojeh, both small and 
great, which was written in Zend in the year samvant 1743 
(1687 A.D.) 

An interesting manuscript of Gahesarna ceremony bears 
the following colophon: 

“Written by Ervad Kamdin son of Osta Adar son of ‘Ervad 
Padam in the samvant year 1744 (1688 A.D.) during the time 
of Emperor Aurangzebe when Mehta Devram was in charge 
of the army and Azizbeg was the Kotwal.’^ 

THE KHOLASEH-I-DIN 

Next, we have a manuscript of the ^Kholaseh-UDin* of the 
famous Dastur Darab Pahlan which was written on roz 
Khorsed, mah Shehrivar of the Yezdezardi year 1059 (1690 A.D.) 

HISTORY OF THE FOUNDATION OF THE KADMI SECT 

An important historical manuscript relates the story of 
the foundation of the Kadimi sect, written in old Gujerati 
prose and verse. To this is appended a story of the Sanj anas 
of Udvada (written in Gujerati verse) It was originally com¬ 
posed at Navsari in samvant 1724 (1686 a.d.). 

There is in existance a manuscript of the History of Iran 
after the downfall of the Sassanians, such as is narrated in 
the Bundehisn, Behman Yasht, Jamaspi etc. The colophon says 
that the manuscript was written in the Kasba Tarapore in the 
Paragna Kangan in India in the samvant year 1756 (1700 a.d.) 
by Ervad Noshirvan Vika Ardvan Yezdyar Vika Kuka Hor- 
mazdyar surnamed Sanjana. The manuscript is in old 
Gujerati. 

PAND-NAMEH 

The last manuscript for our consideration is the Pand- 
nameh or book of advice in Persian verse composed by Mulla 
Ervad Jamshed bin Kaikobad Jamshed, and by his own hand 
written in 1079 A.Y. that is, 1712 a.d. 



CHAPTER XIV. 


PARSEE WRITERS & POETS 

There have been several Parsee writers and poets in the 
ten centuries covered by this history and in the following 
pages short accounts of their lives have been given. 

Mihirpan Kaikhusru: Of Mihirpan Kaikhusru, Profes¬ 
sor Hodivala has said; “The name of Mihirapan Kaikhusru 
may not be widely known among our people, but it does not 
deserve, and ought never, to be forgotten. It is to him that 
we are indebted for the four most ancient and valuable Codi¬ 
ces of the Yasna and Vendidad, which have made possible 
those advances in the textual criticism and interpretation of 
the Avesta which have taken place in the last hundred 
years’’.^ 

It is solely from the various colophons, to be found in 
Mihirapan’s writings, that we are enabled to trace the scanty 
details of his biography. The Manusciipt of the Arda-Viraf 
and GoshtA-FryoAi, written in the year 690 Yezd (1321 a.d.), 
must have been indited while he was still in Persia. He came 
to India about the year 691 A.Y. (1322) and as Professor 
Hodivala says; “there is reason to believe that he came, like 
the first Sanjan iviviigrants, by Sea^ and disembarked some¬ 
where on the Western Coast.” His first place of settle¬ 
ment in India that we can definitely trace was Thana, where 
part of his volume of miscellaneous Pahlavi texts was finished 
on Roz Khursed, mah Sharevar 691 Yezd (1322). His next 
halt must have been Navsari, where he finished his Vendidad 
on roz Khurdad, mah Avan 692 A.Y. (1323). Lastly, we hear 
of him in Cambay, where he may have spent the rest of his 
life. 


Dastur Bahman Kaikobad, The ^Kisseh-i-Sanjan\ —as we 
have seen in a previous chapter is the earliest written history 
of the Parsees, and this account in Persian verse was com¬ 
posed by Dastur Behman Kaikobad in the year 1^00 A.D.^ The 
work which consists of couplets, was written, as the author 
himself tells us, from what he saw in older writings,'"* and the 


1. Studies in Parsee History, p. 131. 

2. The date given in the Kisseh for its completion is roz 6, mah 1, 
Yezd. Which corresponds with 1st December, 1600. 

3. R. B. Paymaster’s Edition p, 16, L. 431, 
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historical material was verified by him from what he heard 
from other eldersJ 

Bahman Kaikobad was a learned priest, and belonged to 
a learned family. His brother Ekji was a person of some 
note, and his name is mentioned in Bahman Aspandyar’s 
Revayat of 1626 as also in the two letters of 1627 from Persia. 
(See Parsee Prakash pp. 11, 12, 13). Bahman’s father Dastur 
Kaikobad Hormazdyar, was also a leading Dastur of Navsari, 
and we find his name mentioned in the Revayet of Kaus 
Mahyar (1601) immediately after Dastur Hoshang, the tutor 
of Behman Kaikobad. The pedigree of Bahman Kaikobad has 
been traced by Dr. Modi thus: Bahman Kaikobad-Hamjiar- 
Padam-Kama-Narsang Nagan-Ram. 

An English translation of the 'Kisseh' was made in 1844 
by Lt. E, B. Eastwick, at the suggestion of Dr. John Wilson, 
and published in the first volume of the Journal of the Bom¬ 
bay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. An earlier Guje- 
rati version was printed by Dastur Frarnji Rabadi in 1831. 

Dastur Bahman Kaikobad’s name is remembered in the 
Afringan ceremonies along with the names of other Persian 
and Indian Zoroastrians whose services to the community in 
one way or another have been deemed worthy of that high 
honour. 

Dastur Burjor Kawdin Kaikobad; The Udvada priest 
include the name of Dastur Burjo Kamdin Kaikobad (Dastur 
Burjor Ervad Kamdin) in the Dhupnirang recitals. We have 
very little information about this priest beyond the fact that 
he lived between 1625 and 1670 in Navsari. The date of 
Burjor's death is given as 1676 by Professor Hodivala in his 
paper on the ^Kisse-i-Sanjan^- 

Dastur Burjor Kamdin was a nephew of Bahman 
Kaikobad, and a great uncle of Darab Hormazdyar of the 


1. Ibid L. 412. 

2. Studies in Parsee History p. 93. Professor Hodivala says: “Dastur 
Burzor Kamdin’s reputation was not confined to the adherents of his own 
faith. It appears from a passage in the Dabistan . . . that Burzor was per¬ 
sonally known to the author, whoever he was, of that remarkable worK. 
Adverting to the question of the birthplace of Zoroaster, he says that he had 
been told by Mobed Tarvau of Busawari In Gujerat, tliat Zoroaster was really 
born, not in Azarbadgan but at Rai (Dabistan, Persian text, Calcutta—p. 123. 
Shea & Troyer I, 263-4). I have little doubt that the true reading of the 
personal name is Burzor and of the place name is Navsari, and that the 
priestly Informant of the author of this seventeenth century Cyclopaedia of 
religions was Dastur Burzor Kamdin Kaikobad Sanjana who was alive at the 
time, and who died, according an old Disapothi, in Samvat 1732 (A.C. 
1676)"—(This Disapothi belongs to Ervad Mahyar Naoroji Kutar.) 
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“Revayet” fame. His knowledge of Pahlevi and Persian was 
considerable, and his literary work consisted in summarising 
the ‘Revayets’ from Iran into Persian. His name is associated 
with the Revayet of 1630. 


Dr. J. J. Modi has collected 
work of Burzor Kamdin :—’ 

14th October 1626. 

(Roz 4, Mah 1, Kadmi 996). 

13th August 1627. 

(Roz 9, Mah 11, Kadmi 996). 

5th January 1628. 

(Roz 27, Mah 3, 997 A.Y.) 
1630. 

41h January 1637. 

(Roz 29, Mah 3, 1006). 


18th February 1637. 

(Roz 14, Mah 5, 1006) 

26th July 1637. 

(Roz 22, Mah 11, 1006) 

23rd November 1649. 

(Roz 20, Mah 2, Kadmi 1019) 

19th July 1670. 

(Roz 23, Mah 10, Kadmi 
1039) 

1671. 


a few dates about the life and 


His name mentioned in the 
Revayet of Bahman 
Aspandyar. 

His name found in a letter 
brought to India from Persia 
by Bahman Aspandyar. 
Wrote a Manuscript of Ardai 
Viraf-Nameh in Persian. 
Date of his Collective 
Revayet. 

The date of the first colophon 
of his collective Revayet Ms. 
belonging to Ervad Mahyar 
Kutar. 

Date of the second Colophon 
of the above. 

Date of the 3rd Colophon of 
the above. 

A letter addressed to him 
by Dastur of Persia and sent 
through Rustom Jandel. 

He is addressed first in the 
Revayet from Persia brought 
by Rustom Khorsed 
Aspandyar. 

Death. 


Mohed Farjane Behram: Mobed Farjane Behram was one 
of the Persian disciples of Dastur Azer Kaivan bin Azar 
Gosasp, the philosopher who had his seat at Patna. We know 
him as the author of the Sharestan-i-Chehar Chaman, 

Farjaneh Behram was the son of Farhad and was descended 
from Gudarz Keshwad. He joined Azar Kaiwan in Patna, 
but he had himself come from Shiraz. He was versed in 
Dialectics, as also the science of knowing one’s nature, and 
devotional austerities, and Theology as taught in Parsee, 


3. See K. R. Cama Oriental Institute Journal No. 19, p. 11. 
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Pahlevi, and Arabic books. He is said to have known 
alchemy also, and his death occurred at Lahore in 1624.^ 

Rustom Pesotan: Hamjiar Surti. This Mobed of Surat 
was a well-known Gujerati poet of Surat. Between 1660 and 
1670 A.D., he composed many Gujerati narrative poems, based 
upon episodes from the ancient history of the Persians. 
Among his works are “Siavax-nameh”, “Zarthost-nameh”, 
'‘Viraf-nameh”, and “Aspandiar-nameh”,. “Siavax-Nameh’^ 
was printed from the original mancscript in Bombay in 1873, 
by T. D. Anklesaria.^’ Rustom Pestan’s name (Ervad Rustom 
EIrvad Pestan) is included in the Dhupnirang and Afringan 
recitals. 

Dastiir Darah Pahlan: Dastur Darab Pahlan lived from 
1667 to 1734. He was a well-known Dastur of Navsari, and 
in view of his great learning, the Navsari Anjuman accorded 
him a rank immediately below that of the High Priest in the 
year 1726. The descendants of Darab Pahlan still hold this 
exalted position. 

Among the literary works of Dastur Darab Pahlan are 
*‘Khulaseh-i-Din’’ written in 1690 a.d., and the “Farajiat- 

nameh” written shortly alterwards. Both these books consist 
of Persian couplets and deal with religious subjects. He was 
a scribe of the narrative of the Parsee Retreat composed by 
Bahman Kaikobad. This Ms. is in Paris (M. Blochet’s Cata¬ 
logue des Manuscrits Mazdeens de la Bibliotheque Nationale, 
—1900 p. 88). 

Dastur Darab Pahlan’s death occurred on the 1st Septem¬ 
ber 1734 (roz 23 mah 11, 1103 Yezd) at the age of 67. The 
Dhupnirang includes his name.® 

Dastur Asdin Kaka: Dastur Asdin Kaka was among 
the leading priests of Navsari of his days, and was respected 
as a man of much learning and great piety. He was a scribe 
of many books relating to the Zoroastrian religion during his 
life-time. His most important literary work was the compila¬ 
tion of the genealogies of the families coming under the five 
‘pols’ of Navsari (See page 110). His death occurred on the 13th 
of February 1638 (roz 10, mah 4, 1007 Yezd). The date of his 
birth is not known. Dastur Asdin is remembered in the 

1. See Cama Journal No. 20 p. 39 for an account of Farjane Behram’s 
life, in Dr. Modi’s paper on Azar Kaiwan, 

2. “Dhupnirang ane Afringanrrja yad Karvama Avta Namlcha Nar 
Nario na Namo” by B. B. Patel p. 19. 

3. See P. P. p. 31. See also Dastur Bahman Kaikobad and the Kisseh-i- 
Sanjan, by J. J. Modi, p. 27. 
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Afringan ceremonies under the name: Dastur Asdin Ervad 
Kaka.i 

Dastur Darah Hormarzdyar: Dastur Darab was the son 
of Dastur Hormazdyar Faramroz Sanjana, a well-known 
Mobed of Balsar, who had collected the Revayels from Persia 
into a book about the year 1044 a.d. (1013 Yezd). This collec¬ 
tion is known to-day as the “Darab Hormazdyar Revayef after 
the son’s name, because Darab himself made several additions 
to his father’s collection in the year 1685. Both the father 
and the son are remembered in the Afringan ceremonies. 

Dastur Darab Hormazdyar came from the same family as 
Bahman Kaikobad, the author of the ‘'Kisseh-i-Sanjan'', and 
his Revayet contains the oldest Ms. hitherto known of 
this 'Kisseh'r 


1. Dhupnirang and Afringan. by B. B. Patel, p. 23. 

See also P. P. p. 13, Entry under the year 1638. According to Dara S. 
Dastur Meherji Hana, however, Asdin Kaka died in 1592 A.C. See "Nodh 
ane Nuktechini (p. 21 note 30). 

2. Dhupnirang ane Afringan, by B. B. Patel, p. 18. 
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